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- \ We are but pieces in the game He plays © 
oe Upon this checker-board of nights and days, 
a Hither and thither moves, and checks and slays, 
i, ) And one by one back in the closet lays. 
i Omar-i-Khayydm. 
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SELINA DOLARO. 


Yon rising Moon that looks upon us twain, 
How oft hereafter will she wax and wane, 
How oft, hereafter rising, look for us 
Through this same Garden, and for One in vain! 


And when, like her, O S&ki, you shall pass 
Among the Guests, star-scattered on the grass, 
And in your joyous errand reach the spot 
Where I made one,—turn down an empty glass! 
MAR-I-KHAYYAM, 


SHE said to me one day, not long ago, ‘‘ I wonder whether I shall live to see my 
book come out, and hear what critics say? I fear I shall not.’ And her doubt 
proved just. Madame Dolaro, of whose se/f the world knew but one aspect, that 
which strove to please its fickle fancy on the mimic stage, has left a world of friends 
to mourn a loss that few, who knew her not, as some of us, can realize. 

Born but a few months more than thirty-five years since, she lived her life with 
all its disappointments and its joys—neither of which were few—calmly serene in 
every purpose of her earthly span. When, on the morning of the 25th, we buried 
what was left to us of her, quietly, as she wished, among the graves of those who 
died in her ancestral faith, in a green nook among the Cypress Hills, the honored 
few who, with her to the end, heard her last words and caught her dying breath 
when on the world she closed her weary eyes, felt that her time had come, and 
thanked the God in whom through all her pilgrimage on earth she placed her trust 
with gentle, simple faith, that He had suffered her to end the work she had begun, 
and, merciful at last, had let her fall asleep in “ perfect peace that passeth a 
standing.” For in death, as she had been in life, she lay a sweet ensample to h 
children and her friends. 

She married early—in her fifteenth year—one who, like her, was of the Jewish 
faith; he traced his ancestry, without a flaw, back to a family who from their home 
in Spain were thrust in 1492 and sought a safe retreat in —— Finding a refuge at 
Belasco, thence they took their name, discarding that which Spain had known them 
by,—Miara. 

- Her artist life began in ’70, after some three years spent developing her matchless 
voice at the Conservatoire of Paris, and she made her first début upon the stage that 
year in ‘‘Chilperic” at the Lyceum Theatre. Success crowned every task she 
tempted from the start; the artist world flocked eager to acclaim this prima donna 
who was but a child, and all the press of England told the world of her rare tri- 
umphs in light opera. Later, in ‘“Zampa” and in “ Fleur de Lys,” in “ Madame 
Angot” and ‘‘ La Périchole,’’ she showed the public that in opéra-bouffe there may 
be something more than vulgar jest, suggestive quip, and veiled indecency, throwing 
around burlesque a zaimph of art. Under the circumstances, 'twas not strange that, 

resently discarding such light rdles, she trod at last the operatic stage under Carl 

a’s management, and then it was that, conscious of her power, she re-created 
‘‘Carmen,’’ and at once took, as it were of right, the place reserved for her. 

er “Carmen’’ first was played in ’79,—in February,—and from that time 
forth it seemed as if her future were secured; but circumstances which proverbially 
are out of our control ordained that she should cede her place in opera to some one 
else less fit for it than she had been, and soon we find her once again, with all the 
cares of management upon her hands, leading her company in opéra-bouffe, only, 
however, for a while; for next we find her singing ‘“‘Carmen” in New York,— 
this time in Italian, and now surrounded by an envious foreign cligue who strove 
to hinder her in all she did, till, weary of their petty jealousies, she sought once 
more her English home for rest. In 1883 she came again, and shone among us here 
in comedy. She played in “ Caste,’’ and those who saw how she won every heart 
with Polly Eccles’ tears have since sought vainly for her like again. Since then 
until her doul declared itself, she played a vast variety of réles, comedy, burlesque, 
drama, opéra-bouffe, and charmed us with her tears as with her smiles,—for even in 
her most Cimmerian hours, Madame Dolaro smiled upon the world that was the bet- 
ter that she lived therein, but used her with such merciless despite, until at last when 
luck had seemed to turn and some of her desires began to bask in realization, then 
the strained cord snapped. Her health, which had left much to be desired, gave way 
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iv IN MEMORIAM.—SELINA DOLARO. 
without the warning of an hour, and she who yesterday had been the queen of opera 
and comedy was laid upon a bed of sickness from which those who saw her there ne’er 
dared to hope that she could rise again, and plucky though she was, she too made up 
her mind she was ; 

’T was only inMer later years that I was privileged to know her, when the blow 
had fallen that deprived her of the power to revel in the glorious gift of life; but 
even then her bravery was such that high above misfortunes such as most men would 
succumb to, she triumphantly rose, and began her work in life anew: her voice, her 
strength, much of her sweet self, gone, she turned her hands and brain to other work. 
Early in ’87, when at first her fragile body rallied from the shock of her first seizure, she 
took up the pen and put the final touches to a play called ‘‘ Fashion” which she wrote 












some years ago, but which had never been | poner Hearing the play was ready — 


for the stage, her friends came round her and entreated her to let them act it for her 
benefit, and A. M. Palmer foremost of them all lent her his stage and its accessories 
wherewith to mount her brilliant comedy. In May—the 19th of the month—this 
work received its first production, and was played as perfectly as any drama could, 
by a well-chosen cast of faithful friends who strove their utmost to make ‘ Dolly’s 
play” a a success. How they succeeded has been written in the annals of the 
stage. Now she could rest awhile, and by the sea Madame Dolaro and her daughter 
lived a few short months in perfect peace, and so when she returned to town it almost 
seemed as if she might be with us soon again as once she had been, but the daily 
cares, the constant wonder where to turn for work that she could do, began to break 
again the skein of life that rest had almost weft. 

When in the winter-time of ’87 her drama “ Fashion” was produced and all its 
beauties marred by rank incompetence of some of those who played it, and ‘the 
press” who in the spring had chanted in its praise turned round and said that 
“ Dolly’s play” had failed to please thepublic, then she realized that she must seek 
more uncongenial work to make her daily bread, and so she wrote articles, stories 
for the magazines, and made that book entitled ‘‘ Mes Amours’’ out of the poems 
and the doggerel rhymes that she had written and that faithful friends wrote for her, 
giving her their leave to print their verses. Not content to wait and trust to Fortune 

or some unexpected gift, she turned at once to the most arduous task of all her life, 

—“ Bella-Demonia.’’ With loving care she labored at her book, reading authorities 
and histories, and, having gathered her materials, she took them to the sea-shore. 
There we wrote (hers was the brain and mine the hand alone) ‘ Bella-Demonia: a 
Dramatic Tale.”” The world has read how when this book was done and publishers 
had read it and agreed to publish it the manuscript was lost,—was stolen from the 
office of The World by some malignant fiend whose wickedness the patient light- 
nings. yet have failed to blast. Up to that hour her health had seemed to us im- 
proving daily, but this frightful loss seemed such a shock to the poor fragile soul that 
from that day the end began, and as she bravely sate her down and wrote again her 
book from memory (for she kept no notes), the hand of Death seemed to be drawing 
her away from us. The book at length was done over again, and then the Lippin- 
cotts made her an offer that she could accept, so that the latter months were lived at 
least in comfort, if uot luxury. 

Meanwhile, she made another drama of her book, which still awaits production ; 
it is called ‘‘ Bella-Demonia,’’ like her novel, and in it.she voices the dramatic scenes 
through which the people of her novel pass. This done, she did not “ fold her hands 
for sleep,’’ but set to work once more and wrote a new novel, which just two days 
before the end began was finished. She had been down town to see about its publi- 
cation, when, chancing to call upon her with a friend, we found her lying crimscned 
with her life that ebbed from the old deep-hidden wound. That was upon the 19th, 
Saturday, and from that time with all the care we knew how to bestow we tended 
her, though we, her children and her friends, knew well that this was the beginning 
of the coming end. ’ 

All Sunday and on Monday just a gleam of hope lit up the twilight of our grief, 
but Tuesday afternoon the little life began the final struggle to be free. On Wednes- 
day her sharper sufferings ceased, and in the afternoon the look of pain died from her 
face and one of exquisite contentment took its place. She was so fair! Then, ata 
quarter after six o’clock, she tried to speak to us just once again, and, gentle, trust- 
ing, loving to the last, she ceased to strive to hold her little life, and, weary of her 
day’s work in the world, which for her fragile frame had been so hard, she laid her 
down to rest and trustingly gave back her soul to God—and fell asleep. 

EpwarpD HERON-ALLEN. 

26th January, 1889. 
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PROLOG®CE. 


CHAPTER I. 
‘THE HONORABLE JOHN VYVIAN FANE. 


“ Bx indeed, Excellency, the fare is three roubles.” 
“ Away ! and quickly.” 

“ But indeed———” ; 

“What! still whining? Here! take that!” 

The sharp shriek of a man in pain rang out in the wintry air, 
and was lost an the snow-clad Prospect. An isvoshishik—a sleigh- 
driver—had been struck across the face by the passenger who had just 
descended from his droschky, at the top of the Newski Prospect. 

The isvoshishik was a miserable specimen of the Russian moujik or 
peasant class, clad in the ragged fur coat and pleated boots of his pro- 
fession, and, as he cowered against the side of his droschky, formed a 
wonderful contrast to the man who had struck him. The latter stood 
illumined by the oil lamp that lit the curb hard by (I am talking of the 
Petersburg of twenty years ago), a figure of military erectness, clad 
in a long and tightly-fitting coat of dark cloth, heavily trimmed with 
Astrachan fur ; the cap on his head and the gloves on his hands were 
of the same material, and his feet were en in high polished leather 
boots whose simplicity bespoke their English manufacture. The face 
illuminated as the man turned, by the oil lamp, was finely cut and of 
an ivory pallor. What was visible of the closely-cut hair beneath the 
fur cap was of a jet-black, as was also the stiff military moustache which, 
drawn to“fine points on either side, disclosed a thin, pale, cruel mouth. 
The man looked down at the trembling moujik, one hand upon his hip, - 
the other holding a light rattan which still quivered with the force of ot 
the blow which had just been laid across the moujik’s face. es 
There was nothing very noteworthy—especially at the time of 
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which I write—in a droschky-driver being struck by his client, but the 
‘stillness of the air in the keen frost of the Russian winter seemed to 
accentuate the bitterness of the cry that rang out. At any rate, it 
attracted the notice of a man who, stepping from the shadow of a 


neighboring gate-way, approached the group. 
“Come, come,” said the new arrival, in the tone of one accustomed 


to command, “men are not flogged in the streets of Petersburg for 
nothing. What is the meaning of this?” 

The man who had struck the sleigh-driver turned on his heel and 
confronted his interrogator. The manner of the latter immediately 
changed, and, straightening his figure as he raised his hand in military 
salute, he exclaimed, in a tone of surprise,— 

‘The Gospodar Vyvian Fane! We are punctual 

As he spoke, the mowjik, who had fastened his eyes on the new- 
comer’s face, sprang upon the driving-seat of his droschky, exclaiming 
under his breath as he did so,— 

“ Dmitri Keratieff, of the Secret Police! Holy St. Katerine, what 
an escape!”? And, before either of the pair could turn, he had started 
his horse and disappeared down one of the by-streets leading out of 
the Newski Prospect. i 

“Yes,” said the man whom Keratieff had addressed as Vyvian 
Fane, in answer to the Police Agent’s ejaculation, “my business is 
of a kind that demands punctuality on my part, promptitude on yours. 
No need to trouble about this scoundrel—ah! he is gone; it is well. 
He tried to claim a double fare: he mistook his man.” 

And the Honorable John Vyvian Fane laughed, a little hard laugh 
that parted his thin lips over two rows of small cruel teeth. 

“You have brought the papers?” queried Keratieff. 

“Here they are,” replied Fane, drawing a letter-case from his 
pocket and taking thence a folded sheet. ‘‘ This one will be more than 
sufficient. It is a letter from Alexis Dorski, the Terrorist leader, to 

' the Prince Ladislas Galitzin. You will see that it proves the intimacy 
of the two.” 

“That will indeed be sufficient,” returned the Police Agent; and, 
hastily unbuttoning the cloak which was wrapped about his somewhat 
stunted form, the light of a small flat lantern shone out, instantly lit 
by some chemical process, and illuminating the sheet which Keratieff 
perused attentively. 

“It is more than enough,” observed he, as he extinguished the 
light and refolded the paper, which he, in turn, placed in his pocket- 
book. ‘ How does the Prince Ladislas come to have let this fall into 
our hands?” 

“ He had intrusted it to his sister, the Princess Carita Galitzin, for 
safe custody. It is from her that it was—obtained.” 

The Chief of Police glanced quickly and keenly at the impassive 
face of the Englishman. : 

“ Ah!” he ejaculated. Then, after an instant’s pause, he asked, 
“When do you desire that this arrest should take place ?” 

“At once. Within an hour he must be safely lodged in the Fort- 
ress of St. Peter and St. Paul.” 
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“So soon?” . 

“Yes. The young fool was so ill-advised as to attempt to make a 
scene at the Club to-night. The matter must not be taken up again 
to-morrow. He must have disappeared. _ Y6u understand ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

. “ And mark me, also,” continued Fane, lowering his voice, though 
in the moonlight it was plain that no one was near. “Once in the 
fortress, he must not come out. There must be no trial.” | 

The Police Agent smiled : 

“‘ Have no fear, Gospodar Fane. Prisoners who take the ground- 
floor apartments of St. Peter and St. Paul seldom come to trial. The 
place is damp. Life is uncertain. The Prince Ladislas is delicate. 

_ By the bye, you might like to assist when—when the time comes. A 
prison funeral is an interesting thing—to a foreigner.” 

“ Are you sure you can lay your hand upon him at once?” queried 
Fane, not appearing to notice the other’s words. 

“In an hour he will be safely lodged,” answered Keratieff, echoing 
the Englishman’s words. 

“Where is he now? He left the Club at once.” 

“He is with his wife.” 

{9 What ? 

“With his wife. The prince has been more than a year married. 
A mésalliance, Excellency.” 

“T did not know of this.” 

“Nor any one else, with the exception of Dmitri Keratieff and the 
Princess Carita his sister.” 

“The deuce !” 

“ There is yet time in half an hour, should you change your mind.” 

“Change my mind! Never! the revenge will be all the finer. 
What a chance!” 

Vyvian Fane was about to leave his companion, when the latter 
stopped him, laying a hand upon his arm. 

“This is a terrible revenge, Gospodar Fane,” he said. “It strikes 
his sister and his wife with him.” : 

“ Well ?” 

“Tt will probably kill both these women.” 

Vyvian Fane had bitten the end from a cigar and had struck a 
match. As he held the flame close to his face, his dark sinister eyes 
flashed into those of the Police Agent. 

The cruel smile disfigured his face again, as he threw down the 
“0 and without a word turned on his heel and strode off into the 
night. 
‘What a devil!” said Keratieff to himself, as he looked after the 
retreating figure. “ But all the same an invaluable member of our 
Third Section.” And then, hailing a droschky which had been hover- 
ing about as if anticipating a fare, he sprang into it, and disappeared in 
the direction of the police head-quarters. 

As the sound of the sleigh-bells died away in the distance, the 
moon shone down upon the Newski Prospect and the square of St. 
Nicholas, which were once more deserted in the frost-bitten air. . 
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CHAPTER II. 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


Or St. Petersburg, as of every other city of the world, the most 
magnificent and the most squalid dwelling-places abut upon the river. 
Just as the late Tuileries and the Louvre, in common with the obscurest 
tenements of the Quartier Latin, look upon the Seine,—just as the 
Houses of Parliament and Somerset House, in common with the ’long- 
shore hovels of the city, look upon the Thames,—so in Petersburg the 
Winter Palace, in common with the warrens of the moujik population, 
looks upon the Neva. 

In these warrens live for the most part the students of the city; 
here it is that the majority of Nihilist intrigues foster and spread, and 
here it is that the domestic spy, the dvornik, or concierge, is most looked 
after and best paid by the Secret Police. It is here also that tenements 
can be found whose dvornikes are better paid by the tenants than by the 
police, and where individuals who desire to efface themselves conceal 
their identities behind passports either fictitious in themselves or issued 
to worthy citizens who have died or disappeared long ago. 

In a blind alley leading from the inner court of one of the most 
intricate blocks of buildings we find with difficulty a low door, an- 
nouncing a squalid interior, to all appearance a stable or warehouse. 
We might knock here for an hour without evoking any sign of human 
habitation, but draw. a stick or stone lightly across the door and we 
are answered by a single word whispered inside. A couple of these 
passwords are exchanged, and the door opens noiselessly. 

Immediately the foot-fall is muffled by the furs with which the 
hall-way is strewn. We pass through heavy curtains and reach the 
innermost room of this abode, which, lit entirely by sky-lights and 
softly-burning lamps, is a very jewel-box. The apartment into which 
we have penetrated is carpeted with Ukraine and Siberian skins, the 
walls are hung with silks from Ispahan and embroideries from Damas- 
cus. The furniture is of the carved ebony from the banks of the 
Indus, ancient weapons of Turkish origin are festooned upon the silken 
walls, and on the tables are scattered the gold and silver trinkets of 
Indian and Persian master-workmen. An inlaid lute of Venetian craft 
lies upon a chair, an Angora cat is stretched asleep upon another, at 
opposite ends of the room hang masterpieces of Flemish and French 
art, in a corner stands a marble statuette from some Florentine atelier : 
in a word, all that luxury and taste can conceive is grouped here as 
a proper setting for the woman who lies upon a huge divan, nestling 
among the piled-up cushions in her garments of soft clinging silks,— 
waiting. 

The woman who waits is the Princess Nadine Galitzin, once the 
handmaiden of the Princess Carita, and now the wife of the young 
Prince Ladislas. 

Yes, the Prince Ladislas Galitzin had made what the world would 
have stigmatized as a mésalliance, but no one would doubt for a mo- 
ment, looking at the woman as she lies on her divan, that some strain 
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of noble blood, a bar sinister if you will, made her worthy to share the 
title even of the last Prince Galitzin. 

As she lies waiting the advent of her husband, her mind wanders 
back over all the ecstasy of the past two years. She lives over again 
the happy days in the chateau by Ladoga, where she lived more the 
companion and sister of the Princess Carita than her handmaid,—the 
arrival from college of Prince Ladislas,—the gradual awaking in her 
soul of the conviction that this was the Kamar-al-Zaman of her dreams, 
the King of the Time for her. She remembers the steps in their 
courtship, “the first time that their eyes met and rested in each other, 
and the death thenceforth of the indifference of the maiden to her mis- 
tress’s brother; their sudden meeting in one of the corridors, when the 
prince had clasped her in his arms and kissed her for the first time and 
then fled without a word; then the progress of their secret betrothal, 
so sedulously concealed from the old Prince Galitzin ; the misery with 
which she learned of his approaching departure to take up his commis- 
sion in the Tzar’s body-guard, the Regiment of the Transfiguration, 
and how the prince persuaded his old tutor the family chaplain to 


marry them secretly in the chapel of the chateau ; their flight to Peters- 
burg; the joys of the year that had elapsed since then,—the greatest 
of all, perhaps, the day when the Princess Carita had come to her 
hiding-place to welcome her by the sweet name of sister. 

The concealment of their marriage had been a matter of vital neces- 
sity. The young Prince Galitzin, last of his branch of a family exalted 


throughout the history of the Empire, had in his wild student days 
been suspected of liberal views, and the Tzar had designed for him a 
brilliant marriage with the daughter of one of the oldest conservative 
families of his realm. Hence his position in the body-guard ; hence 
the necessity for the concealment of his marriage. Only one besides 
his sister knew of it, and that was Dmitri Keratieff, Chief of that 
Third Section,—the secret police that, even to-day, make life in Russia 
a perpetual terror. But Dmitri Keratieff owed much to.the Galitzin 
family, and with him the secret was safe until such time as its keeping 
should conflict with his devotion to his master. 

The Princess Nadine lay anxiously awaiting her husband: her 
“state was delicately precarious, and the mystéry that surrounded her 
sometimes told hard upon her. Suppose anything should happen? 
The secret police, she knew too well, acted blindly like the Council of 
Ten upon denunciations made by unknown enemies. If such a fate 
should befall her idol, what would be his doom,—and hers? At the 
thought, recurring as it did to-night with tenfold persistence, she buried 
her head in the cushions and groaned rather than cried,— 

Husband! husband !” ‘ 

A rattle of the rings of the hangings, a strong step upon the piled- 
up furs, and he is with her. 

“‘ Nadia—matiouchka [little mother], beloved! I am here!” 

She is in his arms in an instant; all her misery, all her appre 
hension, is lost in the ecstasy of his kiss. Yes, he is safe,—safe from 
all harm ; for no one can disturb them here. Their secret is too well 

_ guarded. She has no fear. ; 
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“T have been so frightened, Ladislas: every hour that you are not 
with me I torture myself with fears for you. Suppose ‘they should 
discover me? Perhaps they would look upon your disobedience to 
the Tzar as cause for your arrest,—for—for anything. Oh, be careful, 
beloved ; should anything befall you it would kill me,—would kill us 
both. Think of that other life that shall be so dear to us, Ladislas.” 

“ Courage,—courage, Nadia!” he replies. “There is no danger. 
We cannot be discovered, sweetheart. I know how lonely, how dull 
you must be. Well, to-night I have a surprise for you: we expect a 
visitor.” 

“A visitor?” A look of alarm creeps into the beautiful eyes as 
she echoes his words. 

“Yes. You have heard me speak of Alexis Alexandrovitch ?” 

“ Alexis Dorski, the Nihilist !” 

“The same. My old college companion, unknown even to the 
faction of which he is the leader, comes to Petersburg to-night. I 
want him to see my wife, my pride. He is coming here.” 

“Oh, Ladislas, how imprudent you are!” 

“Not at all. I have the fullest knowledge that his presence here 
is unsuspected. Nothing can.ever assail Alexis Dorski if he so wills 
it. Have no fear, darling.” 

As he speaks, the old servant who alone waits upon the Princess 
Ladislas Galitzin enters the room. 

“ What is it?” 

“ A peddler, an old man armed with the passwords and countersign, 
desires to speak with your Excellency.” 

“ Admit him.” 

The servitor retires, and a moment later, lifting the hangings, gives 
entrance to a bent figure carrying a pack. As soon as the servant has 
left them the peddler rises to his full height. With a gesture he flings 
off his disguise of hair and beard and stands before them a young 
giant. 

“ Alexis Alexandrovitch !” ; 

“‘ Ladislas Ladislaievitch !” 

And the two men are locked in each other’s arms. 





CHAPTER III. 
THE ARREST. 


“ AT last, after so many years, old friend!” It is the Prince La- 
dislas who speaks, holding the other by the hand. Then, turning to 
the woman whose frightened eyes are fixed upon the new-comer, he 
says, “ Nadia, this is my old friend Alexis Alexandrovitch Dorski.” 

‘“‘T have heard much of you from my husband, Alexis Alexandro- 
vitch,” said she, raising her eyes once more to Dorski’s, and addressing 
him in the familiar Russian fashion. ‘“ Welcome to our hiding-place 
and our home.” 

“No doubt you fear me, princess,” returned Dorski; “ but your. 
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fears are groundless, believe me. No word or act of mine can implicate 
your husband. I sought this interview to tell you so.” 

“T pray that it be so,” said the Princess Nadine. 

“Well, and how goes the cause?” put in Ladislas Galitzin, cheerily. 

“ Bravely,” replied the other, “both here and in the’ provinces. 
We have friends at court, high up,—very high,—in the Regiment of 
the Transfiguration, as in all three sections of the police. A few years, 
maybe, a fow months, perhaps, and Russia shall be free. hat 
Alexander the Second has done for us already he will do again. He 
will add to his reforms, and Russia will be free. If not——” Aind 
his sentence closed with significant silence. Se 

The princess turned a Took of fear towards her husband. 

“Have no fear, matiouchka,” replied the latter, interpreting her 
look. ‘Iam no conspirator. Alexis and I are friends, but no more. 
I am not one of his lieutenants. By St. Katerine !” continued he, with 
a laugh, “J care too little for it all to risk my neck. I am too much 
at peace with the world, too happy with you, sweetheart, to bear ill- 
will towards any man, be he Tzar or mowik. No, I was never made — 
for a Terrorist. I left that all behind me when [I left college; and 
when our secret society that was to do such wonders was broken up 
without my being implicated, why, I thought myself well out of it, 
and settled down as a respectable married man.” And he laughed 

in carelessly as he threw himself on the divan beside hiis wife. 

“ Right !” exclaimed Dorski. “That is as it should be. Do not 
let us say anything more about it. See, I have brought you something.” 
So saying, he drew from his pocket a little leather case. Opening it, 
he disclosed a portrait of himself set round with opals, which he handed 
to the princess. 

“It is a little wedding-present, though it comes late for the wed- 
ding,” said he. “ But it may serve to impress upon your mind the 
features of a man who would willingly give up his liberty, and, if 
needs be, his life, for your husband.” 

“T thank you, Alexis Alexandrovitch,” replied the woman. “I 
shall cherish your present. But why did you let them set opals round 
it? I think they will bring us misfortune. Am I not foolish ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” cried Ladislas, “by all the saints, a most excellent 
portrait, old friend. It shall be one of our greatest treasures.” 

The three stood together looking at the miniature, when suddenly 
the stillness was broken by three heavy blows upon the outer door, and 
by a voice crying, in the silence of the night,— 

“Open, in the name of His Majesty the Tzar !” 

Every face became white as they exchanged glances; Ladislas 
hurriedly thrust the portrait into his pocket, and Dorski exclaimed,— 

“Great heaven! I am discovered! And yet,—it is impossible. 
My presence is undreamt of. No matter; hide me,—somewhere,— 
anywhere,” 

“ Here,—here,—quick,” whispered Prince Ladislas, pressing a 
spring in the frame of one of the large pictures. The picture swung 
out from the wall, disclosing an open space behind it, contrived in the 
building. “In here; and do not utter a sound.” ie 
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“Do not betray my presence by word or look,” whispered Dorski, 
gathering up his pack and his disguise, and stepping into the recess. 
“T will not be taken alive.” 

Ladislas Galitzin hurriedly closed the picture, and took his place 
on the divan beside his wife, who was more dead ‘than alive with terror. 
Meanwhile, the blows on the outer door and the summons were repeated. 

“Open, in the name of His Majesty the Tzar !” 

“Open the door!” cried Prince Galitzin, loud enough to be heard 
outside. “There is no reason why the inmates of this house should 
fear the mandates of our father the Tzar.” 

Footsteps sounded in the corridor, a clank as of arms was heard, 
and Dmitri Keratieff stepped into the room. 

“‘ What is the meaning of this?” demanded the prince, haughtily. 
“ See, you have terrified my—my—mistress almost to death. We 
harbor no suspected persons here.” 

“ My business is with you, Excellency.” 

“Indeed! Name it.” 

“T hold a warrant for your arrest on a charge of treason against 
the sacred person of His Majesty.” 

“Of treason!—I? Monstrous! Of what am I accused?” 

“Of complicity with the traitor Alexis Dorski.” 

“He is not here! he is not here!” cried the princess, recovering 
consciousness in time to hear the police-officer’s last words. 

“T know it,” replied the latter. “The police is well informed of 
his movements; he is now in the Ukraine. The prince is arrested, 
however, on the evidence of a letter he has received from Dorski, and 
which is in the hands of the police.” 

“ His letter !” exclaimed the prince. “ How 

“Enough said,” broke in the officer. ‘“ We cannot enter into ex- 
planations. ‘Your Excellency will follow me?” 

“Yes.” Ladislas was about to follow him, when suddenly the 
portrait of Dorski flashed across his mind. Quick as thought his hand 
sought his pocket where it lay ; but the keen eye of the Chief of Police 
caught the action, and, supposing the prince to be in search of some 
weapon, he sprang upon him, crying out as he did so a word of command 
in Russian. Two soldiers entered the room. Ata sign from Keratieff 
they seized the prince’s arms. Then Keratieff, putting his hand into 
the prince’s pocket, drew forth the miniature! 

“ Ah!” he exclaimed, “there needed but this, A portrait of the 
traitor himself carried on the prince’s person. Come. Let us go.” 

“Send out your soldiers for a moment, Keratieff,” said the prince. 
“T have something to say.” 

Keratieff gave the word, and the soldiers retired. 

“ Where am I to be taken?” asked Prince Galitzin. 

“To the Schlusselburg.” 

At the word the prince turned paler yet. Then, commanding him- 
self, he said,— 

“ Keratieff, you and I know too well what this means. This 
lady is my wife: let me be alone with her for five minutes. You 
will not refuse me. I give you my word that I will await you here.” 


” 
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“So be it,” returned the Chief of Police, softened in spite of himself 
as he-took in the condition of affairs at a glance. “In five minutes I 
will return.” And he left the husband and wife alone. 

As soon as he was gone, Ladislas Galitzin flung himself by the side 
of his wife, and whispered eagerly in her ear : 

“‘ Nadia,—matiouchka,—look up, beloved. All may yet be well. 
They have no suspicion that he is here. When I am gone, aid him to 
escape. Tell him that this is Vyvian Fane’s work: I insulted him in 
thé Club to-night. If anything should befall me, bid him avenge me, 
and you. My poor darling, how can I leave you thus, now? Send at 
once for Carita. She will care for you till I am free,—and longer, if 
need shall be. Come, come, be brave. See! I am not afraid !” 

And so in agony he tried to soothe, to comfort the paralyzed woman. 
Tt seemed like an instant only when Keratieff appeared, pale and silent, 
at the door. 

They went out together. 

In the outer street a droschky awaited them, into which Keratieff 
stepped with his prisoner. The two soldiers followed on horseback as 
the party moved off in the night. 

An hour later the same droschky drove away from the ferry landing 
of the Fortress of the Schlusselburg. As he made for his hovel by the 
Neva, the tsvoshishik said to himself,— 

“So that was your business with the Gospodar Keratieff, son of 
a dog! Ah! scoundrel, ah! filth, you would strike me with your 
cane, would you? We shall see; we shall see. The Terror is some- 
times as powerful as the Secret Police !” 





CHAPTER IV. 
A NIHILIST LEADER. 


MEANWHILE, as he heard the sound of the sleigh-bells vanish 
in the distance, Alexis Dorski, opening the picture-frame from the 
inside, stepped into the room in which the arrest had been made. 

- The Princess Galitzin was lying motionless upon the divan. Kneel- 
ing by her side, the Terrorist endeavored to rouse her. 

“ Princess,” he whispered, “rouse yourself, I implore you. The 
night grows old, and | must away. Rouse yourself, and listen to 
me.” . : 

Raising herself as if with great difficulty, the eyes of the princess 
met those of the Nihilist. As they met, she shrank back with a start, 
exclaiming,— 

“Leave me! leave me! I cannot bear to look at you! It was for 
you they took him.” 

“Nay, Nadine Fedorovna, it was not for me. Some private 
revenge has been at work to-night, and—hear me—I swear f the 
Holy Saints and my devotion to the cause of Liberty that I will 
avenge your husband. Tell me, has he never mentioned any enemy 
by name?” 
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“Yes, yes: he bade me tell you! It has been the work of the 
Englishman, Vyvian Fane. Swear—swear to me that if they kill 
Ladislas you will avenge him !” 

“T swear it. If this charge is proven against this Vyvian Fane, 
should it be the work of my whole lifetime, I will punish him. I have 
sworn it!” 

“Thank you,—thank you, Alexis Alexandrovitch! Ah! but what 
agony!” And with a convulsive movement the woman buried her 
head in the cushions once more. 

Alexis Dorski stood looking down at her. In an instant his keen 
instinct had taken in the gravity of her condition: he realized that if 
a triple murder were not to be the work of the night’s arrest, aid must 
be summoned immediately. Bending over her prostrate form, he 
whispered, in a tone whose softness would have made his desperate 
followers marvel,— 

“Tell me, Nadine Fedorovna, have you no friend that I can call, 
-—no woman ad 7 
“Carita! Carita!” she moaned, between her clinched teeth. 

Rising and hastily resuming his disguise, Dorski went out a i the 
night. 
* * * * * * * * 

Half an hour later the dvornik of the Galitzin Palace was roused 
by a knocking on his door. 

“ Dog of a reveller, what wantest thou at such a time?” 

~ 98 there came back through the door the almost whispered 
words,— 

“In the name of His Majesty and of the Third Section, a message 
for her Excellency the Princess Carita Alexandrovna.” 

Hastily tumbling out of his improvised bed, the dvornik opened 
the door. There stood on the threshold an old peddler. 

“Deliver this to one of the princess’s women at once. It must 
reach her hand immediately. “You understand ?” . 

“Yes, Excellency,” replied the dvornik, accustomed to seeing the 
emissaries of the secret police in every form of disguise. 

And half an hour later the troika of the Princess Galitzin swept out 
from under the gate-way and disappeared in the direction of the Neva. 

It still wanted three hours of daylight, and the peddler, having 
delivered his summons at the Galitzin Palace, thought for an instant, 
and then stepped off at a brisk pace down the broad Prospect, towards 
the square of St. Katerine, where three or four droschkies stood, await- 
ing the chance of a night-customer. 

As he passed the group of isvoshéshiks that stood smoking in a door- 
way he laid one hand upon his hip, the fingers pointing earthward, 
raising the other to his ear. As he did so he ejaculated the familiar 
greeting,— 

“ Zdrastvouitai” (“ Good-night’’). 

And one of the group answered with a guttural “ Choroskho!” 
(“ All right !’’) 

The peddler pursued his way. 

The moujik who had answered his salutation, after a moment’s 
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delay, bade his companions good-night, and, mounting the driving-seat 
of ine droschky, started off in pursuit of the peddler. He p him 
under a lamp, and as the peddler repeated the motion he had previously 
made, the mowjik drew his horse towards the curb, and held out.a hand 
palm upward, as if ascertaining whether it rained or not. 

“ The night is fine,” said the peddler. 

“ The air is free,” said the tsvoshtshik. 

“The air is Russian,” said the peddler. 

“Men must have air,” said the isvoshishik. 

“ Choroskho !” 

The droschky drew up, and without a word the peddler got in and 
was driven a few yards down’a by-street. Here he said, “ Halt!” and 
the droschky stopped. The peddler alighted, and, drawing a small 
object from beneath his arm, held it up to the mowjik. It was a small 
gold disk on which was enamelled a red cross. . 

“Holy St. Nicholas!” ejaculated the moujik: “it is the Chief. 
What are my lord’s commands?” 

“One of the isvoshishiks of Petersburg drove a prisoner from the 
Neva to one of the fortresses to-night. You will bring him to this 
address at ten o’clock in the morning.” And the peddler wrote a few 
words on a slip of paper, which the zsvoshéshik read carefully and then 
destroyed. , 

“Tf he be alive, he will be there, Excellency.” 

“Good! Salutation and freedom !” : 

“Amen. Salutation and freedom !” : 

And the pair parted once more in opposite directions. =. >, ‘+ 

At the tinfé appointed next morning, Alexis Dorski sat before thx; =~ 
stove in a room of one of the houses of a quiet suburb of St. Peters = = * 
burg. He was immersed in thought, but looked up expectantly'as. ©. 
the clock struck. He had not long to wait. Almost immediately the’  ““*>>% 
moujik whom he had accosted on the Newski Prospect entered, accom- oe 
panied by the one whom we met at the opening of this history. 

After casting over him a keen glance of inspection, Dorski and the 
new-comer exchanged three or four almost imperceptible signs and _ 
compen He was apparently satisfied with his examination, andy, 
said,— *. Bes 

“ Last night you were employed by the police.” 

“Yes, Excellency.” 

“To what ferry did you take the prisoner ?” 

“To the ferry of the Schlusselburg, Excellency.” 

“Good God! Know you anything of the arrest?” . 

“ Yes, indeed, Excellency,” answered the moujtk, eagerly, “ that do I. 

Earlier in the evening a foreigner hired me to take him to the head of 

thesNewski Prospect. There, when I demanded my fare, he struck 

me with his cane: see, here is the scar: it will be weeks healing. — 

There he was met by the Gospodar Keratieff of the police, and, burn- 
ing with fury, I hung about. When they parted, Dmitri Keratieff 
took me to police head-quarters, thence to the Neva, and thence with his 
prisoner to the Schlusselburg Ferry. Ah! dog of a foreigner! wait for 


me!” 
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“Did Keratieff address the foreigner by name?” 

“Yes, Excellency: it was—it was—Ivan—something.” 

“ Vyvian Fane?” 

“Yes! yes! that was it, God be praised! I could not remember.” 

“Good! That will do. Your name?” 

“ Rodia Pouschkoff.” 

“Tt is well. Good-day.. Salutation and freedom !” 

“ Amen, Salutation and freedom !” 

The two moujiks left the room. 

“Now, Vyvian Fane,—since that seems to be your name,—the 
issue remains between you and me. If the fate of the Schlusselbur 
befalls Ladislas Ladislaievitch, beware! The world is not wide enoug 
to hide you from the talons of the Terror !” 





CHAPTER V. 
THE PRINCESS CARITA. 


Two days have elapsed since the events occurred which are recorded 
in the preceding chapter. 

In one of the lower rooms of the Galitzin Palace, fitted up as a 
boudoir, the Princess Carita Galitzin sat at her writing-table, her head 
resting on her hands. She was dressed in black, and her sable gar- 
ments served to heighten the pallor of her face no less than the red 
eyelids that announced the fact that she had been weeping. 

Every few minutes she would eagerly look through the papers on 
the desk before her, as if in search of something which she sought in 
vain. 

At last she is roused by a footstep in the corridor. The hangings 
_of the door part and fall together again, and the Honorable John 

Vyvian Fane enters the room unannounced. 

“Well,” he says, by way of greeting, as he flings himself into a 
chair, “at last Madame la Princesse is good enough to send for her 
devoted slave, after an absence from home of forty-eight hours. Pray, 
what new intrigue, what new amourette, is engrossing the Princess 
Carita’s attention?” The cruel sneer is on his lips, a tone of raillery 
is in his voice. 

“T have been at the death-bed of two of your victims,” she re- 
plies, never taking her eyes from his. 

“You speak in riddles, princess.” 

‘“‘No, I speak plainly. You have killed a woman and her child 
by way of revenging yourself upon a man who never harmed you, 
whose only crime was to know your true vile self.” 

“ ‘What do you mean ?” 

“T mean that you have caused the arrest of my brother by means 
of a letter that he confided to me for safe-keeping, and which you, 
cowardly thief that you are, have stolen from this bureau.” : 

“T am sorry, of course, to hear of your brother’s misfortune, but a 
man who is in communication with traitors to the Tzar has no business 
to get married,—especially clandestinely.” 
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The princess rose and: came close to him. 

“How did you know,” said she, “that I was speaking af my 
brother’s wife ?” ae 

The man saw his false step immediately, and endeavored to te- 
trieve it. 

“T did not know,” he stammered : “TI only assumed. You seemed 
so excited that I concluded——” — 

- “Cease lying to me, John Vyvian Fane! I do not expect you to 
show mercy, but I look at least for shame, even from you. What have 
you done with the document you have stolen ?” 

___ “Really,, princess, this scene is beginning to the possibilities. 
If your brother has been arrested for treason, I am of course. sorry, 
for it must naturally entail unpleasant consequences upon you. If he 
has been so foolish as to make a secret marriage, I am of course sorry 
for his wife. If, as-you say, she is dead, I think she is better off than 


she would be as the wife of a convict with a ‘ wolf’s passport’ to Siberia... “ 


This is all I have to say.” 
“You hound !” % 
“Take care, princess. I am not accustomed to insult of this kind, 


and I will not allow it even from you. Do you hear me? I will not ~ 


allow it! Do you think that I am a man to be played with? I think. 
I have given you proof ere now to the contrary. Be good enough to 
remember what I say !” 

For all reply the princess pointed to the door. 

“Go!” said she, “and never let me see your coward face again. 
Go, I say, or I will summon my servants and have you thrown out,— 
ay! thrown out,—and I will take the consequences of my action. Do 
you think I, Carita Galitzin, fear you, ‘lite spy though you have 
proved yourself to be? You hear me. I am ready to take the con- 
sequences, I tell you.” 

“Tn any case,” returned Fane, with a violent effort at self-control, 
“T see that it is useless to prolong this interview. I leave you now; 
but I will.return when you are prepared to listen to reason. I deny 
all your charges against me, and at some future time I will prove to 
you that any trouble your—relations may be in they have brought upon 
themselves. Good-morning. Mind! when I return you will be civil : 
at present I can make excuses for you.” 

And, with a feeble attempt at nonchalance, the Honorable John 
Vyvian Fane left the room. 

Left by herself, the Princess Galitzin buried her head once more 
in her hands and resumed her interrupted chain of thought. At last 
she rose, and, hastily effecting some changes in her toilet, she prepared 
to leave the house. Whatever was to be her brother’s fate, she must 
seek an interview with him at once; and well she knew the difficulties 
that lay before her in encompassing her end. 

All that day she flew from official to official, from minister to 
minister ; she even sought and obtained an interview with the Tzare- 
witch himself, and nightfall saw her, provided with the n 
passes, at the ferry of the Schlusselburg, accompanied by a captain of 
the military police. , 
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‘ CHAPTER VI. 
IN THE FORTRESS OF THE SCHLUSSELBURG. 


On one of the islands that cluster in the mouth of the river Neva ~ 
rises a gaunt pile of buildings, within hailing-distance of which no. boat 
save one ever approaches. It is the dreaded Fortress of the Schlussel- ‘ 
burg, one of the great prisons where political suspects are incarcerated. ; 
The other is the Fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul. The Schlussel- 

burg has been dramatically described by an American writer as follows : 

“The guards are so thick on the banks of the island that they can 

speak to one another, and their orders are, as they pace their beats, to- 

shoot any person who attempts to land. No warning is given, no pass- 
word is asked. As soon as the foot of a stranger touches the turf on 
the banks of the island a bullet is fired at his heart. His body falls 
into the stream and floats down to the sea. No questions are asked. 
Only one boat is allowed to land on the island ; that is painted black 
and belongs to the police. No one has ever returned from that prison. 
People may have been released from it, but if so they have never con- 
fessed the fact; and the popular belief is that whoever lands there 
once never leaves alive except to go to Siberia.” 

It was hither that the young Prince Ladislas had been brought, 
and at nightfall on the day of which we speak the Princess Galitzin 
took her seat in the boat to gain the fortress on a visit—an unheard-of. 
concession—in company with the two officers. 

She was met at the entrance to the fortress by the chaplain of the 
prison, an old parish priest, a batiushka who had found his way 
thither twenty years before for having sympathized with and ministered 
to some dying Nihilist. 

The old man’s face was inexpressibly sad as he greeted the princess 
with the benediction of the Church. 

“We must be brave, my daughter,” he said. “The prince your 
brother is grievously il]. On the night of his arrival he was confined 
in one of the lower cells, and the cold and damp attacked him. You 
must be prepared for a great change.” 

“* My God! is he dead ?” 

“No, my child.” 

“ He is dying ?” 

“We are in the hands of God !” 

She laid her hand upon his sleeve: 

“Tell me, batiushka. They have poisoned him ?” 

The priest made the sign of the cross as he replied once more,— 

“We are in the hands of God, my daughter. Come with me. 
They have moved him into one of the upper rooms.” 

* * * * * * * * 

In a room looking out over the city, whose lights twinkled across 
the water, the Prince Ladislas lay dying. That was obvious to the 
princess the moment she laid her eyes upon the wasted form and drawn 
features. The film of death was growing over his eyes. For a mo- 
ment he hardly seemed to notice her; then, raising himself with an 
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effort for an instant, only to fall back upon his pallet exhausted, he 
whispered ,— 

“Carita—you! Nadia,—where is she?” ’ 

“ Ladislas,—brother,—my God! how can I tell you!” And she 
sank on her knees by the dying man’s side. 

He raised himself again on one elbow. 

“ Where is she? Why do you not answer? Holy Mother! has 
he ry her, too? ‘Yes! yes! She is dead,—my wife, Nadia; is it 
not so 

He was answered only by the broken sobs of the prostrate woman. 

“ Carita,” he whispered, with fast-failing breath, “ you will avenge 
us, you and Alexis. Listen: it was the Englishman Vyvian Fane that 
betrayed me. He stole the letter from you: how he did it I cannot . 
tell; it matters not. Keratieff has it. You swear this?” 

“T swear it, brother !” 

“Thank God! Come closer. I cannot see you, but you are there, 
are you not, matiouchka beloved - 

A deep sigh ended his sentence, which his sister caught in a last 
wild kiss, 

The Prince Ladislas was dead. 

She had arrived but just in time. © 

The clocks were striking midnight as the princess landed once more 
at the ferry pier. 

Her troika awaited her, and she was swallowed up by the night. 








CHAPTER VII. 
A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. 


EARLY in the day that succeeded the death of the Prince Ladislas 
Galitzin in the Fortress of the Schusselburg, the Chief of the Secret 
Police, Dmitri Keratieff, sat in his office, pondering over the events of the 
last few days. The Chief was not satisfied with the turn that affairs 
had taken. In the exercise of his duties as commander of the dreaded 
Third Section many a cruel task had fallen to his lot to perform; often 
he had known himself to be the instrument of private vengeances which 
he had had to work out or be himself suspected of sympathy with the 
omnipresent agents of the Nihilists. But this time “ felt that he had 
been the compulsory party to a crime that surpassed any in his 
official experience in cold ferocity. It was therefore with a new feel- 
ing of distaste and apprehension that he read on the card that had 
— brought him by one of his subordinates the name of the Princess 

itzin. onus ; 

Still, there was no reason that he could allege for not receiving her, 
whilst there existed, as he knew, many why he should do so, and finally 
he gave orders that she should be admitted. 

She entered the room a moment later, and seated herself opposite to 
him. Thus placed, they — each other in silence for the space of 
a full minute. At last the Police Agent spoke: 

“What can I do for you, madame?” said he. . 

Vou. XLITI.—21 
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“You can do me the first and last favor that any member of our 
family will ever ask of you in return for all or any that we have done 
for you, Dmitri Semenovitch.” 

The Chief of Police fidgeted uneasily in his chair. He did not 
like the proem ; but all he said was,— 

“Pray proceed. Anything that I can reasonably do for the 
Princess Galitzin shall be done.” 

“Good!” replied she. “This is what I require. My brother, as 
you know, is.dead. His arrest was the death-blow of his wife, of 
whose existence you alone besides myself were aware. She died in my 
arms, and her child with her, the night after Ladislas was taken from 
‘ her. I demand from you the documents on which he was arrested.” 

“ Princess,” replied Keratieff, “‘in the first place I do not admit the 
existence of any document that led to the late Prince Galitzin’s arrest ; 
but, even if such were the case, what you ask would be impossible. 
Supposing that such documents existed, I should be responsible for 
their safe custody, and were they to leave my hands I should get in 
exchange for them ‘a wolf’s passport,’ as they say. And the Siberian 
mines at my time of life are not a thing to be played with.” 

“One moment,” returned the Princess, “and I will prove to you 
that I am already well informed. The Prince Ladislas Galitzin was 
arrested in consequence of a letter written to him by the Nihilist leader 
Dorski. This letter was stolen from me and delivered to you by one 
of your foreign agents, the Honorable John Vyvian Fane. By all the 
rights of common gratitude I demand this letter of you, as a man.” 

“ Princess,” replied Keratieff, imperturbably, “ I am not in a posi-’ 
tion to admit the correctness of your—surmises. I do not know, as a 
man,—the capacity in which you make this request of me,—that Mr. 
Vyvian Fane has any connection with this department. If you have 
nothing more to urge, I must beg you to conclude this interview, which, 
believe me, is as painful to me as it is to you.” 

For a few moments the princess remained in silent thought. Then, 
as if with an effort, she made up her mind, and, turning once more 
to Keratieff, who had risen as if to terminate the conversation, she 
said,— 

“Dmitri Semenovitch, I will say no more of the relations which 
have existed between our respective families. I appeal to you as a 
man no longer. But as heal of the Russian police you have been 
made perforce the repository of many family secrets, many details of 
domestic dramas reach your ears. I am going to recount to you the 
incidents of a tragedy more bitter than any you yet have heard within 
these walls. Listen !” 

* * * * * * * * 

An hour later, at the close of her story the Chief of Police rose 
from his seat, and, going to an iron chest that stood in the corner of 
the reom, he took thence a paper, which he handed to the princess, 

“What you have told me,” said he, gravely, “ convinces me of your ~ 
right to this document. Here is the letter stolen from you by John 
Vyvian Fane: he confessed the theft to me when he delivered it to 
me as the piece d’accusation on which the arrest took place. Make your 
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mind easy, madame. This Englishman will leave the country at once, 
never to return. In three days from now he will cross the frontier.” 

-“ At last! at last Y’ thought the princess, as she was rapidly borne 
through the streets of Petersburg, ten minutes afterwards. “TI have 
my proofs, and you shall be avenged, Ladislas, and you, Nadia, sweet 
sister mine. My God, I thank thee !—I thank thee !” 

Five days later St. Petersburg rang with the news that the travel- 
ling-carriage of the Honorable John Vevne Fane, whose figure had 
been a prominent one in the festivities of the past season, had been 
attacked by brigands just over the Polish frontier, and that the English- 
man had been massacred. 

That night the Princess Galitzin fell on her knees in the oratory of 
the Galitzin Palace and cried aloud to God,— 

“Vengeance is mine! vengeance is mine !” 

And the chaplain, entering the oratory a moment after, found her 
in floods of tears, the first that she had shed since the murder of her 
brother. 





BOOK I.—VIENNA. 


CHAPTER I. 
A MASQUERADE BALL. 


THE grand masquerade at the Vienna Opera-House, of the 15th 
August, 1876, was at its height. 

Round about the corridors, in and out of the boxes, over the floor, 
the stage, and the balconies, surged the bedlamite crowd of foolishly- 
dressed men and dominoed women, who were enjoying, or trying to 
enjoy, or pretending to enjoy, the “grand masquerade.” The scene 
was gay enough, as novelists say, in all conscience, but it must be con- 
fi that unless one is a member of a large and merry party, or unless 
one has some particular intrigue to carry to its more or less lurid 
termination, a masked ball is the deadliest, dullest, dreariest affair that 
was ever invented for the torture of the long-suffering and ironically 
so-called “ gay world.” 

On no mind did this circumstance impress itself with drearier per- 
sistence than on that of Captain the Honorable Aubyn Goddard, some-. 
time of the Twentieth Hussars, and now occupying the uncomfortable 
but none the less on that account eagerly-sought-after position of 
Queen’s Messenger. 

Captain Goddard was the ideal guardsman of the young lady’s 
dream. Well over the regulation six feet in height, and Broad in pro- 
portion, his well-balanced head was covered with close-cropped ‘fair 
hair; his irreproachable moustache was carefully trimmed, and the 
look of intense boredom on his handsome face gave him a certain ~ 
Byronic expression that evidently found favor in the majority of bright 
eyes that flashed from beneath dominos of all colors; or at least'so it 
would seem from the persistency with which the fair—or dark—ertil- 
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lerists attacked him, with nod, beck, wreathed smile, nudge, punch, 
and apology. 

’ But Captain Aubyn Goddard seemed invulnerable, for no irritation 
or challenge seemed able to rouse him from his apathy as he leaned 
against one of the pilasters at the foot of the grand staircase and 
slightly yawned as he watched the procession before him and wondered 
vaguely on the chance that found him there when he would infinitely 
rather be in bed. 

I use the word “chance” advisédly. 

In his capacity of Queen’s Messenger he had arrived in Vienna 
bearing despatches the previous evening, and early that morning had 
delivered his despatches at the Austrian Foreign Office. He was to 
leave on the following afternoon. 

For the previous five years the political world had been in a fer- 
ment over that time-honored bogie, the Eastern Question. In 1871 
Mr. Gladstone had sat calmly in Whitehall, and uttered no protest, 
whilst Russia, repudiating the Treaty of Paris of 1856, converted the 
Black Sea into a Russian lake, and the effete demagogue whom Lord 


, Beaconsfield has handed down to posterity in his famous epigram, as 


“a sophisticated rhetorician inebriated with the exuberance of his own 
verbosity,” had rendered the taking of Sevastopol vain, and surrendered 
all that Europe had won with her blood in the Crimean War. From 
that time (1871) a cloud had begun to gather in the East, which now 
threatened to burst and engulf the Balkan Peninsula, and called forth 
the historic “Andrassy Note” in December, 1875, following on the 
rising in Herzegovina. 

At the sound of Count Andrassy’s clarion, Europe awakened from 
the sleep into which she had been lulled by successive Liberal govern- 
ments and Gladstonian croonings, and throughout 1876 there had been 
almost daily interchange of despatches between London, Berlin, Vienna, 
and Constantinople. As a natural consequence, trusty messengers were 
in increased demand, and Captain Aubyn Goddard, having, unlike the 
majority of men of his years, spent his days as a subaltern in the 
study of European politics and languages, had been one of the first to 
receive a commission as one of Her Majesty’s postmen, and to com- 
mence the nomad career of Queen’s Messenger specially detailed for 
Oriental service. 

Things were quieting down, and Europe might have had peace, 
when the deposition and suicide of Abd-ul-Aziz, and the ten days’ 
sultanate of the imbecile Murad the Fifth, once more gave the malcon- 
tents in the Balkan Peninsula the opportunity they had looked for, 
and brought the present Sultan Abd-ul-Hamid the Second to the 
throne, determined to put down the disturbances that threatened to rend 
asunder the empire founded by the first Othman and consolidated by 
Suleiman the Magnificent. 

Some cruelties practised by the Turkish soldiery at Batak in 
Bulgaria afforded Mr. Gladstone the Irrepressible an opportunity to 
fulminate which no consideration for the welfare of Europe could 
allow him to let slip, and accordingly he published his incandescent 


pamphlet on “ Bulgarian Atrocities” that in course of time plunged 
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Europe in war and gave Russia the opportunity she had so long desired 
to encroach in the southeast and southwest of her dominions. 

European Cabinets were preparing for the Conference at Constanti- 
nople of January, 1877, and thus we find Captain Aubyn Goddard in 
Vienna in the August of the preceding year. 

As the bearer of important despatches, the Queen’s Messenger 
had not thought it expedient to look up any of his convivial acquaint- 
ances in the Austrian capital, and after delivering his despatches in the 
morning he had taken a long and solitary drive, idly wondering how 
he should kill the hours of that evening and of the following day 
until he should return to the Foreign Office. 

On his return from his drive his question was answered for him. 
As he entered his hotel an envelope was put into his hand. 

He turned it over and over, profoundly perplexed. What could 
it mean? Whom could it be from? He had apprised no one 
of his arrival, and the handwriting was entirely unfamiliar. - But 
that he was known was evident; for the superscription was in full : 

To—Captain the Honorable Aubyn Goddard. 

There was nothing to indicate whether the note was addressed in a 
male or a female handwriting: at last he came to the conclusion that 
there was only one solution for the mystery, and that that was inside 
the envelope. ai 

Accordingly he opened it. 

Nothing! not a word of any kind. Only a ticket for the masked 
ball at the opera-house that evening. 

Well! there was his evening accounted for. But whence could 
the ticket have come? Who had brought it? A servant in a black 

_livery that gave no indication of his master’s rank or nationality. 

“ Anyhow,” thought the Queen’s Messenger, “I'll go. There 
can be no harm in that. I know how to take care of myself. No 
— my mysterious host will reveal his—or her ?—incognito, at the 

And so he had dined, had strolled out on to the Prater and watched 
‘the motley passing panorama of people as he listened to the strains 
of “unser Strauss,” and when the last chords of the march from 
“Tannhdauser” had exploded into the blue vault of the sounding-board 
he stepped into acab and was deposited at the doors of the Grand 
Opera-House. 

But that had been two hours previous to the moment when we first 
set eyes on him, and as yet no solution of the mystery of his presence 
there had offered itself. The ball was at its height, and would pres- 
ently wane. People who had come on business had transacted it and 
gone away, people who had come after intrigues had found them and 
were developing them, and people who had wandered in, unattached 
and for no particular reason, were beginning to have had enough of it 
and were turning their thoughts homeward. 

Among these latter, as we have said, was the Honorable Aubyn 
Goddard, and he had just stretched himself and was casting a last look 
round, after the manner of the man who is about to depart, when a 


woman passed him, 
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Her figure, which was gorgeously proportioned, was entirely clad 
in a tightly-fitting domino of black satin, heavily brocaded with a 
raised black embroidery. A hood covered her hair, and a black half- 
mask rendered more brilliant a pair of grand black eyes that caught his 
for an instant as she passed, and the rich crimson of a rather stern mouth. 
The jaw was massive, and the complexion colorless. Thus much 
Goddard had had time to notice, when his attention was diverted to a 
shambling awkward figure that seemed to be following her. It was 
that of a man in the costume of a medisval jester, that accorded well 
with his sinister, ugly face. As the woman disappeared in the crowd, 
Goddard saw the hunchback address her, and saw her shrink from him 
with a gesture of repulsion, leaving him biting his nails as he leered 
after her for a moment before starting in pursuit. 

Captain Goddard for the first time since liis arrival felt an awaken- 
ing interest in the scene, and resumed his place against the pilaster, 
waiting for the brocaded domino to pass again. 

Suddenly he heard an exclamation behind him, and, looking round, 
saw the same woman hastily descending the grand staircase. At the 
same moment the hunchback appeared, shuffling down after her, 
evidently in hot pursuit. He caught her at the foot of the stairs, 
and as he passed slipped a piece of paper into her hand which she 
instantly dropped. Next moment both hunchback and domino once 
more disappeared. 

By this time thoroughly aroused, Goddard stooped and picked up 
the twisted scrap of paper, though not without a certain sensation that 
he had no right to do so. He opened it. 

The paper was blank ! 

“gad,” said he to himself, “this is getting interesting. But, 
despatches or no despatches, that little beast mustn’t be allowed to insult 
that glorious creature.” And Captain Goddard—who was only a man, 
after all—started off in the direction the pair had taken. 

His towering frame forced for him a passage through the throng, and 
he had hardly got half-way around before he found himself immediately 
behind the brocaded domino. 

Where was the hunchback? Ah! there he was. He had passed 
the domino, and was just advancing as if to address her, when the 
woman turned sharply and was almost thrown into Goddard’s arms. 

“T beg your pardon,” said she in English without a trace of foreign 
accent, as she stood irresolute before bim. : 

“TI beg yours,” replied Goddard. ‘Can I be of any assistance ? 
I see that you are being annoyed.” 

“Tf an utter stranger may so far trespass upon the goodness of a 
gentleman, may I beg you to conduct me to my carriage? I am 
alarmed and foolishly upset by this man’s persecution.” 

“Certainly,” answered Goddard, extending his arm, as he looked 
round in search of the hunchback, who had disap ; 

Together they made their way to the entrance. Suddenly the 
woman spoke : : 

“T beg that you will forgive me, and I hope you will not mis- 
understand my object in begging your momentary protection, but I felt 
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that as an English gentleman I could trust you not to look upon me as 
—as—one of these.” 

. “Of course; of course,” replied Goddard, feeling nevertheless 
vaguely disappointed. 

They had reached the grand entrance, and Goddard made as if to 
turn. 
“Not that way,” said the domino. “ My carriage is at the side- 
entrance.” 

“Oh!” returned the Queen’s Messenger, his spirits imperceptibly 
reviving. 

She led him down a narrow passage to a door that opened upon a 
side-street. At the curb stood a perfectly-appointed black coupé, with 
a a horse of the same color. Goddard opened the door, and she 
stepped in. 

“ Will you not accept my protection as far as you have to go?” said 
Goddard, seeing his “adventure” vanishing into thin air. “ You may 
not yet be safe.” 

“No,” said she, raising her hand as if to stop him. “TI am quite 
safe now.” 

“Can I direct your coachman ?” 

“ He needs no directions.” ' 

‘¢ At least you will allow me to call and ascertain that you are quite 
recovered from your alarm,” pleaded Goddard, despairingly. 

The woman appeared to reflect for a moment, and then she said,— 

“If I give you that permission, will you seapaie not to make any 
inquiries about me, and to forget afterwards that we ever met?” 

“ Yes,”—this desperately. : 

“ On your honor?” 

“On my honor.” 

“Very well.” And she took a card from the rack before her, and 
scribbled a word or two'on it in pencil, saying, as she handed it to 
him, “ Do me the pleasure to breakfast with me at this address at 
twelve to-morrow, or rather to-day.” 

“T will be punctual.” 

“That is well. And now good-night. Au revoir, and a thousand 
thanks, Captain Aubyn Goddard !” 

His name! she knew it! He started back to get a better view of 
the carriage. Instantly the door was slammed from the inside, and 
the coupé dashed off and was lost in the dimly-lighted street. 

Goddard took the card which he held in his hand to the nearest 
lamp. On it was engraved, in tiny capitals,— 


THE BARONESS ALTDORFF, 


and an address was added in pencil. ‘ 

“Well, I’m damned!” remarked Captain Aubyn Goddard to 
' himself, as he lit a cigar and walked round to the main entrance of the 
+ oe dgegeae as a point of departure for his stroll home in the moon- 
ight. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE BARONESS ALTDORFF. 


NoTWITHSTANDING the late hour of his return from the ball, and 
the fact that after his return he had spent an hour in fruitless wonder 
on the events—or rather the event—of the evening, it was a two 
hours before mid-day when Captain Aubyn Goddard left his: hotel 
and proceeded to stroll almost unconsciously in the direction of the 
place of his rendezvous. ‘ 

- To say that he was interested and perplexed is to use a miserably 
inadequate form of words; but the main outcome of his reflections was 
that he put the whole thing down as a bal-masqué intrigue of a rather 
more than usual interest, as regarded its commencement at any rate. 

There was something indescribably baffling about the woman he 
had escorted to the street, and whom he hoped to see again within a 
couple of hours, There was nothing in her voice or manner that 
betrayed aught but perfect gentleness of birth and breeding. The idea 
of risking a word of reproof from those wonderful lips, or a look of 
disdain from those amazing eyes, was quite out of the question ; and 
yet she had made his acquaintance in almost orthodox bal-masqué style, 
and had given him a rendezvous"for the morrow in quite orthodox bal- 

éstyle. To the Queen’s Messenger on service, adventures of all 

se are necessarily a forbidden luxury, and yet Goddard would not 

for one moment admit to himself that he was running into any personal 

danger. He could not retrospectively satisfy himself of the woman’s 

nationality. She spoke very perfect English; and yet there was a 

retty uncertainty about her r’s that betrayed either foreign birth or 
lon residence abroad. — . 

Of the manner of his coming reception, however, he had no doubt. 
He would be ushered into.a boudoir from which daylight would ‘be care- 
fully excluded, a scent of musk or something equally sensuous would 
hang in the air, the room would be hung with soft silks and decorated 
with heavily-perfumed exotic flowers, and the woman herself would 
either be reclining on a divan, or would enter the room with the upward 
sweep of a shapely arm through velvet portidres, clad in some bewitch- 
ing and lace-covered négligé. The woman herself, he felt certain, 
would be dark, and of a heavy, sensuous type of beauty. The face 
would be not quite innocent of the veloutine of Fay, and would be 
either of a brilliant coloring or of a properly improper ivory pallor. 
Together they would partake of a delicate and recherché repast, 
and after breakfast she would sing to him, accompanying herself on 
the piano, or more probably on the guitar. And then Well, why 
anticipate ? 

He was sufficiently “experienced” to know exactly what to expect. 

His reflections were suddenly cut short by his arrival at the very 
house, “The Villa Altdorff,” which the incognita of the night before 
had inscribed upon the card she had given him. It was situated quite 
on the outskirts of the city, where the suburbs begin to assume a dis- 
tinctly rural appearance. A high quickset hedge divided and hid the 
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grounds of the villa from the road, but a barred gate opened upon a 
curving drive that led up to the house. A glance at the house did not 
serve to enlighten the Queen’s Messenger. It had the appearance of 
being deserted. All the windows were closed with heavy shutters. No 
smoke ' rose from the clustered chimneys, no sign of life appeared within 
the gate, which was securely fastened. vases 

With difficulty restraining an exclamation of surprise, and forget- 
ting, in his astonishment, his promise not to make inquiries, Goddard 
turned to a municipal gardener who was sweeping under the tulip-trees 
that lined the quiet suburban road. 

“ What is this house?” he asked. 

“That,” returned the man, eying him suspiciously, “is the Villa 
Altdorff.” 

“ And who lives here?” 

“No one.” i 

“How? No one?” 

“No. It has been closed ever since the death of the Baroness 
Altdorff, three years ago.” 

“ But it does not look neglected.” 

‘“‘No; the family keep the gardens neat, but it is never occupied.” 

“You are sure?” 

The man vouchsafed no answer. “He had turned once more to his 
work, and studiously ignored his questioner, whom he probably took 
for a gentlemanly burglar compiling notes for a campaign. . 

So this was the end of his adventure! Better so, after all, thought 
the Queen’s Messenger, since he had to be at the Foreign Office at four 
to receive Andrassy’s despatches. The end? Stay! it wanted yet an 
hour of mid-day ; he would continue his walk and return at the time 
appointed : at least should chance ever throw him against his dazzling 
domino again she should not be able to reproach him with not having 
fulfilled the terms of her invitation. | 

The Honorable Aubyn Goddard walked on, beyond the outer forti- 
fications. 

Punctually at twelve o’clock he found himself once more at the 
gate of the Villa Altdorff; and now a new surprise awaited him. The 
gate stood open! He entered. As he walked up the drive he noted 
with ever-increasing wonderment that the shutters were all thrown 
open, as were the lower windows. From one chimney a column of 
smoke rose into the air. On the veranda in front stood two chairs, 
and some Oriental rugs lay before them. On one of them lay a shawl 
and a book, giving evidence of recent occupation. From one corner 
of the rug a very British fox-terrier rose, stretched himself, and trotted 
down the drive to meet him and assure himself that the perfume of the 
visitor was a friendly perfume. 

As he reached the door it was opened by a grave butler in the 
correctest black,—not by the pert Parisian maid he had anticipated,— 
who ushered him at once into a drawing-room matted with Indian 
oe and furnished throughout in the white-gold style ascribed to 

uis XV. Dazed beyond the power of expression, Goddard was 


walking to a window to inspect the exterior, a the full soft voice 


he 
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that had been echoing in his brain for the past ten hours said behind 
him,— 

“ Captain Goddard.” 

He turned, to see his hostess advancing towards him with out- 
stretched hand. 

True to his anticipation, she was dark ; but there the correctness of 
his anticipation began and ended. The gorgeous figure was held with 
stately erectness, and was clad from throat to foot in the most correctly 
fitting of tailor-made suits (“Turned out by Morgan, for a fiver!” 
ejaculated Goddard to himself), at the throat and wrists a collar and 
cuffs of the snowiest linen, secured by plain gold buttons. Her only 
ornament was a crimson rose thrust into the bosom of the dress. The 
raven-black hair was carried smoothly off the high white forehead and 
drawn to a simple coil at the back of the head. 

The vision before him was one of ideal health, perfect womanly 
beauty, and eminent “good form.” Aubyn Goddard stood speechless, 
The Baroness Altdorff was, of course, perfectly self-possessed. 

“You are punctual, Captain Goddard. That is well. We shall 
have the more time in which to make each other’s acquaintance,—or 
rather to improve it.” ; . 

“Pardon me,” said Goddard, in reply, “if for a few moments 
I am too bewildered to talk rationally. You have me at a great 
disadvantage. Will you tell me where we have met before to-day ?” 

“Not now. But before we part,—yes. Let me see: at four o’clock 
you must be at the Foreign Office, at five you leave Vienna. I am 
right,am Inot? Yes? Then I propose that we breakfast at once and 
talk afterwards.” 

“T am completely at Madame’s service.” 

“Don’t make any rash announcements! you ought to mistrust 
me. profoundly. Admit at least that my conduct has been highly 
irregular.” 

“ Well, I——” 

“The fact is,” broke in the woman, in a serious tone, “I have 
long wished to make your acquaintance. The opportunity arrived for 
me to do you a service, unknown to yourself, and in doing it I killed 
two birds with one stone: I took the part of Captain Aubyn Goddard 
in a diplomatic war, and made his acquaintance into the bargain. All 
is fair, you know, in war !” 

“ And in love!” concluded Goddard, with a nervous laugh. 

“ Exactly,” replied the Baroness Altdorff, with a slight blush, “ but 
at present the former alone engrosses our attention. But come; break- 
fast is ready. Will you follow me? Unlike most women who make 
gentlemen’s acquaintances under romantic circumstances, I am raven- 
ously hungry.” 

She led the way into the dining-room, where a breakfast was served 
in perfect taste but supreme simplicity. 

“At least you will begin,” said Goddard, as he seated himself, 
“by giving me a few words of explanation. First, how did you 
know my name? and, second, did you send me the ticket for yester- 
day’s ball?” 
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“T know your name, for in the society of Vienna not to know 
Captain Aubyn Goddard, of Her Majesty’s Diplomatic Service, is to 
argue one’s self unknown. It was I who sent you the ticket for last 
night’s ball, for reasons that I will explain to you presently. I am 
very much interested in the questions that have brought you to Vienna 
four times in as many months, and chance favored me last night in 
bringing about a meeting to which I have long looked forward.” 

She spoke with charming frankness, looking him pet om in the 
eyes, and it was with a, to him, altogether new sensation that he replied, 
with a little inclination,— i 

“Whatever may have been your motive, baroness, believe me, I 
congratulate myself,‘ more profoundly than I can say on so short an 
acquaintance, on the chance that has thrown us together—at last.” 

A ring of intense earnestness had come into his voice as he answered, 
returning her gaze. The woman flushed perceptibly as she turned the 
conversation : 

“Your profession must be a strangely interesting one. You are so 
much behind the scenes. The Powers will unite in conference about 
December or January, will they not?” 

He glanced at her keenly. “I cannot tell,” replied he, cautiously, 
“but it looks like it at present.” - 

“Tt seems so strange to me that England should submit so calmly 
to the dictation of Russia. I should have thought that your govern- 
ment would have despatched a fleet to the Levant.” 

“That would not take place unless the Conference should prove 
abortive.” : 

“ Ah! then the step is already considered ?” 

“‘ T do not know,” replied Goddard, shortly, as he suddenly perceived 
that he had been led into an important disclosure. Then he added, 
“You seem vastly interested in European politics. Ladies do not 
usually trouble about such matters.” ' 

“Qh, I adore them,” replied the baroness, with a laugh; “ but it 
annoys me when I see your English interests calmly flung into the lap 
of Gortschakgff by your Mr. Gladstone.” 

“Mr. Gladstone will have nothing to do with it,” replied Goddard, 
dryly. “The entertainment of 1871 will not be repeated, I can assure 
you. So long as Lord Beaconsfield lives, you may-be sure that the 
Pruth will bound Russia on the southwest, and Batoum and Constan- 
tinople will not become Russian military seaports.” He spoke with 
quick indignation, for Goddard was of the true Tory faith, and the light 
tone of this foreign woman stung him in a sensitive place. . The Baron- 
ess aise plunged her eyes deep into his, and leaned forward as she 
replied,— 

Pe That is how I like to hear a man talk. That is the substance of 
your despatches, on this mission ?” 

Goddard was about to lie promptly in expressing his ignorance, but 
something in the woman’s a made his heart leap into his throat, and 
he answered nothing, as the color rose to the roots of his hair. 

? That is right,” she said, softly. “I could not imagine you lying 
to me. 
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“No,” answered the man, shortly : “I cannot lie to you.” 

The Baroness Altdorff rose. 

“Let us go into the drawing-room,” she said, with a sudden chan 
of manner. “ We have yet an hour before you need start. At half- 
past three my coupé will take you to the Foreign Office, and thence to 
the station. Will you oblige me by sending my man from the Office 
to settle your bill and bring your luggage from your hotel? I do not 
want you to return.” 

“‘ Really, I feel ashamed to take advantage——” began Goddard. 

“Promise me! promise me!” she interrupted, eagerly. 

“Certainly, it shall be as you wish. But, in heaven’s name, give 
‘ me some explanation of all this mystery.” 

“Very well,” replied she ; “I will. I need not tell Captain God- 
dard that diplomacy in Russia sticks at nothing. I happened to have 
learnt that an effort would be made to detain you in Vienna by the 
Russian agents there. You were to be summoned from your hotel last 
night. They laid their plans well. I sent you the ticket to insure 
your absence, and came myself to the ball to see that you were safely 
there. The hunchback whom you saw persecuting me adopted that 
course to mix you up in a most unpleasant esclandre. He knew that 
an English gentleman would not suffer an unprotected woman to be 
insulted in his presence. It is needless to say that he was a political 
spy. Had we left the opera-house by the main entrance you would 
have found yourself this morning in a duel or a police court. It was 
necessary to hide you to-day. ‘I thought of this place as we sought my 
carriage. They have watched for you at your hotel all day. Remember, 
you have promised not to return there with your despatches.” 

“Do you think. I am going to run away from the creature?” said 
Goddard, indignantly. 

: : It is your duty to guard your despatches,” answered the woman, 
calmly. 

“ You are right,” answered he, simply, after a pause. 

The conversation took another turn. Her interest drew from God- 
dard—almost, I was going to say, the story of his life, and when the 
clock struck half-past three it was almost with a start that he recalled 
himself to the present. 

It was the Baroness Altdorff who cut the conversation short.. “ It 
is time for you to go,” she said. “I am sorry.” ; 

“ And I too, baroness,” replied Goddard. ‘TI have not half ex- 
pressed to you my gratitude for all you have done for me, still less for 
these charming hours with you.” 

“Then you forgive my plot against your liberty ?” 

“Yes,” replied he, boldly. “ All is fair, as we said, in love and 
war, and—and both are here.” 

The Baroness Altdorff crimsoned despite herself. 

“ Good-by,” said she, holding out her hand again. 

“Not good-by, I trust,” pleaded he, as he held the delicate white 
hand in his. They had reached the front door, where the presence of 
the grave butler holding open the door of the coupé which stood in 
readiness placed a restraint upon the wild declaration he was tempted 
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to pour out to her. “ Not good-by, baroness, but au revoir. Is it not 
so?” And he leaned forward as he pressed the taper fingers. 

“T hope so,—believe me,” replied she, and her pallor intensified. 

“Then I go not altogether in despair,” said Goddard, gayly, as he 
descended the steps. 

As he took his seat in the carriage he turned to where she stood on 
the veranda. 

“T forgot!” he exclaimed. “You said you would tell me where 
we met before to-day. Where was it?” 

“ At the ball last night.” ; 

The servant slammed the door, and the carriage whirled off down 
the. drive. As it turned out of the gate, Goddard looked hastily out 
of the window. The windows of the Villa Altdorff were once more 
shuttered as they had been in the morning. No smoke rose from the 
chimneys. All signs of human habitation had disappeared. 

The Villa Altdorff seemed deserted ! 

Captain the Honorable Aubyn Goddard flung himself. back on the 
cushions of the coupé. ; 

“ By Jove!” he exclaimed, “ this carriage is real enough, or I should 
believe the whole thing was a dream.” 

* * * * * * * * 

Whilst he transacted his business at the Foreign Office, the coupé 
went to his hotel for his luggage. 

The servant brought back word that two gentlemen refusing to give 
their names had been waiting for him since mid-day. 
They were waiting still. 





CHAPTER III. 
THE POWER BEHIND THE THRONE. 


THE police system of Russia is divided into three sections, the 
First Section, consisting of the ordinary patrol of gendarmerie, the 
Second Section, consisting of what are called the Political Police, 
originally instituted by the Tzar Nicholas to control corruption among 
officials, but now, and at the time of which I write, a vast organiza- 
tion having its representatives in almost every city of the world, and 
_ the hated and dreaded Third Section, of Secret Police, having its spies 

in every house, in every restaurant, in every public place, almost-in 
every family. The three are united under one head, and during the 
crisis of 1876-77 that head had, as may be supposed, more than enough 
to occupy it. ‘ az 

One of the largest suites in the Public Offices of Petersburg is 
devoted to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Adjoining it is the Min- 
istry of the Interior. Connecting the two are- two small rooms, one 
an inner room opening upon the vestibule, the other looking out upon 
the Newski Prospect. These two rooms are devoted to the use of the 
Chief of Police—“The White. Terror,” as he is called—and his 
personal staff, consisting of a private and two ministerial secretaries. - 
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In the outer room sat Prince Schouloff, the Chief of Police, and the 
position he occupied between the two principal Ministries indicated his 
importance in the affairs of the Empire. 

No one who saw him seated in his great leather-covered chair before 
his table could fail to be impressed with the personality of the man. 
Though he sits huddled up, as it were, there can be no mistaking the 
massive proportions of the man: his hand alone, as it lies on the table 
before him, gives overwhelming evidence of his tremendous physical 
strength. He is a comparatively young man,—not more than forty 
years old,—despite the fact that his closely-cut hair is almost snow- 
white, and that the clearly-traced lines round his eyes and mouth give 
evidence of years of anxiety, if not of physical suffering. In startling 
contrast to his white hair are his thick eyebrows and elaborately- 
a moustache, which are of the intensest black.- At this moment 

is keen gray eyes look straight before him from beneath the heavy - 
brows, and his face wears the. expression habitual to it in repose,—one 
of concentrated watchfulness. 

Before him—it is morning—lies a heap of letters, which for the 
past half-hour has been slowly diminishing as he opens one after another, 
and, after making a note upon each in pencil, for the direction of the 
secretaries, lays them in two heaps, one to the right of the pile for the 
political secretaries, the other to the left for future private reference. 
At this moment the morning task of looking through the mail has been 
arrested,—arrested by the paper that he holds in the hand that lies on 
the desk before him. He is not looking at it. It would be useless, 
for it is not of an ordinary kind. It is written on a large square sheet 
of thin blue paper; in the upper left-hand corner, arranged within a 
digmond, appears the following design, in Greek capitals: 


Incomprehensible to the uninitiated, Prince Schouloff reads within the 
lozenge the word “ Bella-Demonia. A.H.2.R.”, and, having progressed 
thus far, he has laid down the paper and is plunged in thought. The 
letter is in cipher, and is sealed to him until. the arrival of his private 
secretary, who has the custody of the key to the enigma. 

He has not long to wait. A slight noise behind him causes him to, 
turn his head. A young man has entered the room, and has silently 
taken his seat at a smaller desk in the corner. 

“ Ah, Dmitri Dmitrievitch, is that you? I am waiting for you.” 

“A despatch from Bella-Demonia?” - 

“Yes. Have you your dial ?” 
- “Here it is, Excellency.” 
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“Set it: A.H.2.R.” . 

“Tt is done.” 

“Read me this.” And the Chief of Police hands the document - 
to his private secretary, and turns once more to the unopened letters 
before him. For half an hour no sound breaks the silence, save the 
slight squeak of the cipher-dial, as, letter by letter, the young man 
interprets the despatch.* 












* BELLA-DEMONIA’S CIPHER-DIAL. 


The cipher-dial referred to in the text, the original of which is in my possession, 
is an instrument of great interest and ingenuity, and an explanatory note may not 
be out of place at this point. It is a mode of cipher-construction that practically 
defies solution, like a combination-lock, and 
was used by the staff in command of the forces 
in Asia Minor during the Turko-Russian War, 
on whose main outlines the story of Bella-De- 
monia has been constructed. 

All that is necessary, for two people who 
wish to communicate in eryptograph by its 
means, to bear in mind is a key or combina- 
tion, such as is used by Bella-Demonia in the 
text,—to wit, A.H.2.R. 

The instrument consists of an outer dial, 
AA’, out of which a circular chamber has 
been cut which receives a smaller dial, BB’, 
which falls into its place so as to be level with 
the raised rim of the dial AA’. It is further 
kept in place, by a little pin, D, which falls 
into a hole in the centre of the dial AA’, as at 
E. The dial BB’ may be rotated in the dial 
AA/ by means of the milled knob C. The 
alphabet and a few numerals are engraved 
round the edges of the dials, as seen in the 
illustration. 

Now, supposing Bella-Demonia to be writing the despatch referred to above, on 
the combination A.H.2.R. She sets the dial as in the illustration. The H of the 
inner circle falls under the A of the outer. The ‘2R” means that the dial BB’ 
must be rotated two spaces to the right, to find each letter in the cry piogra hh mes- 
sage. ‘1R’ would mean, one s to the right; ‘‘3L,” three to the left, and so on. 

We will assume that Bella-Demonia wishes to write her own name on the for. 
mula A.H.2.R. The dial is set as in the illustration. ps 

She turns the dial BB’ to the right, so as to find the second space from the te 

of 








































the upper or outer circle (of the dial AA’). It will be found that the 

falls under B is G. G, therefore, is the first letter. Now to find the equivaler 

the second, E; without moving the dials she finds E in the outer circle, turns the 
dial BB’ two spaces to the right, and finds the letter H has come under the E. ‘HH is 
therefore the second letter of the word Bella-Demonia. Next the L. L is found 
on the outer dial, the inner is revolved two spaces, and M is the letter found. Now 
for the second L. The dial BB’ is once more shifted two to the right, and the 
letter K represents the second L. Following the rule, and always turning the dial 
two spaces to the right, A is found on the outer and in turn Z on the inner circle, 
so that the letters GHMKZ represent the word BELLA; and, proceeding in the 
same way, DEMONTIA is represented in cryptograph by the letters 2.2.D.D.A.V.L. 


BELLADEMONIA=GHMKZ2ZDDAVL. 


Now, Prince Schouloff receives the letters Ghmkz2zddavl, and to find out what 
con racy ig his dial A.H.2.R.,—#.e.,with the A of the dial AA’ over the H of 
e dia vs 
In reading, the above process is reversed only in the fact that the letter to be in- 
pe is sought on the inner circle (of the dial BB’). He finds G on the dial 
BB’, rotates it two s to the right, and finds over it, on the dial AA’, the letter B. 
Next he rotates the: H on BB’, and finds over it Eon AA’. The M on BB’ rotated 
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At the end of that time the secretary: rises and lays before his 
chief a paper on which appears the following, in French : 


“Vignna, 25th August, 1876. 

“Captain the Honorable Aubyn Goddard, Twentieth Hussars, 
especially detailed Queen’s Messenger for Oriental affairs. Age about 
34. Single. English gentleman in every sense of the word. Unap- 
proachable by ordinary means. Passed through Vienna August 15 and 
16, bearing despatches for Foreign Office. 

“In the event of Conference, England will maintain armed neu- 
trality. In the event of Russia taking meditated action, will occupy 
the Bosphorus. Integrity of Ottoman Empire will be supported : par- 
ticular attention to Batoum and Trebizonde. No further details. 

“ Leave for Petersburg to-night. 

“ BELLA-DEMONIA.” 


“H’m!” ejaculated the Chief of Police, as he carefully folded the 
cipher message and its translation and placed them in his pocket-book. 
“This is important. ‘English gentleman. Unapproachable by ordi- 
nary means. No further details.’ I don’t like that. Bella-Demonia 
does not usually stop half-way in her inquiries. She is coming here. 
That is well, and I-shall meet this marvellous woman at last !” 

And, the current of his thoughts evidently changed by the receipt 
of the despatch, he altered some of the notes on the letters before him, 
and as one of the secretaries took away the bundle for distribution he 
said to him,— 

“Inform the secretary of His Excellency the Minister for War that 
Prince Schouloff will wait upon his Chief in an hour’s time.” 

When this latter had left the room, the prince turned to Dmitri 
Dmitrievitch Keratieff, his private secretary, and remarked,— 

‘You are sure that you never heard your father, Dmitri Keratieff, 
refer by name to this Baroness Altdorff,—‘ Bella-Demonia,’ as they 
call her ?” 

“Never, Excellency. After the attempt upon the life of His 
Majesty in which my father received his death-wound, he spoke to me 





two spaces gives him L on AA’; and K on BB’ rotated two spaces gives him a 
second L. Z treated the same way gives A on AA’, and thus out of “ Ghmkz” the 
first half ‘‘ Bella” is produced, and in the same way the whole word, and the whole 
despatch. ; 4 
Pithe great point to be noted is that by this means the same letter never means 
the same thing twice, so that the principal means of deciphering cryptograms—.e., 
the observation of the most recurrent letters and substituting for than the commonest 
vowels and consonants—is destroyed. Without ever going more than two spaces to 
the right or left, 4010 different combinations can be formed ; whilst if the persons in 
ossession of the dials choose to read upward for writing and downward for reading, 
instead of as above downward for writing and upward for reading, 16,080,100 com- 
binations can be formed, and it is that number of chances to one against anybody 
but the right person hitting on the formula. 

Of course any arrangement of the letters of the alphabet, and any number of 
numerals, omitting the 1 and the 0, can be engraved on the two dials, so long as they 
coincide exactly with each other. 

SzLina Doxaro. 
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of a woman who possessed: his cipher-dial, but never mentioned her 
name. I was very young then.” 

At the private secretary’s words Prince Schouloff’s face clouded. The 
attempted assassination of the Tzar in which the late Chief of Police 
lost his life was a subject which the present Chief—for state reasons, 
he said—never allowed to be mentioned in his presence. However, 
his private secretary, as son of his predecessor, and Prince Schouloff’s 
especial protégé, considered himself a privileged person. At the time 
of his father’s death Dmitri Dmitrievitch Keratieff had been one of 
the junior clerks in the Department of Police, and when his father 
met his death in the abortive attempt of-the followers of Alexis 
Dorski, Prince Schouloff, who came to Petersburg to take the direction 
of the police, sought out his predecessor’s son and appointed him his 
confidential secretary. Dorski had disappeared,—he was reported 
killed at Odessa soon after,—and his society had been broken up. 
From that moment his conspiracy had been a forbidden subject, like 
many others, in the Department of Police. 

Now, however, the Chief did not silence his secretary, but re- 
7 with the air of a man who dimly recalls a half-forgotten in- 
cident,— 

“ How did he refer to her?” 

“ Though it was eight years ago, I remember his words as if they 
had been spoken yesterday. ‘ Dmitri,’ he said, ‘ you are too young now 
to understand the workings of the section in which you are a subordi- 
nate; but some day you may be called to a position of trust therein. 
There exists a duplicate of the cipher-dial with which I construct my 
political correspondence. Should ever a woman communicate with you 
by its means, lay the matter at once before your Chief, and tell him 
that I, Dmitri Keratieff, left for him the injunction that she was to be 
considered. Trust her utterly: the welfare of the Holy Russian Em- 
is in her heart, and may be in her hands.’ I believe this Bella- 

emonia to be the woman, Excellency, for my father would never have 
intrusted his cipher-dial to any one who would either duplicate or 
misuse it.” a 

““T think you are right,” returned Schouloff, as he reconcentrated 
his attention upon the papers before him. 

That day he devoted to important interviews with the Ministers of 
War and of Foreign Affairs, and at the closing of the office at four 
o’clock another step, and an important one, had been taken in the 
policy that was to eventuate in the war of 1877. 

The office was closed. The secretaries had gone, a servant had 
iy a reading-lamp upon his table, and Prince Schouloff was 
alone. 

He stretched his arms above his head in the manner of a man con- 
cluding his work or turning to some lighter employment. No one 
looking at him as he sat, idly for the moment looking out over the 
Prospect that teemed with life below him, would have dreamed that 
the hard, ascetic-looking man, with “diplomacy” written on every line 
of his face, the man whose word could at any moment send families 
to Siberia with a “ wolf’s passport,” or plunge the Oabinet in inter- 
Voi. XLITI.—22 
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national complications, had been, eight years before we see him in the 
office of the Police—Alexis Dorski, the Nihilist! 

It was he. But of this circumstance only two living souls were 
aware, and those were Prince Schouloff himself—and in after-years, 
people who know have said, One other. 





CHAPTER IV. 
BELLA-DEMONIA. 


Prince Schouloff rose, and, walking to the window, looked out 
over the Prospect of Alexander Newski, seeking a momentary relief 
from the cramped position to which he had been constrained by his 
work during the hours of toil. For a few minutes he stood idly 
watching the droschkies and troikas that crossed and recrossed one an- 
other, listening to the jangle of their bells and to the vague murmur 
of the .tsvoshtshiks’ voices as they apostrophized and harangued their 
ponies, after the manner of their class. ‘Then he drew down the blinds 
to shut out the remainder of the already dying daylight, and seated 
himself once more at his bureau. 

From a carefully-locked drawer he took a small bundle of folded 
blue sheets, and placed at the bottom thereof “ Bella-Demonia’s” de- 
spatch of the morning, and was about to replace’ the bundle, when a 
second thought: struck him, and he unfolded them all in turn, running 
his eyes rapidly over their contents as he did so. All the*eigjginals 
were in cipher, but the translation was attached to each in his secretary’s 
handwriting. 

“This is a most marvellous woman,” soliloquized he, as he con- 
cluded his cursory examination of the bundle. “I wonder how she 
is to be accounted for. Among all the political agents of the Russian 
administration, of her alone nothing is known: as a rule, the Holy 
Empire is well informed as to the antecedents of its—spies ; but in the 
case of this woman it is different. Who is she?—or, rather, who was 
she?? Who is—or was—the Baron Altdorff? I have sent Dmitri Kera- 
tieff in turn to London, Berlin, Paris, Vienna, in search of information 
regarding her. I have inquired into all her aliases in vain: every- 
where we are met and assisted by her work, but by the woman herself 
—never. Well, well, notwithstanding the mystery, I would trust her 
where I would not trust Dmitri Keratieff himself. The treasury of 
the Department has been at her service for five years. A mere adven- 
turess—my English agent Emily Dashton, for instance—in her position 
would long ago have realized a million or so of roubles and disappeared. 
But Bella-Demonia is true to her trust under all circumstances: her 
motive, whatever it be, must be a strong one, and in due time no 
doubt she will elect to present herself. She says in this last despatch 
that she is coming here: when will she arrive? By St. Nicholas! I—I, 
Schouloff, confess that I am curious—nay, anxious—to see her.— W hat 
is it? 

_ The concluding words of his soliloquy were addressed to the 
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dvornik of the office, who had entered the room after a premonitory 
knock. 

“A lady,” replied the dvornik, “desires to speak with your Ex- 
cellency.” And he handed to the prince a card on which was engraved 
“The Countess Laroche, Avenue de Jena, Paris,” and in pencil had 
been added, in Russian, “ H6tel d’ Europe,—Hvropeiskaya Gosstinnitza.” 

“You told her that the office was closed ?” 

“Yes, Excellency, but she insisted that I should inquire if you 
were still here.” . 

“Did she state her business ?” 

“No, Excellency: she said only that she had just arrived from 
Vienna.” 

“From Vienna? Ah! Admit her, and order two of the guard 
to station in the secretaries’ office, before she comes through it.” 

Prince Schouloff had twice narrowly escaped assassination in this 
very room, and was prepared for emergencies. 

Two. minutes later a woman entered the room. She stood for a 
moment at the door, and said, interrogatively,— 5 

“¢ Prince Schouloff ?” 

“T am he,” returned Schouloff, scrutinizing her narrowly. “ Be 
‘seated, sodaini.” He spoke in Russian, and his visitor answered in 
the same language: 

‘“‘T see you have placed your Cossacks in the anteroom. I should 
have saved you the trouble by announcing myself as the Baroness 
Altdorff. It suits me, however, to be the Countess Laroche, travelling 
for k . health: so I gave to the dvornik the name by which I am to be 
known so long as I remain in Petersburg.”’ There was a simple, com- 
manding dignity in her words as she spoke, seating herself the while in 
the chair indicated, opposite to the Chief of Police. Prince Schouloff 
had remained standing. 

“ Bella~-Demonia!” he said, simply. 

“T am she.” 

Without another word, he went to the door, and called out, “ Cho- 
roskho! Ogon!” (“ All right! Go away!”) and the footsteps of the 
two soldiers were heard retiring down the corridor. Schouloff returned, 
and, seating himself in the great leather-covered chair, remarked,— 

“T will not waste time in trivial compliments. I can only say that 
it affords me a profound satisfaction to meet Bella-Demonia face to face. 
You will explain the object of this visit in your own words and at your 
own time.” 

“Tt was time for us to meet. The negotiations at Vienna are 
practically closed. You will find that Bismarck and Andrassy are 
acting together, have done so from the first, and will do so to the end. 
The policy of Great Britain is.cut and dried. Their plans are formed. | 
It is time to form ours.” 

‘Ours ?” 

“Yes,—yours and mine.” 

Schouloff thought for a moment. Then he said,— 

“Madame von Altdorff, let us understand each other from the 
commencement——” 
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“Countess Laroche, if you please,” corrected she. 

“Very good,—Countess Laroche. You are staying at the Hotel 
d’Europe. Have you a passport ?—but of course you have.” 

“T have five,” returned she, simply. 

“‘T beg your pardon !” 

“ Here they are,” said she, taking a thin packet from the bosom of 
her dress. “Two of them are, as you see, countersigned by yourself. 
Here is that of the Countess Laroche, dated, issued, and visa-ed in 
Paris; these are respectively those of Mrs. Damian, issued and visa-ed 
in London ; of the Baroness Altdorff, signed by yourself, in Berlin; 
of the Baroness Altdorff, similarly signed, in Vienna ; and of Madame 
Raczewitz, issued, and so forth, in Constantinople.” 

The Chief of Police seemed thunderstruck. 

“‘ Madame,” said he, “ in two minutes you have impressed me as I 
have never been impressed before. May I ask your nationality? Your 
Russian is perfect, but foreign; your French is the same.” 

“T am cosmopolitan. I am in turn English, French, German, 
Russian, and, what is most to our present purpose, Roumeliote, but 
always and everywhere Bella-Demonia. Do I make myself clear?” 

- “To me—perfectly. Your identity established, pray consider the 
Department of Police at your service. And now, what have you to 
say ?’ 

- More than can be said now. One question, however, before we 
terminate this interview. When do we declare war?” 

Schouloff started, despite his training, despite himself. 

“ War?” he echoed. 

“Yes,—with Turkey.” 

For reply the Chief leaned forward and raised the shade from the 
lamp, flooding the room with light. He fixed his eyes on Bella- 
Demonia’s face. She returned his gaze unflinchingly. She was dressed 
- from head to foot in some black-beaded material, with here and there a 
flash of crimson, in a lining, a ribbon, or a feather. The Chief was 
apparently satisfied with his scrutiny. 

“When the Porte shall have rejected the conditions presented by 
the Conference.” 

“They will not be of a nature that the Porte can os ” 

A moment’s pause, and then Schouloff answered, short 

“ No ? 

“@ood! That is enough for to-day. To-morrow I will lay my 
plans before you. Is it agreed ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

Ten minutes later Prince Schouloff sat alone in his sanctum, buried 
in his complicated reflections. : 


ae 





CHAPTER V. 
A PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. 
On the following afternoon, when the. secretartes had gone and 


the offices had been closed to the world, as the bells of the neighbor- 
ing Cathedral of St. Isaac’s tolled the hour of five, Prince Schouloff 
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sat — more in his sanctum, in conference with the Baroness Alt- 
dorff. 

_ “AsT understand the position,” Bella-Demonia was saying, “ our 
plans stand thus. The conditions laid before the Ottoman Cabinet will 
be of a nature that will render their acceptance impossible. When this 
is an accomplished fact, and the Powers have protested by protocol, 
Russia will cross the Pruth, and enter Asia Minor by Batoum or Kars 
without further notice.” 

“Exactly.” 

“What opposition shall we meet?” 

“In Europe, little or none. Roumania will join our cause, and 

robably Bulgaria. In Asia we shall probably have difficulty with 
Moukhtar Pasha.” 

“ And where shall we station our political observatory ?” 

“Probably at Odessa.” . 

“That is wrong. It is too far from Stamboul.” 

“Has Bella-Demonia anything better to suggest ?” 

“Certainly, or she would not be here. Give me a map of the 
country.” 

Schouloff laid a chart of the Balkan Peninsula on the table, and 
together they bent over the sheet, the woman demonstrating with her 
finger as she spoke quickly and decisively, in the tones of one stating 
a case with which he is entirely familiar : . 

“Immediately on the declaration of war, long before we reach the 
Danube, the Buda-Pesth, Giurgevo, and Varna route to Constantinople 
will be closed. The ports of the Black Sea will be blockaded, the sea- 
route from any other port will be impracticable. The only line of 
communication between the Powers and the Porte, therefore, will be 
across the Balkans by way of the Shipka Pass. To reach this point, 
messengers must pass through Belgrade, Widin, and possibly Plevna. 
From Shipka they must reach Stamboul by Eski Saghra and Adrian- 
ople. On the road between the two lies the village of Deve-kiui. At 
that village Madame Helen Raczewitz, a Roumeliote lady, must take 
a hunting-villa at once. By the time our armies cross the Pruth she 
will be firmly established there, and his Excellency Prince Schouloff 
will always be a welcome visitor.” 

As she ceased she looked up into Schouloff’s face to mark the effect 
of her words. 

“Then you propose——” said he. 

“To found a political observatory, away from large cities or mili- 
tary centres, though within a certain radius of Eski Saghra,—an ob- 
servatory, however, on the inevitable line of route between Stamboul 
and Europe.” 

“ But between this and next year I have important duties that*eall 
me to Paris and London. I could not occupy the chAteau of which 
you speak.” z 

“But I could. I propose to be there within a month.” 

“You know the state of a civilized country on the first outbreak 
of a war and before military control is established. Do you fully 
realize what would be the condition of affairs in Bulgaria? The good 
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Gladstone was nearer the truth than is his wont in his brochure on 
Batak. 

Bella-Demonia’s lip curled scornfully. 

“Do you think,” said she, “that a woman who has lived the life 
of Bella-Demonia is likely to flinch at the thought of a sojourn in a 
country notoriously Russophile? Besides, inquire at Philippopolis and 
Sofia concerning Madame Raczewitz: you will be satisfied, I think, 
that I am safe among the Balkans.” 

Prince Schouloff had resumed his seat, and now remained silent 
for a few moments, watching the woman opposite him. © 

“Madame von Altdorff,” said he, at length, “I do not ask a con- 
fidence which apparently you are desirous of withholding, but it is 
obvious that it must have been some terrible cataclysm in your life 
that plunged you into the whirlpool of political intrigue.” 

“A cataclysm indeed !—one that shattered every womanly feeling 
within me; one that turned my life into one protracted longing for ex- 
citement and distraction. When, on the death of Dmitri Keratieff at 
the hands of Alexis Dorski’s band, you took his place in the councils 
of the nation, a month of keen observation of your methods satisfied 
me that under your chieftainship the office of political agent would be 
no sinecure. I wrote to you: you gave me my first commission, and 
in an hour my womanhood, my past, was laid aside,—in a word, I be- 
came—Bella-Demonia !”” 

“‘T would that we had met sooner, baroness. With such a partner 
as yourself, there is no height to which an ambitious man might not 
aspire.” 

She looked at him for an instant as if in alarm. Then, resuming 
the cold, hard tone that was natural to her, she said,— 

“Tt is just as well that we did not meet then, for I am incapable 
of aught but hate. You understand me?” 

“ Perfectly,” replied Schouloff. And the conversation changed. 

A fortnight later the “plan of campaign” was settled. Day after 
day the Chief of Police had been closeted with the Baroness Altdorff, 
and nothing remained to be discussed, of the policy of the Chief and 
his liewtenante. “The Countess Laroche” was making ready for her 
departure; and in two days’ time Prince Schouloff would have left 
Petersburg for Paris en route for London. 

They sat, as usual, in the bureau of the Department of Police, and 
Bella-Demonia had just folded up her last sheet of notes, written in the 
cipher under which we first made her acquaintance. 

“So!” she said, “all is finished.” 

“ Almost,” replied Schouloff. 

“How? almost? Have you anything else to say ?” 

“Yes. Give me your attention, if you please, for a few moments 
longer, baroness: what remains to be said is not unimportant.” He 
paused for a moment, as if searching for words: then .he resumed. 
“You have never enlightened me, baroness, on the subject of your 
past, and for my part I have no desigg.to be enlightened. I only know 
that you are incomparable as you afé incomprehensible; I only know 
that, whatever your birth may have been, you would add lustre to any 
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name that you would deign to adopt. The family of Schouloff is 
second to none in the Russian Empire, and since before our history 
began the Schouloffs have ranked side by side with the Romanoff, the 
Dolgouroukis, and the Khristovs. This name, in all humility, I offer 
to you. Will you be my wife?” : 

Bella-Demonia had risen and walked to the window. 

There, she turned and faced Schouloff, who sat, nervously—for 
him—twisting an end of his moustache. 

“Prince Schouloff,” said she, “I regret from the bottom of my 
soul that you should have honored me with this proposition. I can 
never be more to you than I am now. I know that I am in your 
power, I have expressed my willingness to place myself still further in 
your hands, and I have no fear for the result. But more than your 
adjutant I can never be. Let us forget this scene, and resume our old 
positions with regard to each other. I can never be your wife.” 

A sharp contraction passed across the man’s features, but he regained 
his old icy composure as he replied,— 

“I know you too well to urge my suit. Some day I hope, however, 
that you may reconsider your decision. Should that day ever arrive, I 
leave it in your hands to tell me of it. Meanwhile, I am always your 
obedient servant.” . 

She inclined her head in silence. 

“ think there ig no more to be said,” he resumed. ‘So, au revoir. 
Early in the year I will join you in our Bulgarian observatory.” 

“Good!” she replied, simply. “I shall look forward to your 
coming. Aw revoir !” 
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CHAPTER I. 
A COMMITTEE OF WAYS AND MEANS. 


“Bort, my dear girl, for: heaven’s sake be reasonable. How the 
deuce do you suppose I can get ten thousand pounds?” 

“ How should I know?” 

“Very well, then : don’t be absurd.” 

And Major Homer Carteret and Mrs. Bradley Dashton sat looking 
at each other as if hoping to derive inspiration from each other’s 
ingenuous countenances, 

They were. excellently well matched, this brother and sister: he 
was a gentlemanly adventurer, and she was a garrison hack. This is 
perhaps a trifle crude. Let us explain. 

Major Homer Carteret was “society runner” for a syndicate of 
Oriental ag who promoted companies in the far-Eastern city. 
His was the task of snaring ornamental directors with high-sounding 

titles, and moneyed youngsters wath plethoric bank-accounts: no one 

in the business had so keen a scent or so sure a hand, no one was 80 
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innocent a “+ my hat victim or so enthusiastic a a a sup- 
porter as Major Homer Carteret, and, though Dick Saville and other 
ribald spirits who had suffered by and with him averred that his 
military commission was one in the Salvation Army, there was no 
denying that, diplomatic and deprecating to the last degree, Major 
Carteret was a most useful member of the society which for a consider- - 
ation he adorned. 

To explain yet further, the major owed his rank to some obscure 
Indian regiment, and according to his own account had seen much 
service in the Empire; but a majority in a Sikh regiment is not a 
lucrative post, nor is it one in which the undoubted talents of the 
major found full scope, and he took the first opportunity to seek the 
mother-country as the pioneer of a queer gold-mining company, and, 
having found the work profitable and congenial, realized that this was 
his proper sphere, and settled in London, where his fame spread among 
maiitien but unpresentable financiers, as purveyor of directors and social 
“drummer” for the stocks of his employers. His business found an 
able co-operator in the person of his sister, when she too forsook her 
all—to wit, all the officers in Bengal—and established herself in the 
cosey little house in Mayfair where we find her sitting on this bright 
November morning, in conference with Major Homer Carteret. 

Their tactics were such as to compel the admiration of all who 
suffered by them. The major and his sister were “devilish good 
fellows,” both of them: did any gilded youth desire to meet any par- 
ticular damsel en petit comité, Mrs. Dashton could always be depended 
upon to give a little dinner, at which she and her brother counted for 
little save as hosts. During dinner Mrs. Dashton, with some excuse 
or apology for talking shop, would deftly draw from the major a few 
enthusiastic words regarding his last “investment ;” over the wine and 
the first cigar the major generally managed to re-introduce the subject, 
and the gilded youth, as a rule, bit at the bait and “ went a hundred” 
in company with the major, “ just for fun.” The company generall 
turned out to be one of unlimited liability, and in due season burst wit 
more or less explosive force, and the major when reproached would 
express the most awful consternation, but “as a friend of the directors” 
would manage to limit the gilded youth’s liability to a “ few” thousands, 
whilst he, poor old chap, was absolutely ruined, and in his despair 
would borrow five hundred for a month to get himself on his feet again. 
As the five hundred was always punctually repaid, he always got it, 
and with it the commiseration and absolution of his unconscious victims. 
For the supply of ornamental directors he had a fixed ascending scale : 
a baronet, so much; a baron, so much ; a viscount, an earl, a marquis, 
a duke, so much apiece, according to the standing of the title in the 
financial Debrett which financiers keep locked up in their strong boxes. 

For her share in the proceedings Mrs. Dashton charged a regular 
commission, with now and then a bonus. At this moment she wanted 
a bonus, but the bonus she wanted was ten thousand pounds, and at 
this moment it-was decidedly inconvenient. The major was “ fillin 
the cast,” to put it dramatically, of a company for the exploitation o 
some absolutely inaccessible copper-mines in Asia Minor, and, though 
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the syndicate was wealthy, the major had run through about as much 
“ petty cash” as the concern could stand. ; 

He was consequently constrained to remark,— - 

‘“‘ For heaven’s sake, be reasonable !” 

“ Well, it’s your own affair, Homer. If Arlingford doesn’t have 
this ten thou. by Monday, ‘ up he goes’ at Tattersall’s and the Club; 
and that means the extinction of Arlingford; and the extinction of 
Arlingford means the extinction of the Ararat Mining Company.” 

“ But, hang it all, he’s had between fifteen and twenty thousand 
already, and the company is beginning to look into the accounts.” 

“Well, what if he has? you’ve had the value of your money. 
Without his house for head-quarters you’d never have filled your board 
of directors, and you certainly wouldn’t have got young Saville, or 
young Midas, to ‘go a hundred for fun,’ as you call it. Besides, you 
must get this American Briggs. He’s a millionaire, and so long as 
_ Arlingford’s on his feet you can always strike him there. He’s to be 
at this dinner there to-night to say good-by to Goddard.” 

“Goddard?” 

“You argue yourself unknown. Twentieth Hussars, Queen’s Mes- 
senger, most popular_man in London.” 

|“ Never met him.” 

“No, you wouldn’t: he hasn’t got any hundreds ‘to go for fun’.” 

“ Keep to business, if you please.” 

“TI am keeping to business. I want ten thousand pounds.” 

“ Well, I haven’t got them, and can’t get them. There.” 

“Well, what are we going to do?” 

“T don’t know. °Can’t you borrow it from Schouloff? These 
Russian princes are always fabulously rich.” 

“Schouloff could certainly get it me if he wanted anything in 
return for it. He told me at the Ackerlys’ last night that there was a 
favor I could do him; but I can’t do him ten thousand pounds’ worth 
of work in three days.” 

“Still, you could try him. See what he wants.” 

“T shall certainly do that this afternoon ; but it’s a forlorn hope.” 

There was a minute’s silence, and then the brother broke out : 

“Don’t sit saying nothing! Suggest something, for goodness’ sake.” 

“ T was just about to do so,” returned Mrs. Dashton, her eyes fixed 
on the fire. “You go straight into the city and move heaven and earth 
to get the money. Ill write to Schouloff to get him here this after- 
noon. Write from the city to Lady Arlingford to say you are detained, 
but will come in after dinner: I'll write later on and say I’m ill, but 
will also come in afterwards. Meet me at Arlingford’s at nine o’clock, 
and before they’re out from dinner we’ll compare notes. I haven't 
much hope.” 

“Nor have I.” 

“Well, do your best, anyhow.” 

“You bet I will.” , 

And Major Homer Carteret took up his hat and left the house. 

As soon as he had gone, Mrs. Bradley Dashton sat down and 
wrote a few lines. 
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“Take this,” said she to the servant who appeared in answer to her 

summons, “to the Russian Legation, and wait for an answer.” 

i This done, she walked to the fire and held out her fingers to the 
aze. 

Mrs. Bradley Dashton was an extremely handsome woman in the 
luxurious blonde style of beauty. Her eight-and-twenty years sat 
lightly on her fuzzy brow, and the ravages of the Indian climate, and 
the excitement of her life as the successive flame of every subaltern in 
the Bengal Staff Corps, had left no trace upon her regular features. 

This had not escaped the notice of the Earl of Arlingford when 
he visited India on a hunting-tour, a couple of years before, and, un- 
mindful of the existence of his wife in England, or perhaps relying on 
that lady for protection against the ultimate wiles of the siren, he had 
easily persuaded her to abandon Bengal for London; and in her secret 
soul Emily Dashton cherished a hope, founded on a light promise of 
Lord Arlingford’s, that so soon as her ladyship should seek redress of 
her wrongs through the medium of the divorce court, she, Emily 
Dashton, should graduate as the Countess of Arlingford in the peerage 
of England. 

Hence her anxiety to aid his lordship in the present strait, hence 
her late conference with her brother the major, and hence her summons 
to Prince Schouloff, whose ally she had been, off and on, ever since her 
return to England. 

The answer to the latter arrived promptly, and with a little sigh of 
satisfaction Mrs. Bradley Dashton proceeded to lunch. 





CHAPTER II. 
A POLITICAL COMMISSION. 


At three o’clock that afternoon, clad in the most bewitching of 
wrappers, Mrs. Bradley Dashton lay curled up in an arm-chair before 
her fire, expectant. It cannot be said that her features were free from 
care, for there’s many a slip twixt the fingers and ten thousand pounds; 
still, she was more hopeful than she had been in the morning, for Schou- 
loff’s prompt reply to her note and his obedience to her summons 
pointed to the fact that there was something she could do for him, and 
Prince Schouloff’s service, though one of danger and intricacy, was ex- 
cellently well paid. 

The miniature cathedral chimes of the carriage-clock on the mantel- 
piece had hardly struck thrice when Mrs. Dashton heard a hansom 
checking its mad career at her door, and, a moment after, Schouloff 
entered the room. She did not rise, but extended to him her hand, 
which the Russian bent himself reverentially to kiss. 

“ And how goes it with my charming ally ?” he began. 

“Pretty well, thanks. At this moment I’m bored. I want some- 
thing to do,—something exciting. That’s why I asked you to call.” 

“Ah! I thought as much. Well, how much is it this time?” he 
asked, in a matter-of-fact tone of voice. 

‘Ten thousand pounds.” ‘ 
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“Dear me! is that all?” 

“ That’s all for the present,” said she, ignoring the sarcasm. 

“ Only ten thousand pounds!” repeated Prince Schouloff. 

“Can I have it?” 

“ Well, I hope so. It will depend on yourself.” 

“You don’t mean to say,” she said, eagerly, “ that there’s anything 
I can do for you that’s worth ten thousand pounds? I want it by 
Monday.” 

“Tf you will do what I want, your work will be done by midnight. 
At one A.M., unless you fear I might compromise you by so untimely 
a call, I will come here and pay you ten thousand pounds, in notes or 
gold. How do you want them ?” 

“Don’t play with me, Schouloff,” said the woman, nervously: “I 
can’t bear‘it. I want this money awfully badly.” 

“T am not playing. I was never more serious in my life. I heard 
that his lordship needed ten thousand pounds, and obtained the money 
yesterday in the hope that you could earn it.” 

“arn it! It’s a large sum!” 

“ An enormous sum,—the greatest I have ever paid for an individual 
service.” a 

“T su ou want something impossible. 

“To ea anadt so beautiful a talented as Mrs. Bradley Dashton, 
nothing should be impossible.” 

The woman sat watching him. She knew her man, and the thought 
that the money was within her reach was so sweet that she postponed 
as far as possible the stating of the condition which she felt sure must 
shatter her hopes. ; 

“ Well,” she said, at last, “ what do you want me to do?” 

Schouloff became suddenly very grave. 

“Emily Dashton,” he said, “I know no Englishwoman who can 
work with your promptitude and finesse. You have often served me in 
what may be called police-cases : I have never employed you in political 
intrigue. J.am going to give you a commission higher than any you 
have executed hitherto.” 

“Why don’t you give it to Bella-Demonia?” asked she, sus- 
piciously. 

“ Because the Baroness Altdorff is at this moment in Turkey,—for 
her health.” — 

“Well, what is it? I’ll do your commission,—whatever it is,” 
concluded she, desperately. 

“Good! If you can, I know you will; but it is something higher 
than the stealing of a letter or the extortion of a confession. Listen ! 
You = bidden toa dinner at Lord Arlingford’s to-night.” 

&“ es. ; 

“To meet Captain Aubyn Goddard.” 

{3 Yes,” 

“ He starts by the night-express from Charing Cross by Dover, for 
Vienna, en route for Constantinople, with governmental despatches of 
the highest importance.” 

“Yes, yes. Go on.” 


e 
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‘‘ He must not go.” 

6“ WHat 9? i 

“He must be detained.” 

“ And who is to detain him?” asked the woman, with an expressive 
shrug of the shoulders, 

“You.” 

“ IV’ 

“ Exactly.” 

“ Prince Schouloff, do you realize what you have asked ?” 

“Do you realize that you have asked for ten thousand pounds ?” 

“Do you know Aubyn Goddard ?” 

“ By reputation,—well.” 

“ And how do you suppose he is to be prevented from doing his 
duty ?” 

“T have not the vaguest idea. If I had, I should save ten thousand 

unds.” 

For a full minute the two sat looking at each other, the man 
deadly calm, the woman evidently profoundly agitated. At last she 
spoke. 
me If this is the price of the money, I had better abandon all hope 
of it. The thing is grotesquely impossible. You know, as well as I 
do, that from the moment he leaves Arlingford’s till he enters the 
train at Calais he will be watched by armed men. How can he be 
stopped ?” 

“ He cannot be stopped. Besides, I do not want him stopped,— 
only detained: till to-morrow morning will be sufficient. The delay 
of his despatches for a few hours is all that is necessary. Force is out 
of the question: he must not start.” 

“ And you expect me to prevent him,—to keep him in London ?” 

“You knew him in India, did you not?” 

“Yes,” answered the woman, with a flush, “but that was all 
over years ago. I have no more power over him than—than you 
have.” 

“ Well,” said Schouloff, looking at his watch, “I must go. It is 
four o’clock. Between this and midnight a woman like you might 
wreck an empire. Think it over: do. not throw down your cards 
before you have played a single one. I dine at the Duke’s to-night : 
at ten I shall drop in at the Arlingfords’. At eleven you will put 
your scheme, whatever it may be, into operation. At twelve the mail 
will go without the Queen’s Messenger,—I hope. And at one I shall 
have the honor of waiting upon you with ten thousand pounds,—I hope. 
Now, au plaisir and @ bientot.” 

And before Mrs, Dashton could say another word he had left the 
room. As the rattle of his cab-wheels died away in the distance, 
Mrs. Dashton dropped into her chair, and lay there motionless, her 
eyes fastened on the wall before her. 
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CHAPTER III. 
CAPTAIN AUBYN GODDARD. 


Ir was nine o'clock. 

In the drawing-room of Arlingford House, Piccadilly, Mrs. 
Bradley Dashton sat in a low arm-chair before the fire in much the 
same attitude as we left her at her own house in Mayfair. The lights 
were turned low, but the butler wag, making a tour of the room, turn- 
ing them up one by one. 

“ Dinner is not over yet, Cookson?” remarked she. 

“ Not yet, ma’am. Dinner was late.” 

“When Major Carteret arrives, show him in here.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

To judge by the expression on Mrs. Bradley Dashton’s face, her 
plans had not undergone any simplification since the afternoon, and 
she had evidently arrived at that point at which there is nothing to 
be done save to await developments from external sources. It was 
therefore with a sigh of relief and anticipation that she rose and moved 
towards the door as Cookson a few moments later drew aside the por- 
tires, announcing,— : 

“ Major Carteret.” 

“ How late you are!” she exclaimed, hurriedly. “I n to be 
afraid that you wouldn’t get here before dinner was over 

“What! doubt me? And after so much devotion to the cause,— 
after foregoing a charming dinner here and rushing through my solita 
one at the Club on purpose to serve you? Really, my dear child———” 

“ You're too civil to have any good news,” interrupted she. “ Keep 
your society manner for Lady Arlingford. You're only truthful when 
you're disagreeable. Be disagreeable now; for I want the truth, 
Have you beensable to raise the money ?” 

“T regret to say that it was impossible.” 

“ Well, what’s to be done?” 

“TI don’t know. There’s only Schouloff left. I saw him this 
afternoon, and he hinted that you could be of service to him. I sup- 
pose you’ve seen him ?” 

“Yes, I’ve seen him.” 

“ And can he help us?” 

“Yes, if——” 

“If! Good God! listen to her! As though there could be any 
‘if?! Of course you'll do what he wants. What is it?” 

“ Captain Goddard leaves to-night for Vienna with- despatches——” . 

“ Well, what has it to do with him?” 

“Schouloff wants him detained. That’s all.” 

“ Oh LP ; : 

The tone of Major Carteret’s exclamation spoke volumes. 

“T’m getting bored with this Goddard,” said he, after a pause. 

“Of course I regret that,” said she, “but he’s an old sweetheart 
of Alice Arlingford’s, I think. That should make him interesting to 
you.’ 
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“Indeed! Why?” 

“‘ Because you have been laboring under the delusion that you 
might, by the employment of much strategy, induce Lady Arlingford to 
care for you or compromise herself. You have not succeeded, nor are 
you likely to succeed. You are not her ‘form,’ even did she intend to 
be so charming as to give her husband cause for alarm,—which does 
not, I grieve to say, seem likely. You forced your entrée here by 
lending Jack Arlingford money. Well, you are here. What advantage 
have you gained ?” . 

“ You are delightfully frank,—I might almost say rude. Why ?” 

“ Because you’re no use to me: so why should I be civil ?” 

“An admirable reason; but you might reflect-——” 

At this juncture Cookson the butler entered, and put an end to 
the colloquy by saying to Carteret,— 

" His lordship desires to know if you will join them in the dining- 
room.’ 

“Oh! very well,” replied Carteret. “Yes.” And he went. 

“ Who’s here, Cookson?” said Mrs, Dashton when he had gone. 
“Mr. Cincinnatus Q. Briggs, an American gentleman, ma’am, 

Master—erghem !—Mr. Charles Middleton, and Miss Middleton.” 

“Ts that all? What made dinner late?” asked Mrs. Dashton, in 
quick alarm. 

“‘They were waiting for a gentleman who sent a note at the last 
moment, ma’am.” 

“Do you know who it was?” 

“T think it was——” 

“ Captain Goddard.” 

A footman made the announcement, cutting his superior short as 
' Captain Goddard entered the room. Mrs. Dashton had resumed her 
seat before the fire, and the new-comer did not notice her. 

“ Not quite finished dinner yet, sir,” said the butler. ‘“ Would you 
like to go into the dining-room ?” 

“Thanks, no. I’ll wait here.” 

“ And I’ll keep you company !” 

The words were spoken by Mrs. Dashton, who turned as she spoke 
and held out her hand. Seeing her, Goddard uttered an exclamation 
of surprise. 

“Hullo, Dashey!” he cried. “ How are you, old lady? How 
stunning you look! Egad! and deadly respectable, too,—for you.” 

“ Hold your tongue. We're not in India now; and please remem- 
ber it’s something like seven or eight years since we met there.” 

“ But——” 

“Don’t! Don’t look at me and say it’s impossible to remember 
seven or eight years. I?ll take all your compliments for granted,— 
and I'll take a little discretion and prudence at the same time, if you 
please. Do you understand me, Captain Goddard ?” 

“Perfectly, Mrs. Dashton,” replied he, gravely. -There was a 
moment’s pause, and then he added, with -a quick intonation of sud- 
denly-aroused suspicion in his voice,— 

“What are you doing here?” 
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“In England?’ queried she, meeting his tone with one of subdued 
defiance. : 

“No: in this house.” 

“Oh! on a visit.” 

“ Whose invitation ?” 

“Whose business ?” 

“That depends.” 

“On what?” 

“On you.” 

“Not on you?” 

“That also depends.” 

The little colloquy was made with laconic rapidity. As silence 
reigned again, Mrs. Dashton eyed her opponent keenly, as if measuring 
their respective strengths. Finally, seeming to satisfy herself of her 
own inferiority, she resumed, in an altered tone,— 

“ Well, what do you want to know ?” 

“‘ How you got into this house.” 

“ By Lord Arlingford’s invitation.” 

“So I thought!” 

The woman bit her lip. 

“Well, next?” she asked, containing herself with an effort. 

“ How long have you known Lady Arlingford?” was Goddard’s 
next question. 

“Since I arrived in England from Nice.” 

“So I supposed! How long is that?” 

“ About two months.” j 

“‘ How do you like her?” 

“T don’t know. I haven’t thought.” 

“ How does she like you?” 

“T don’t know. I haven’t cared. How does she like you ?” 

“Well, I hope.” 

“Good! I’m glad to find some one she does care for.” 
“ e You don’t like Lady Arlingford as well as her husband, do 
you?” 

Mrs, Dashton rose with an impatient gesture. 

“Tm getting a little tired of your questions,” she said, petulantly. 
“Tell me plainly, is it ‘Pax’ between us?” 

“Yes, if you behave yourself. Now look here, Dashey,” he con- © 
tinued, frankly, “it’s a rough thing to hurt a woman’s feelings, and 
I hate to be hard on you, but Lady Arlingford is my cousin, and a 
dear friend into the bargain, and—and—well, hang it! you’ve no 
right here in the same house with her, and if you give me cause I shall 
be compelled to drop her a hint, and then most likely she’1]——” 

“Do as her husband bids her,—as all dutiful and obedient wives 
should !” 

“Qh!” The intonation which Goddard threw into the ejaculation 
was unmistakable. 

“ Ezactly,” said Mrs. Dashton, as if in reply. “ It és ‘ Pax,’ isn’t 
it? Let us forget, forgive, and shake hands over it. I’m not going 
to stay long: I go abroad in less than a month: so you needn’t be 
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alarmed on Lady Arlingford’s account. I must have a pleasant life, 
if I die for it, and if Lady Arlingford won’t ask me to her house,— 
why, Lord Arlingford must,—that’s all. I’m very little in England, 
but to keep my Continental friends going I must have a good house 
in London at my back.” 

“ Do your Continental friends care much ?” 

“Of course they do,—Prince Schouloff, for instance, who entertains 
so charmingly, whose yacht, opera-boxes, villas everywhere, are always 
at my disposal. He sees me here; he likes to come to Lord Arling- 
ford’s informal little gatherings after his stately dinners and ceremo- 
nials. For Arlingford’s little parties are not particularly ceremonious, 
are they ?” 

“ Well,—erghem !—you’re here, aren’t you, old lady? so you ought 
to know.” 

He spoke lightly, but in his heart he was thinking, “ Poor Alice! 
I wonder how I can help her.” What Mrs. Dashton would have 
answered remains uninvented ; for at that moment a rattle of the rings 
of the portiéres announced the arrival from the dining-room of Lady 
Arlingford and Miss Kitty Middleton. 

The Countess of Arlingford, rapidly taking in the pair that rose as 
* she entered, bowed icily as she greeted Mrs. Bradley Dashton, who re- 
turned her bow with something of defiance in the gesture of her head. 
The enmity of the two women was obvious to the merest observer. 
Turning to Goddard, however, her manner entirely changed. 

“ Ah, Aubyn!” she exclaimed, ‘I am so glad to see you! What 


a long while it seems since you went away! You remember Kitty, of 


course, and—Mrs. Bradley Dashton—Captain fv 


“Captain Goddard and I have met before,” said Mrs. Dashton, 
with a smile, ‘and we have just been re-cementing our friendship.” 

Goddard looked for a moment at the gold-headed Kitty, who stood 
staring at him, and then said,— ; 

“ Kitty, kiss your old pal at once!’ 

“Let me see,” mused Kitty: “what is it the Yankee says? Oh, 
yes! Why, cert’nly.” And with much deliberation Miss Middleton 
proceeded to kiss the handsome Queen’s Messenger. 

“Kitty,” said Lady Arlingford, “do be more careful—before 
strangers,” 

“Oh,” replied the girl, turning saucily with her arms still round 
Goddard’s néck, “ Mrs. Dashton won’t be scared at a kiss—more or 
less,” she added in Goddard’s ear. 

“So you’re as wild as ever?” said the latter, who was suffering 
from mingled amusement and embarrassment. 

“Worse a great deal,” put in Lady Arlingford. “If you could 
have heard her at dinner-——” 

“ Well,” explained Kitty, “you wanted some one to wake you up. 
You looked like a block of marble, and you ought to be very much 
obliged to me for being so disreputable a person. What do you suppose 
I asked the Yankee, iden oid hades 

“Something more awful than usual, or you would not be so much 
amused. Goon: I’m ready to be shocked.” 
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“T put on my most serious face and asked what he did when he 
found a more than usually high mantel-piece. He looked puzzled, and 
waited for an explanation: so I explained by asking if, under the cir- 
cumstances, he stood on his head, so as to get his feet’ up, in the national 
attitude.” 

“‘ What did he do?” 

“Sold me dead. Instead of being a bit amazed or amused, he 
said, ‘Is that out of Punch?” 

“ Poor Kitty! how crushing !” 

“Never mind. I shall survive the blow, and come up smiling for 
the second round. I'll get Mrs. Dashton to tell me about Prince 
Schouloff’s adventures and crimes. I’m always so interested in any one 
with a Russian name,—sort of blood-curdling, isn’t it? You'll tell me 
of the beautiful murders he’s committed, won’t you, Mrs. Dashton? 
It’ll cheer me up.” 

“Tf the prince heard you,” said Lady Arlingford, with a smile; 
“you would probably be sent to Siberia for life.” = Ses 

“Who is your Russian curiosity you’re so keen about?” 
Goddard. : 

“ Prince Schouloff, the Russian plenipotentiary. You know him, 
surely ?” 

“T know of him. An unprincipled scoundrel, from all accounts,— 
utterly unscrupulous,—a relentless, indomitable autocrat; in short,-a 
thoroughly typical diplomat, who bears the reputation of uninterrupted 
success in his career by never having fallen a victim to the tender passion. 
There’s a hearsay description for you.” : 

“In that case,” said Mrs. Dashton, “ his’days of success are num- 
bered now.” 

“‘ And who is the conqueror ?” 

“Why, Bella~-Demonia.” 

“ And who’s Bella-Demonia?” pursued Goddard. 

“Qh, come on, Mrs. Dashton,” broke in Kitty. ‘ You can tell him 
about Bella-Demonia presently.” 

F e You should not bore Mrs. Dashton, Kitty,” said Lady Arling- 
ord. 

“Don’t mind her, Mrs. Dashton,” said the young woman, drawing 
her victim towards the billiard-room, that was separated from the 
drawing-room by heavy curtains, “You got to where the two spies 
crept out from the window-curtains, their daggers gleaming !—EEEH !” 

Kitty Middleton’s sentence closed with a scream. She had run into 
Cookson, who at that moment entered through the curtains with coffee. 
Recdvering herself, however, she took her cup and disappeared with 
Mrs. Dashton. 

Left alone with Goddard, Lady Arlingford seated herself by his 
side, saying, as she did so,— | 

“ How long it seems since you went to India! And by what a 
strange collection of accidents it is that we have never met since !” 

“ Do you remember the day I left ?” said he, in reply. “ We were 
dreadful spoons, weren’t we? Ah, I little thought then that I should 

come back to find you had forgotten your first sweetheart !” 
Vor. XLIII.—28 
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“ How do you know 
“ That I was your first? Why, you were only three years old when 
we met,” d 

“Well, how do you know I have forgotten? But, seriously, you 
were in hopes of getting into active service. I heard General Saville 
say something of your getting a command. Is that true?” 

“Partly. I expect to get an appointment that may lead to a com- 
mand. General Saville’s awfully fond of me,—dear old chap!. He’d 
do anything for me, and he has great influence at head-quarters.” 

“Of course your knowledge of Eastern languages will help your 
promotion.” 

“Well, yes, to a certain extent. I must say that I look forward to 
active service as my greatest luck. I can say it to you, Alice: I feel 
that if the chance comes I can make a career, and my chance has come, 
I think. The mission on which I start to-night is of the greatest 
importance. Vital issues depend on the prompt delivery of my de- 
spatches: the loss of an hour might prove fatal to their effect. I am 
the more anxious to carry through to-night’s job satisfactorily, as it will 
be my last service before retiring.” 

“ But, in spite of all that, I shall hate to see you leave for Afghan- 
istan.” 

“ Ah, but you don’t know how tired I am of being a toy soldier. 
Fm only a sort of postman, after all !” 

_“ Nice thing for a Queen’s Messenger to say !” 

“Well, denuded of the swagger, it’s much the same. I carry de- 
spatches ; so does the postman. He works harder and gets worse paid, 
—that’s all. There has been one thing about it lately, however,—an 
adventure that interested me immensely, and I had made up my mind 
to see the end of it, but I shall probably be prevented by this very 
stroke of good luck. And I’m just disappointed. Human nature, 
you know——” 

“ An adventure? Tell me about it.” ‘ 

“T will. This last August, waiting in Vienna for despatches, I 
went to a masquerade, and, after having been thoroughly bored by the 
usual round of stupidity, was just leaving, when a woman who I had 
noticed was being followed and annoyed by a man put herself under 
my escort to regain her carriage unmolested. The voice was unmis- 
takably gentle: no one, even in that questionable place, could have 
presumed to be impertinent to her. You felt at once that she feared no 
insult: even in asking a service she had the air of: conferring a favor. 
The charm of this confidence in herself and in me was so profound 
that I forgot everything else and could only speculate on the mystery. 
She hurried me forward till we reached a side-door and found ourselves 
in a lonely street, apparently far from the general entrance. Here a 
brougham was waiting. She jumped in. Aghast at the thought that 
the adventure was to end there and then, I begged to be allowed to 
see her again. In reply she made me promise to ask no questions of 
or about her, and then,~iving me an invitation to breakfast the fol- 
lowing day, said, ‘Good-night, and many thanks, Captain Aubyn 
Goddard ?” he. 
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“She knew you! Who was she?” 
“To this moment I have not the vaguest idea, beyond that she is 

called the Baroness Altdorff. By the time I had read her name and 

address on the card she had given me, her brougham was out of 
sight.” 

" You take away my breath. It is fascinating; but I suppose I 

need ask no more ?” 

“You are mistaken. Equivocal as the adventure appears in the 
beginning, to the end I can tell you every detail.” 
“Did you go to breakfast? But of course you did. What a 
uestion !”” 
“‘ The address was in the suburbs. I found a little house hidden 
in a garden that at first appeared deserted, but at the appointed time I 
was admitted at once. A simplicity and elegance that bespoke the 
owner pervaded this charming nest. The whole place was a dumb 
repudiation of the feverish adventure of the night before,—all was 
such rattling ‘ good form ;’ there was that crisp, get-up-early appearance 
which boded more the advent of a healthy English girl in her spotless 
cuffs and collar than of my heroine, whose entrance put an end to my 
reflections. She was quite unknown to me. I will spare you all 
description. The confidence that had been her chief attraction the 
night before saved a world of awkwardness. She had a strange 
charm, and, intelligent and often profound as.her conversation on 
current events was, I give you my word I entirely forgot that 

I had never seen her before. It seemed as though we were old 

friends.” 

“What was she like? Very beautiful ?” 

“T really don’t know.” 

“ What an absurd answer !” 

“But I mean it. I don’t know if she is what is called beautiful ; 

I don’t know if she is what I thought beautiful. I only know that 

that is a point one ignores in her presence. I doubt if any one could 

describe her after seeing her.” 
Lady Arlingford smiled. 
Pie... have described her, by not being able to describe her,” she 
said. 

Aubyn Goddard colored. 

“ My dear Alice,” said he, “you show me I’ve been making an 

awful fool of myself.” 

“ Aubyn,” returned the woman, earnestly, “the love of a man is 
not foolish, in my eyes.” 

He started. 

“ Love?” said he. 

“Yes, love !” she replied. 
A dead silence fell between them. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A GAME OF ECARTE. 


It was broken by the sound of a boyish voice exclaiming behind 
them,— 

“ Hullo, Goddard ! you back again? I heard my governor say you 
were going to Afghanistan. Is it true? I wish I could go with you.” 
Charlie Middleton had just entered the room. 

“T hope it’s true,” replied Goddard, pleasantly. “I think so. Are 
you going into the service?” 

“No. The mater always begins to cry when any one says 
‘soldier,’ and a fellow can’t make his mother cry, can he?—beastly 
bad form. Where’s my beastly sister? She’s always in the way 
when one doesn’t want her. The other day I was talking to Mrs. 
Dashton, and—well, catch Kitty giving a fellow a chance !—not she. 
Deuced fine woman, Mrs. Dashton, ain’t she? I say, has she got any 
Mr. Dashton ?” 

“The memory of man runneth not to the contrary,” quoted God- 
dard, a quaint look coming into his eyes. “You take my advice, 
Charlie, and give Mrs. Dashton a wide berth.” 

“Well, I think a good many people are a good deal too hard’ on 
her. She’s a woman not easily understood. Now, I do understand her,” 
said Charlie, with the superiority of his seventeen years. 

“Come and talk to your May Queen, Charlie,” called Kitty from 
the door of the billiard-room at this point. , 

“Oh, you! vulgar beggar,” ejaculated Charlie, coloring helplessly. 
“ There’s a sister for a man to have!” 

“Come to its May Queen, mother’s darling,” reiterated Kitty, 
laughing herself into the room. “You didn’t know Charlie was his 
mother’s darling, did. you? His mother ought to have heard him 
calling Mrs. Dashton the May Queen.” 

At this point Charlie Middleton’s overtaxed forbearance became too 
much for him: he made a wild rush for his escaping sister which took 
them both out of the room. 

“ What a good girl that is,” said Lady Arlingford, “in spite of her 
wild tongue! I don’t know what I should do without her.” 

“Ts it true that she’s to marry Dick Saville?” 

‘Yes: they were made for each other; but I shall miss her sadly. 
She is always ready with a cheery word to dispel the very worst attack 
of blues. My life would be much worse without her.” 

“ Worse ?” 

‘‘J—I mean—I meant to say I don’t make friends stays you 


know I am not what the French call ‘expansive,’ and as one gets 


older——” 


Goddard had been watching her color come and go as she strove to 
retrieve her slip of the tongue, and now he interrupted her gravely. 

“ Alice,” said he, “ what does all this mean? You are not like 
your old self. We were boy and girl together for as long as we can 
remember; friendship and affection like ours do not fade with the 
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years that us by,—no, dear,—and my affection for you tells me 
more than I dreaded to hear. I have kept silent long enough,—too 
long, it may be.- Vague rumors have reached me, which I have not 
heeded, thinking that you would speak if there was aught to say. 
Tell me, what is your trouble?” 

“Trouble? Why, what an alarmist you are 

“ That is no answer. Look here, Alice: I am going away to-night, 
possibly for months, and I must come straight to the point. We will 
speak plainly. It is no use pretending not to know what the world 
saysof Arlingford. The world is not always—or often—right ; but— 
what is Mrs. Bradley Dashton doing here? why do you admit her?” 

“‘T—my dear Aubyn, you know very little of Jack Arlingford, to 
ask me such a question. He invites his own friends, and Mrs. Dashton 
is one of them. Let us talk of something else.” 

“No, we will talk of nothing else. I want to hear something 
of your life since your marriage. In all your letters you have been 
strangely reticent on this subject. Lots of gossip, but not a word of 
yourself. I believe I am the only man whose relationship to you gives 
him a right to question your husband.” 

“A right! My dear boy, you are so impetuous. If I do not 
complain, why should you? Why insist on pursuing an unpleasant 
subject? Do you not seeI am content? I madea mistake, that’s all.” 

“ That’s all! When I heard of your marriage—I was in Calcutta 
at the time—I wondered how your puritanical mother’s consent had 
been won. Everybody knew Jack Arlingford’s past. It would not 
have been telling tales out of school, in his case, and I wished that at 
that time I could have been in London. When I came home soon 
after, you seemed happy, and—and—I think I must have been a fool 
not to look deeper into my old play-fellow’s heart.” 

“ And if there was no heart to search ?” 

“Ah! but how you are changed! You will not complain, you are 
too brave, and I was wrong to ask what you desire should remain 
unasked. Forgive me; I’m a blundering soldier; but remember, dear, 
I’m always your friend, and if you can ever break the ice that binds 
your confidence, count on me. Gount on me, dear, to the last.” 

For an instant Lady Arlingford’s lips trembled; then, breaking 
down, she hid her face in her hands. 

“Oh, why has God so punished me?” she murmured. “I thought 
I was stronger.” : 

“ Now F have made you cry! Don’t give way,” said Goddard, 
helplessly. “ What have I said ?” 

“ Not you,—not you,” answered the woman. “I thought I was 
hardened ; but—if you only knew what my life has been.” 

“Won't you tell me? Perhaps you think things are worse than 
they really. are.” 

“ Think! There is nothing worse than my life. God never con- 
demned a creature to misery more deep than mine. But come! forget 
what I have said. Don’t be frightened; you see I am unstrung. I 
am not ill, but I think it is good to unburden my heart: it is not so 
hard to confide in you. But ¥had made up my mind never to speak 
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of my trouble: I have no patience with women who have but one 
idea of relief,—the divorce court. I would sooner die than show the 
world my sorrow.” 

“You may carry that reticence too far. I would stake my life you 
are not to blame.” 

“You might hold me blameless. You know me, have known me 
all my life. But can you say to the world, ‘ Here is a girl, brought up 
by a good simple mother in the simple faith of marry, love, and obey your 
husband,—an honest, uninteresting creed that thousands of women live 
up to. This girl is married to “a man of the world.” She is full of 
belief in the holy bond; her illusions are unbroken, and her faiths 
supreme. One by one they snap, as all in her finds no response in him. 
She fades and withers. The world asks, “ What is his crime?” It 
seeks a crime punishable by law, as if the atmosphere of his presence 
were not crime enough!’ Oh, the curse of our false, worldly society, 
which demands position at any cost, which admits a man with any past, 
nor inquires further than his tile! ‘Her ladyship’ makes up for all 
shortcomings. Of this is the world created by Fashion, but it is not 
the world created by God.” 

“ Poor girl! poor girl! what can I say? How can I advise you?” 

“There is no advice I could take,—for the child’s sake. My poor 
little girl would be the worst sufferer. How can I brand the father 
without branding the child? For her sake I will endure; but it is 
almost beyond endurance. I have told you so much that I may as 
well tell you the last infamy. I missed my pearl necklace some days 
ago. The same evening, that woman, who was going to the theatre 
with us, was standing in front of that glass as I came into the room. 
As she saw me she hastily unclasped something from her neck. My 
heart stood still; I cannot tell why, but I am convinced she had my 
necklace !”” ; 

“You do not think she stole it!” 

“Not fora moment. He gave it her.” 

“T cannot believe that any man, no matter how bad, could be so 
lost to shame as to offer any woman such an insult!” 

In the excitement under which they both labored, neither had 
heard a slight movement beyond the curtains of the billiard-room. 
Unperceived by them, Mrs. Dashton had been about to enter the room, 
when the instinct of her class bade her listen. She was eagerly drink- 
ing in the whole conversation. 

“Tam not mistaken,” resumed the countess. ‘“ My shame comes 
to me a thousand times over as I speak of it. How I have endured 
that woman’s presence so long I do not know. Do you think because 
I look passionless that I do not feel, that I cannot see, the scarce-con- 
cealed sneers of the women, the open, half-proffered pity of the men 
around me? [I have borne it all till now; but the end has come, and 
if my suspicion about the necklace should prove correct ” 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted Goddard, eagerly, “sometimes a momentary 
impulse may determine what has been a long and weary struggle; and 
should such an impulse come to you, do not hesitate to command me. 
There is nothing I would not sacrifice for you !” , 
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“ Boooh !” 
“Goodness! how you startled me !” 

The speakers were Kitty Middleton and Mrs. Dashton. The for- 
mer had come running in through the billiard-room, and had seized the 
latter round the waist as she came. 

“T’ll lay an even tenner,” said the girl, cheerily, as they entered to- 
gether, “that Mrs. Dashton’s been listening. You know the proverb? 
How do you come out, Mrs. Dashton,?” 

“ Kitty, you’re too bad!” expostulated Lady Arlingford. “TI hope 
Mrs. Dashton will excuse you.” 

“Of course she will,” returned Kitty. “I’ve got a capital story to 
tell her while we put our hair straight and powder our noses. It’s 
mildly improper. Come along. The men are coming in.” 

And before Mrs. Dashton could say a word, she had been whisked 
out of the room again. ‘ 

At this moment there entered from the dining-room, laughing and 
talking together, Lord Arlingford, Major Carteret, and Mr. Cincinnatus 
Q. Briggs. 

. ‘Ait Goddard! glad to see you again,” said his lordship, shaking 
Goddard by the hand. “Sorry you were detained. Major Carteret, 
Captain Goddard—Mr. Briggs. Mr. Briggs will be glad to ask you 
some questions about Berlin that I couldn’t answer. I know you can. 
He is doing Europe; and I tell him no one is better able than you to 
give him the information he seeks.” 

“Only too happy,” replied Goddard, bowing. “I fancy I knew a 
brother of yours, Mr. Briggs. He was painting at Leipsio—Horace 
I think his name was. Am I right?” 

“Perfectly,” replied Briggs. ‘ He often spoke of you, and he gave 
me a letter of introduction which your absence from London has pre- 
vented my using.” 

“T need not say, command me. I am, unfortunately, obliged to 
leave town to-night, on urgent business; but I hope to be back in 
— a fortnight. Come and have a chat then and tell me what I 
can do. 

“Thank you. I shall come with pleasure.” 

Mr. Cincinnatus Q. Briggs was a most disappointing American, 
—that is, from the English point of view of Kitty Middleton. His 
clear-cut face was innocent of goatee, his clothes, though of Gothamite 
origin, fitted him with a precision worthy of Saville Row or Conduit 
Street, his full deep voice was guiltless of the least suspicion of twang, 
he neither hazarded “ guesses” on subjects under discussion nor spent 
his time in vain “calculations” concerning the affairs of life. He 
never “reckoned,” nor did he “enthuse.” He ate with a fork in 
the regulation manner, and, whilst justly proud of the Yellowstone 
Park and the Yosemite Valley, did not dismiss Vesuvius with the 
reflection that his country boasted a waterfall that could extinguish 
it in two minutes. In fact, instead of being an American gentleman, 
he was a gentlemanly American ; and Kitty Middleton, who watched 
to sce him put his feet on the table and wave a handkerchief em- 
broidered with the stars and stripes, was disappointed and annoyed. 
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As he turned to Lady Arlingford, the master of the house remarked 
to Goddard,— 

“You go to-night, I understand? Things seem pretty lively at 
the Foreign Office. ‘ What’s to be the end of it all? is the only 

uestion one hears nowadays, and no one seems able to answer it. By 

the way,” continued he, lowering his voice, “ Mrs. Dashton tells me 
you knew her in India.” 

“Yes: most of our fellows can claim that—honor. I scarcely ex- 
pected to meet her here,—or in the same houseas any man’s wife.” 

The words were spoken with bitter emphasis, and the speaker 
turned on his heel, to be immediately tackled by Charlie Middleton, 
who had entered with the men. Arlingford looked after him and 
muttered between his teeth,— 

“You shall pay for that, you puppy !” 

Mrs. Dashton, entering the room at that moment, caught his ex- 
pression, and came up to him with a mischievous smile on her face. 

“Tt-tt-tt!” said she. “Has he been scolded by his wife’s friend, 
—naughty boy? Goddard’s affection for Alice is really quite touch- 
ing, isn’t it?” 

“ Don’t play the fool!” was the courteous rejoinder. “ What did 
Schouloff say? Can he let us have the money ? 

6“ Ye-es,” 

“ What does he want for it?” 

“ More than I can do.” 


“ Nonsense! you must do anything he says. I must have it.” 
“He wants Goddard detained to-night. He must be delayed at 


any cost. This is the price of the loan.’ 


“Oh!” 
“Exactly. What do you think about it?” 
“ How can he be detained ?” 
“T think I know a way, if you will consent.” 
“If! when you know I must have the ten thousand by Monday 
or be posted !” 
“Very well. Let me wear the pearl necklace to-night. I brought 
it with me.” 
“The necklace! Why—how ” 
“ Ask no questions. Yes or no?” 
“ No,—not that.” 
“ All right: manage for yourself.” 
. “Hang it, Emily! don’t be angry with me.” 
“Then don’t be a fool !” 
“T11—I’ll decide in ten minutes.” And Arlingford turned and 
walked into the billiard-room. 
Left alone, Mrs. Dashton’s face was crossed by a look of triumph. 
“So, my lady,” said she to herself, “pure and passionless as you 
retend to be, you can feel! So can I, hes I am unwelcome. You 
ave sneered at me long enough. What did you say ? If your sus- 
icions about the necklace were true, your patience would not last. 
e shall see! and you, Captain Goddard, will have an opportunity of 
making your sacrifice for friendship.” 
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Then she joined the group at the fireplace. 

“That’s right; go on,—pitch into me,” Kitty was saying from her 
position on the floor by Lady Arlingford’s side, “ but all my escapades 
are knocked into fits by Bella-Demonia’s. Mrs. Dashton has been 
telling me about her. ho knows her ?” 

“‘ By reputation, everybody,” said Major Carteret. 

“ Everybody but the Wild Westerner,” put in Briggs; and then, 
as they looked at him for an explanation,—it being prior to Buffalo 
Bill’s visit to London,—he went on: “Miss Middleton told me I 
should have appeared in my native costume,—that is to say, beads, 
feathers, wampum, and a tomahawk,—and wanted to know if we hunted 
buffaloes on Broadway and Wall Street. I revenged myself by treat- 
ing her to the dear old stand-by about Bears being the indigenous 
animals of those jungles. She didn’t know what I meant.” 

“Didn’t I!’ said Kitty, indignaatly. “But I knew you were 
making an old stock joke, or I’d have said I was Irish, just to get in 
the Bull.” 

“Mr. Briggs,” said Lady Arlingford, as the American was about 
to reply, “as an old friend of Kitty’s let me tell you it is hopeless trying 
to ‘sit on’ her. She will not be sat upon.” 

“Tam patient,” replied Briggs. “ But may I not know more of 
Miss Middleton’s latest shock, Bella-Demonia ?” 

_“T did not suppose,” said Carteret, “that there was a man who had 
not heard of her. To tell all her adventures would fill another ‘ Arabian 
Nights.’ Strange that her name should be unknown to you! No woman 
is more talked about, and personally less known: she is more abused 
and praised than any living creature; I never heard her name spoken 
in any society that her defenders were not as earnest as her abusers. 
One thing is sure enough, she must be a very remarkably intelligent 
woman, for she certainly puzzles both friends and enemies alike.” 

“ Did you never meet her?” asked Briggs. 

“No. I believe she has never been known to receive any one on 
simply social grounds. Politics are her sphere, and it is remarkable 
that she never makes a mistake. A man may be admitted to her circle 
who has apparently no more value as a politician than I have as a mil- 
liner, but it always turns out that he was the one man who was vitally 
necessary to this or that plot. Volumes could be. filled with stories 
about her.” 

“ But the stories told about her are generally untrue,” put in Mrs. 
Dashton. “ J know her well. She is one of the most generous creat- 
ures imaginable. If any one in distress wants anything, off they go to 
Bella-Demonia.” 

As she said this, Arlingford entered the room unperceived, accom- 
panied by Prince Schouloff, and remained in conversation with him in 
the background. The prince’s tall figure was clad in evening dress, the 
black-and-red ribbon of St. Vladimir across his waistcoast, and the jewel 
of the order hanging below his cravat. 

“She must be rich, to live as she does,” resumed Bri 

“Fabulously,” replied Mrs. Dashton. “I must confess, I envy her. 
A woman with unlimited money and brains is rare enough to excite 
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that feeling in any one. But we are boring Lady Arlingford horribly. 
rer do not care to hear of interesting people, do you, Lady Arling- 
ord ? 

“When they are not reputable,—no,” replied her ladyship, quietly. 
“T am sorry to say I cannot so far live up to the times as to admit 
_ those a to be interesting.” 

“ What do you say, Captain Goddard ?” said Mrs. Dashton. “ Don’t 
you think Bella-Demonia interesting ?” 

“Yes, and no,” replied he. “ My principal feeling is one of pity,— 
of sorrow. I cannot forget that she is a woman, and a woman who 
fights against the world must at best be the loser.” 

“The sentiment I should expect to find expressed by so brave a 
soldier as Captain Goddard,” said Prince Schouloff, “ whom,” he con- 
tinued, as Lady Arlingford presented them, “I have long hoped to 
meet, and am charmed to know.” 

The two mén shook hands, 

“May I add to your information?” pursued the prince. “ Much 
has been said, and much has been written, of Bella-Demonia. She is 
relentless in her hate as she is gentle in her love. Revenge is her 
life—revenge for her wrongs. Once hear her speak of them, and the 
name she is known by suits her to perfection.” 

“ But what is her real name?” asked Briggs. 

“No one knows,” replied Carteret. 

“Or no one who knows tells,” put in Mrs. Dashton. 

“ Bella-Demonia never lets any one know what she wishes to re- 
main unknown,” concluded Prince Schouloff; then, turning to God- 
dard, he added, “I have just come from the Duke’s, where I heard 
of your probable promotion,—from General Saville. Let me congratu- 
late you.” 

“ Thanks,” 

“ Will you call on me to-morrow ?” 

“Very sorry I can’t. I leave London to-night.” 

“Well, it is a pleasure deferred. A soldier is always the slave of 
his duty. If I were a woman I would never have a soldier lover. I 
am sorry we cannot improve our acquaintance now: however, call on 
me when you return,—or in Berlin. I shall be there in a week, and 
I will present you to Bella~-Demonia.” 

- Goddard bowed and rejoined the others. The prince looked after 
im. 


“Perhaps you will not go,” said he to himself; and, taking a tele- 
gram from his pocket, he read, “‘ The despatches carried by Captain 
Goddard contain ultimatum ; their detention imperative. Explanation 
and further instructions by messenger.’ Well, well, life is uncertain: 
the young man thinks he will start to-night on his mission —J think 
he will not. Which of us is right, I wonder?” And he seated him- 
self by a bookcase and began idly turning over the leaves of an album. 

‘“‘T say, Mrs. Dashton,” cried Charlie Middleton to that lady, who 
was conversing with Lord Arlingford, “you promised to play me a 
game of billiards. Come now, while they’re not looking, and we'll 
study the game.” 
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“ Will you be very good if I do?” 
“ Awfully !” replied the boy, and started for the billiard-room. 

“ Will you spare me to this bad child ?” said she to Arlingford, as 
she rose. 

“TI wish I were the bad child!” returned he, and as he spoke he 
took the hand that hung by her side and pressed it. The action was 
not lost upon Lady Arlingford, who happened to be looking in their 
direction, and Goddard, noticing her change of color, followed the 
direction of her eyes and grasped the situation. . 

Lord Arlingford walked over to Prince Schouloff. 

“T am afraid, prince,” said he, “that you find it dull.” 

“Oh, no,” replied Schouloff, looking him straight in the eyes. 
“ We shall all be much amused, I hope, presently. hen one has an 
object to serve, all things are amusing. Er—Captain Goddard must 
soon go. So will I.” And he returned to the study of the album. 

What did Emily mean, I wonder?” reflected Arlingford, recalled 
to actualities by the prince’s words and manner. “Can it be that if 
she wears the necklace Goddard will resent the affront and delay his 


departure? Ah!’—and a new light broke in upon him,—“ she’s right, . 


as usual. We shall see; we shall see.” 

“Tt seems as though when you go,” Lady Arlingford was saying 
to Goddard, “I shall be at the mercy of that creature.” 

“Cheer up, little woman,” he answered. “Don’t give way. 
Pretend you don’t care: it’s the worst punishment you could inflict.” 

“Come and see a catastrophe,” broke in Kitty. “I’m going to 
spoil sport. I want to show you how Mrs. Dashton teaches Charlie 
billiards. Nice game, billiards. Listen! not a sound. Follow 
me. 

She started towards the billiard-room, accompanied by Carteret and 
Briggs, and Lady Arlingford pursued her to prevent the accomplish- 
ment of her vile purpose. Goddard was following, when -Arlingford, 
who had been watching for the opportunity, stopped him. 

“ Look here, Goddard,” said he, “you are an old friend of Alice’s. 
I wish you’d advise her to be more civil to Mrs. Dashton.” 

“You must do your own dirty work,” replied Goddard, hotly; 


“and, by God, sir, that’s not the advice I would give your wife, evem. .~ 
if I had less regard for her than I have! You ought to send that 


woman away.” Ate > 


“Really, Goddard,” answered Arlingford, haughtily, “upon my 
word I don’t understand you.” 

“Yes, you do! and you make my position doubly difficult by 
evading the question.” 

“By what right do you dare question my actions ?” 

“ By the rights of blood and friendship !” 

“For my wife! I fail to recognize the right. Now look here: 
I’ve been patient long enough. I’m sorry you’re in love with my 
wife——” ~~ ; 

“In love! Stop——’ — 

“ But she is my wife,” continued Arlingford, imperturbably, “and 
I forbid you to see her any more. Do you hear?” 
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“You hound !” cried Goddard, “ if I didn’t respect her — I'd 
thrash you in your own house.” Then, as the others, attracted by his 
tone, re-entered from the billiard-room, he added, “ For her sake, no 
scene now; but later on you and I will settle.” 

“ What is the matter ?” said Lady Arlingford, anxiously, as she came 
between them. “ You are quarrelling !” 

“No, no,” said Goddard ; “ only arguing.” 

“A trifle warmly, perhaps,” added Arlingford. “We were dis- 

uting a point at écarté. We will settle it now, if you like, Goddard. 
Pi bet you a hundred pounds I’m right.” 

“So be it: we shall see.” 

Kitty Middleton, who saw that something was amiss, busied herself 
with Charlie getting the card-table ready, whilst Arlingford rapidly 
sorted out the unnecessary cards from the pack and threw them on 
a side-table. Throughout the above scene Prince Schouloff had sat 
apparently absorbed in the album he had taken up. Arlingford and 
Goddard seated themselves at the table and began to play. Carteret 
and Briggs were standing in a bow- window, discussing American finance, 
Lady Arlingford was alone by the fire, and Kitty sat at the piano close 
beside her, running her fingers lightly over the keys. 

As the game began, Mrs. Dashton strolled in from the billiard-room. 
As she did so, the prince looked at his watch. It was eleven. Ina 
quarter of an hour Goddard must be gone. Mrs. Dashton came to 
Arlingford’s side, and whispered,— 

“Well? The prince grows impatient. Am I to aid you?” 

“ Wear the necklace!” said he, desperately. 

“The despatches will be detained: you will get the money,” she 
whispered, adding to herself as she left the room, “ Goddard will be 
ruined, and ‘Dashey’ will have scored one !” 

4 As she went out, Prince Schouloff strolled over to Lady Arlingford’s 
side. 

“Lady Arlingford,” said he, “I do not see you much in society 
now, and you look pale. I hope you are not suffering? You should 
go abroad for a time. Lord Arlingford must bring you to Nice, and 
you, Miss Middleton, must come also.” 

“Kitty will not be Miss Middleton for long, prince,” answered 
Lady Arlingford for her. 

“Then i shall look forward to welcoming Mr. and Mrs. Saville 
wherever I may be,” answered Schouloff, with a bow to Kitty. 

At this moment Mrs. Dashton entered the room, wearing a row of 
magnificent pearls round her neck. Lady Arlingford, catching sight of 
them, started violently, and Prince Schouloff said, in the quiet careful 
tone that alone betrayed the fact that he was a foreigner,— 

“ What beautiful pearls you have, Mrs. Dashton! Excuse me, but 
I had not noticed them before.” 

“Yes,” answered she, carelessly, “they are pretty. A present.” 

Goddard turned his head, and his eyes fell on the necklace. Lady 
Arlingford was steadying herself with difficulty against her chair. 

; — You cowardly blackguard !” he hissed across the table at Arling- 
ord. 
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“You are my wife’s champion, it would seem,” sneered he. “ Defend 
|”? . 
“Come and see the game, prince,” said Mrs. Dashton, moving over 
to the card-table, where she was joined by Mr. Briggs and Major Car- 
teret. Meanwhile, Lady Arlingford had crossed to the table where the 
useless cards had been thrown down, and, taking up one of them,—a 
‘ two of clubs,—wrote on it hurriedly in pencil, “ I will not stay unother 
hour in this house. I go with you.” 

Mrs. Dashton had watched her closely. 

“ Much on the game?” asked she, carelessly. 

“For so much excitement,” said the prince, “there should be at 
least ten thousand pounds!” 

Lady Arlingford came over-to Goddard’s side. There she dropped 
her handkerchief, and as she stooped to pick it up slipped the card 
on which she had written into Goddard’s lap. He took it stealthily, 
unconscious that Mrs. Dashton had followed every movement. 

Suddenly the latter stooped and whispered in Arlingford’s ear. 

“ What is that you have hidden?” cried he to Goddard. 

“ T—I do not understand,” stammered Goddard. 

“ You have a card there, and I demand that it be shown !” 

“T cannot show it.” 

“T did not suppose you could,” sneered Arlingford, slipping a card 
from his hand unobserved into that of Mrs. Dashton, and flinging the 
rest on the table. ‘ You see I do not hold the king.” 

“What do you mean ?” cried Goddard, growing deathly pale. 

“T mean that I do not play cards with a man who cheats!” howled 
Arlingford. : 

Goddard started to his feet. 

“My God !” he exclaimed, pressing his hands to his head. As he 
rose, an elderly military-looking man had entered the room. It was 
General Saville. 

“ Well, how are you all ?” he exclaimed, comprehensively. “ Aubyn, 
I bring you good news, my boy. To-night’s mission will be your last. 
I have gained my point with the Duke, and he has confirmed your 
staff-appointment.” Then, observing for the first time the dead silence 
and the dismayed faces round him, he continued,— 

“What is the matter? Why don’t you speak, some of you?” 

“T repeat,” said Arlingford, with deadly distinctness, “your methods 
are not such as to permit gentlemen to play cards with you, and I must 
desire that you leave this frouse at once.” 

“ Arlingford,” cried General Saville, “how dare you! You must 
be mad. I demand an explanation.” 

“Captain Goddard holdsa card that was not dealt to him, which he 
refuses to show, and which I assert is the king of clubs.” 

“Good heavens! Deny it, Aubyn: tell him he lies!” 

“Mrs. Dashton and Prince Schouloff also saw him take the card 
from his lap,” continued Arlingford, calmly. . 

“ Answer !” thundered the general, growing purple. 
“It is a lie,” said Goddard, quietly. 
“Then show the card,” said Arlingford. 
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“Yes, show the card,” cried the general. 

“T cannot.” 

A dead silence fell in the room. It was broken by the sound of 
a fall. Unobserved, during the above scene Lady Arlingford had 
been struggling to speak. An iron grip seemed to be upon her 
throat, and she struggled in vain. As Goddard spoke, she fell sense- 
less to the floor. 

“Captain Goddard,” said General Saville, stiffly, “it will be 
obvious to you that there is only one course for you to pursue. I will 
save you the trouble of resigning your commission, and your diplo- 
matic post is vacant. You will take your name from your Club lists 
to-morrow, and—God! boy,” concluded the old gentleman, all but 
breaking down, “ I’d sooner you’d been a murderer than a black- 
leg. f 
General Saville turned, and, seeing Schoutoff, went towards him. 
Goddard looked round him for a moment, and, seeing even Kitty’s face 
averted as she bent over Lady Arlingford, exclaimed,— 

“Ruined! God help me!” 

And he rushed from the room. 

* * ar * * * * 

An hour later, in the little Mayfair drawing-room Prince Schouloff 
= over to Mrs. Bradley Dashton ten thousand pounds in Bank-of- 

ngland notes. 

Not a word was said on either side. 





BOOK III. 


CHAPTER I. 
IN A POLITICAL OBSERVATORY. 


THE political crisis which opened the year 1876 with the “ Andrassy 
Note” closed it with the Conference at Constantinople of January, 1877. 
By the middle of that month the Cabinets of Europe had realized the 
fact that the Conference had been met by a rejection of its proposals 
on the part of the Sublime Porte, and at the end of March the Six 
Powers forwarded to the Sultan their ultimatum in the form of a 
Protocol. Turkey, however, pursued her time-honored policy of 
masterly inactivity, and on the 24th of April Europe was startled by 
the news that Russia had declared war against the Sultan in defence 
of the Christian populations of the Balkan Peninsula, had crossed the 
Pruth into Roumania, which had promptly declared itself on the side 
of the Muscovite, and had entered Asia Minor at Batoum, Kars, and 
Bayazid. 

The only explanation vouchsafed to Europe was contained in the 
circular note of Prince Gortschakoff, and the Powers, after entering 
their formal protest, assumed a position of armed neutrality. a 

The campaign opened, as is familiar to the student of modern 
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history, with a series of Russian successes both in Europe and Asia. 
General Gourko crossed the Danube without opposition in June, and 
invested Tirnova on the 7th of July, preparatory to crossing the 
Balkans at Yeni Saghra five days later with a flying column. It was 
not till then that Russia saw the mistake she had made in overlooking 
Plevna, and turned in that direction to find it occupied and fortified by 
the greatest general of the Ottoman forces, Osman Pasha. On: the 
20th and on the 31st of July two desperate assaults of this position 
resulted in the total defeat of the Russian arms, and Gourko was driven 
back beyond the Balkans, whilst in Asia Moukhtar Pasha gained his 
first decisive victory at Kars. 

Thus, in August, 1877, when our story reopens, the Muscovite ad- 
vance had received a temporary but serious check, Todleben had been 
_ called to the investment of Plevna, and the nations looked at one 

another with apprehensive glances as they asked themselves and one 
another, “ What next?” oh 

Meanwhile, the principal post of observation established by Russia 
in the Balkans was at the village of Deve-kiui, on the road from Eski 
Saghra to Adrianople, where, snugly established in the Villa Kristov 
Hisar, Prince Schouloff and the Teeomen Altdorff anxiously watched 
the successive turns which events were taking. 

A few weeks before this they had been joined by Mrs. Bradley 
Dashton, who since we parted from her in London had suffered a series 
of reverses in the prosecution of her plans. Indeed, important events 
and changes had taken place in the lives of most of the actors in the 
drama with which we are concerned, all resulting directly and indi- 
rectly from the tragedy enacted at Arlingford House on the night that 
rs 8 successful issue of the plot concocted against Captain Aubyn 

ard. 

For weeks Lady Arlingford had lain unconscious between life and 
death. In her delirium she had raved much about that fatal evening, 
but her utterances had been ascribed to the state of her brain; and 
when she recovered from the blow and emerged into the light of reason, 
Goddard was to all intents and purposes lost to the world. As soon as _ 
she could be moved, Alice Arlingford had been taken to her mother’s 
house in Berkeley Square, and here Kitty Middleton had been her only | 
confidante. To her she had told the whole dismal story as soon as she 
was sufficiently herself to do so, and’ both agreed that to publish the 
facts now, in the absence of Goddard, would be to lay themselves open 
to the charge of having invented the story to clear the man. whom 
Arlingford had—though vainly—tried to brand as his wife’s lover. 
So they had waited on in’ the hope that Goddard might be heard of 
again, and that he might be summoned home to assist in his own ex- © 
culpation from the c brought against him by the Earl of Arling- 
ford, Mrs. Dashton, and Major Homer Carteret. 

One step, however, had been taken which the events of the evening 
and the episode of the necklace had rendered inevitable: this was the 
divorce of the Earl and Countess of Arlingford, which went a tary 
in the absence of his lordship and upon the admissions of Mrs. ton. 
Soon after the disappearance of Goddard, Arlingford had found that 
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the glances bestowed upon him in club-rooms, never of the warmest, 
had become arctic in their frigidity. He found that men refused to 
hear the name of Aubyn Goddard spoken by his lips, and -that his 
efforts to deepen the cloud which rested over the ex Queen’s Messenger 
were practically abortive. Under these circumstances, his lordship had 
betaken himself to the more congenial atmosphere of Nice and Monte 
Carlo, whither Mrs. Dashton had shortly after followed him, and, after 
passing six months of varied fortune at the tables, found himself in 
the, to him, familiar predicament of being “cleaned out.” It was then 
that the summons of Prince Schouloff had seemed to Mrs. Dashton 
laden with the pleasant perfume of hope, and, obeying it, armed with 
passes through the Russian lines, she had joined the Prince and Bella- 
Demonia in their political observatory, anxious to serve the Chief of 
Police for the furtherance of her own plans, which seemed to have | 
encountered a serious and abiding check. 

The divorce of the Countess of Arlingford and the marriage of 
Kitty Middleton to Dick Saville had taken place almost simultaneously, 
and thus a powerful ally had joined the campaign for the rehabilitation 
of Aubyn Goddard. 

Of Goddard himself the news had been at first scanty, then depress- 
ing, and finally overwhelming. What might have been the effect on 
European history had he started on that fatal night with his despatches, 
it is not for us to conjecture. He had reached Charing Cross five 
minutes too late, and had laid his despatches with his resignation on 
his chief’s table at eight o’clock on the following morning, ant they had 


left London with another messenger by the ten-o’clock mail. ter 
in the day he had had a long interview with General Saville, from 
which the sturdy old warrior had emerged with rasp very like a 


tear in the one eye that active service had left him, and had emphat- 


ically remarked to a Club crony,— 

“Damn the boy! I love and admire him more than ever.. He 
won’t tell me anything about it, but I’ll swear’—which he did with 
unction—“ that a more honorable fellow never lived. Some day we 
shall get to the bottom of this miserable affair; meanwhile, we can 
only wait and hope for the best.” 

General Saville took upon himself to lay Goddard’s resignations, 
with a statement of the circumstances, before the committees of his 
various Clubs, and those illustrious bodies had decided to hold his 
membership in abeyance, pending an inquiry and explanation. 

On the following day Goddard had started for America, bound. for 
a ranch owned by General Saville in Dakota Territory. A few months 
later, one of the periodié¢al revolutions having eventuated in Central 
America, Goddard’s soldier instinct overcame him, and he had placed 
himself at the head of a regiment of filibusteros, on the side of the 
existing government. In one of the decisive engagements he had per- 
formed deeds of unheard-of valor, and had been reported dead,—killed 
by astray shot at the moment of victory,—and so he had gone out 
_ of this history, and his record was to all intents and purposes closed. 

Things were in this condition when our story reopens at the Villa 
Kristov Hisar in Bulgaria, in the month of August, 1877. 
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Prince Schouloff sat in his study, which looked out upon the ve- 
randa of the villa; going over a bundle of despatches, and ever and 
anon consulting a map that lay before him. At his elbow stood his 
private secretary, Dmitri Keratieff, awaiting the attention of his chief. 

“ Well,” said the prince, looking up from his map, “ what have 
you to report ?” 

“Mrs. Dashton tried to open the mail-bag early this morning: she 
said she had enclosed a letter by mistake. I opened it for her: there 
was no letter of hers in the bag. Madame von Altdorff sent a de- 
spatch by her courieg-secretary before daylight.” ag 

“Ah! Know you its contents?” 

“No, Excellency. I am more useful alive than. dead, and I never 
question the incoming or outgoing of Rodia Pouschkoff.” 

The secretary laughed as he spoke, and Schouloff nodded his head 
gravely but approvingly. 

“Did you see him start?” 

“Yes, Excellency. He took the direction of Eski Saghra.” 

“ He has not returned ?” 

“Not yet.” 

“ Anything else?” 

“Mrs. Dashton bade me present her compliments and say that she 
desired to speak with your Excellency as soon as you should be at 
leisure.” 

“ Where is she now ?” 

“On the terrace.” 

“ Ask her to honor me with a visit, here and now.” 

The secretary retired. ‘ 

“ Ah, Emily Dashton,” soliloquized the prince, “ you are unable to 
control your curiosity ; you are madly eager to know why I sent for you. 
Take care! You are an excellent servant, but you can never direct. 
Examine my mail-bag! how rococo! The method has neither novelty 
nor ingenuity to recommend it, and still, undaunted, you play. your 
little, your very little, tricks.” ; 

And Prince Schouloff, leaning back in his chair, laughed aloud, as 
Mrs. Dashton appeared at the French window leading out-upon the 
terrace. 

“ Alone, and amused ?” said she, looking at him from the window. 
“ Happy man !” 

“Sensible people,” replied Schouloff, “ never depend upon any one 
for anything, not even for their amusement.” : 

“ As usual, your sentiment is flawless. But are you sure you are as 
independent as you think ?” 

“Tt has been the study of my life to be so,” 

“ And, like most students, you have absorbed yourself so much in 
the study of others that you have left no time to study yourself. You . 
leave that for fools like me.” 

“ Do you find me interesting ?” 

“Er—um—ye-es. But not so original as I expected.” 

“Well,” said Schouloff, in the altered tone of a man desirous of 
changing the subject, “I will try to do better. So much for your «”~ 
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amusement. Now for your business. I understand you wished to 
speak to me?” 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Dashton, her manner also altering. “Iam 
not satisfied with the way things have turned out. You offered to 
help me, and I carried out my part of the bargain. I knew that when 
Lady Arlingford saw her pearls on my neck she would do something 
foolish that would detain Goddard. She did more; but I am no 
nearer the realization of my hopes. I am getting tired of scheming, 
and want rest.” 

“ Why reproach me with—pardon me !—your qwn folly? I wished 
Captain Goddard detained, and was willing to pay for it. You under- 
took to effect the delay, and received the payment for so doing,—an 
enormous sum: is it not so? It is with Lord Arlingford you are not 
satisfied, not with me. Come, be frank; what did he promise you? 
You do not answer. Well, he promised that if you would help him, 
he would drive Lady Arlingford to claim a divorce, and would then 
marry you. The first he has done; the second he has not.” 

“ How do you know this?” 

“TI did not know; but you betray your own secrets. But your 
ambition is a wrong one. .As a woman you are charming, as a wife 
you would be stupid.” ; 

“Do you suppose,” broke out the woman, impetuously, “that be- 
cause I have led a rough life I have no feeling? You have guessed 
half the situation, so hear it all. Iam fond of Jack Arlingford. I 
know he’s a bad lot; perhaps that’s why I like him: I’m not such 
a very good lot myself!—and good people make me angry. He cares 
for me, I believe, and if everything had not gone so contrary, I think 
he would have kept his promise; but after the divorce everything went, 
so wrong that I was obliged to leave London. I joined him in Nice, 
and now he is broke there, and cannot move a step till he gets money.” 

Prince Schouloff smiled. 

“Shall I prove to you,” he said, “that he will not keep his word— 
even so far as he can—to you ?” 

“How? Do you mean that he does not really care for me? If . 
I thought that——!” 

“Lord Arlingford is at this moment trying to marry a rich 
American, a cousin of the Mr. Briggs whom we met at his house. He 
cares for nothing save gambling, and his affection for you will be regu- 
lated by the amount you subscribe to the fund. Now, let me know the 
amount necessary to—your happiness, and try to find out for me accu- 
rate details as to the death of Captain Goddard. Iam much interested 
in him. 

“In Goddard? Where did you lose sight of him? Let me see: 
where did you lose sight of him? I think I remember. After the 
scandal he started for Dakota, for a ranch belonging to Generaf Saville. 
There the soldier got the better of him, and he joined that Central 
American revolution, and was reported dead. Is that right?” 

“ Perfectly: you are accuracy and clearness to perfection, as far as 
our information ; but I should like the details. Now, I havea 
charming villa at Mentone, of which I should like to make a wedding- 
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resent to the bride who can give me accurate details of Captain God- 
ard’s death. The certificate of the marriage is not necessary to secure 

the gift.” 

“ Which means, translated—— ?” j ‘ 

“What you please! Mrs. Dashton, you are a clever woman, es- 
pecially so where the finesse of a woman’s nature is concerned : witness, 
for instance, your instinct in Lady Arlingford’s case, where you judged 
exactly the moment to strike. I should value your opinion just now. 
Erghem! I see a great change in Bella-Demonia. She takes no inter- 
est in anything. I have sought in vain the reason: can you help me?” 

“You once said, ‘ Bella-Demonia never allows any one to know 
what she wishes to remain unknown.’ That is my answer now. I am 
a woman of fairly strong nerve ; but ask Bella-Demonia a question 
about herself?—excuse me! See,” continued she, rising, and moving 
to the window, “ there she is on the terrace. She looks gentle enough ; 
byt when she chooses to freeze you, her cold stare of wonder at your 
audacity would daunt a braver woman than I. But be sure that if I 
can help you I will. She is coming this way. Shall I go?” 

“Not yet. See if her manner helps you.” 

And the prince walked to the window to meet the object of his recent 
conversation. 

‘“‘ Who, to see her sweet soft face,” thought he, “ would believe that 
she could be so hard to conquer? Yet for close upon a year I have 
fluttered like a moth in vain around the flame of her fascination,—I, 
Alexis Schouloff!” 

Two quickly successive reports, the boom of a distant gun, rever- 
berated dully on the air, as the Baroness Altdorff stepped into the 
room, giving her hand to Prince Schouloff as she did so. 

“Those were the cannon of Eski Saghra, prince. It is true, then, 
that the Flying Legion has arrived in the neighborhood ?” 

“Such are my last instructions, baroness,” returned the prince, 
gravely, looking at his watch. 

“What a picture you made there, baroness!” put in Mrs. Dashton 
at this point,—“a living embodiment of tranquil power in repose. 
Dreaming pleasant things, I judge by your expression. You are a 
true subject for an artist.” 

“You evidently have not remarked, Mrs. Dashton,” interrupted 
Bella-Demonia, icily, “that I do not like flattery. From a woman it 
means either nothing or a great deal too much.‘ Prince, I shall have, 
I think, — news for you before the afternoon is over. Mrs. Dash- 
ton, you have not yet visited me in my own apartments: you must 
come and see me there. The prince is good enough to let me have an 
entire wing to myself, where no one ever comes save at my request.” 

“T shall look forward to coming and seeing you chez vous. I have 
so much yet to say to you and ask you.” 

“You will find me a bad gossip——” 

“ But I will do all that, and I am positively dying for a good long 
talk. This place, with all respect to Prince Schouloff, is so far from 
civilization! Upon my word, it’s as hard to get here as—as—as it was 
for poor Goddard to get himself killed.” 
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She said the last words after a hesitation, as if she had been search- 
ing vainly for a simile. As she concluded, Bella-Demonia turned 
deathly white, but controlled herself with a violent effort which did not 
escape the narrow observation of Schouloff. 

“ What a singular comparison to make!” said she, at last. 

‘“‘ Perhaps it was,” said Mrs. Dashton, reflectively. “I don’t know 
what brought him to my mind at that moment. Strange break, his,— 
a man who was apparently just reaching the zenith of his career, or, 
if not quite that, with every promise for the future, to ruin himself so 
completely !—it is inconceivable. But why should I wander on so, 
about a stranger to you ?—but then, you see, I knew him so well.” 

“You knew him?” put in Bella-Demonia, eagerly ; then, recovering 
herself once more, she added, “ What was the name?” 

“ Aubyn Goddard. I'll tell you all about it some day, when I 
come to see you in your own rooms.” 

“That will be very soon,” said Prince Schouloff to himself. Then 
he added aloud to Bella-Demonia, “ You are interested, baroness ?” 

“ Naturally! A man who ruins himself at the very moment that 
his prospects seemed most bright must have had the usual cause,—a 
woman. Hence the story must be at least amusing.” 

“Then you believe,” said the prince, “that when a man is ruined, 
a woman is always the cause. Oh, fie!” 

“ Not at all, in the way you put it. A man may be ruined by many 
causes ; but when he brings about his own ruin it is pretty safe to assume 
that there is a woman.” 

“ Well,” said Schouloff, “I will argue that point later.” 

“Tt must be nearly time our bold travellers arrived. I must watch 
from the terrace for them, in case there be any young man in the party 
whom I can make my own. Who are these visitors, prince?” 

“They shall announce themselves to you, Mrs. Dashton.” 

“ Well, no doubt it’s some pleasant surprise you have in store for 
me. I won’t be inquisitive. I hope I don’t shock you, baroness?” 

“T shocked !” returned Bella-Demonia, in an accent of ironical sur- 
prise, “I,—the byword of Europe! My right to censure or extol was 
stolen from me years ago.” 

“ And J don’t believe I ever had that right. Well, aw revoir. I 
must go and get ready.” 

And Mrs. Dashton disappeared from the room with a laugh. 

“Who are these visitors, prince?” said Bella-Demonia, when she 
had gone. “ You have told me nothing.” 

“ Because there was nothing to tell, till this morning. A Mr. 
Saville and his wife-—charming people: they will interest you. They 
want to see me,—and you,—and, arriving at the frontier two days since, 
applied to me for passes through the lines. They arrived at Eski 
Saghra last night, and are coming on this morning. The proximity of 
the Flying Legion has made me nervous about them.” 

Bella-Demonia dismissed the subject with a little shrug. 

« Tell me,” said she, “ why did you ask that woman, Mrs. Dashton, 
ere ? 

“ Because I thought she would amuse you.” 
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“Because you wanted her to find out something for you, from me, 
—from me !” 

“If you know, why ask?” ; 

“To give you a chance of being honest with me. You know I 
hate lies and the cowardice that begets them. ‘Ask me what you want 
to know. Have I ever been wanting in courage to speak ?” 

“You are irritable, baroness ; yet I have been patient, and not— 
not ungenerous ?” 

“Forgive me, if, in the weariness I feel, I forget how much I owe 
you. When I first sought you I was seeking distraction : you offered me 
politics, absorbing as heart or brain could desire. I had nothing to live 
for till you brought me within range of your vast world of schemes. 
By degrees the fascination of your power gained on me. To see great 
nations tremble or rejoice, to see life or death meted out, was the breath 
of life to me. For years of feverish oblivion I have to thank you, and 
Ido. But I am still a woman, and my very being is weary. See the 
traces! As she spoke, she turned to the mirror over the mantel-shelf, 
and leaned upon it. “If only my revenge had not been torn from me, 
I would have served an eternity. If heaven had but been just to me!” 

“ My hope,” said the Russian, gently, “has been to bring you more 
than oblivion. Must that hope always be vain? Will you never for- 
get the cares, the sombre side of life, and remember but the glowing 
sunshine which is yours by right of love?” 

He had risen and rade. te her as he spoke. She drew away, as 
she said,— 

“TI thought our compact was clear. Must I remind you? When 
I accepted your service, I knew that I risked my life in a service of 
danger ; that life I sold you,—if need should come, my death ; but I did 
not sell you myself.” 

“No, that you only give. Oh, it is only ‘ Bella~-Demonia’ who is 
dead to love: to find mercy, the mother of love, one must appeal to 
charity. ‘Carita,’—it is a sweet name, and I would call you by it.” 

“The name was my mother’s: it is sacred to me. But come! do 
not let us speak in riddles. You know some part of my secret, you 
would know more. [I tell you frankly you will learn nothing through 
that woman. Yow have the better chance. Question me! I may re- 
serve what I like, but I will not lie.” 

For an instant the two stood silently looking at each other, and then 
the prince spoke. 

“ Did you care for this man Goddard ?” said he. 

“With my whole soul !” 

“ Why did you never speak of him ?” 

“That which lies near the heart is far from the lips.” 

“ Do you know what has become of him ?” 

“ He is dead, if that woman spoke true. Well, so much the better 
for you and for your work. ‘You will find me the better destroyer now 
that the one touch of womanhood is laid at rest forever. Direct, and I 
will execute. Let me think only of wrongs and the blight they bring. 
I told you I would give you news. I have news for you,—brave 

news. 
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“Tell me, what is it?” : 

“The Russian arms have received a serious check. For the last 
month your best-laid plans of campaign have been frustrated by the 
unerring precision of the movements of this Flying Legion of which 
we hear so much and see so little: is it not so?” 

“ Perfectly. The latest despatches of Skobeleff are to that effect.” 

“Well, the chief of the Flying Legion, Beyaz Murad Bey, will 
be in my power to-night. What is his capture worth ?” 

“ Murad here! It cannot be possible!” 

The prince rose to his feet and commenced pacing up and down the 
room. ‘The Baroness Altdorff smiled as she leaned back in her chair. 

“Ts that a reflection?” said she. ‘“ You are not complimentary to 
my powers of fascination, to say nothing of my skill as a diplomatist, 
—some say ‘ decoy.’ ” ; 

“ You are in earnest !” exclaimed Schouloff, coming to a full stop 
before her. 

“Perfectly. I came to the conclusion that he must be taken out 
of your way. But for him, we should be in possession of the Shipka 
Pass. He is advancing upon Plevna. Once-let him join Osman, and 
we shall see what the Grand Duke, Todleben, and Skobeleff can do,— 
such a three against such a two! I shall remove him, this terror, 
Beyaz Murad,—Murad Bey.” 


“ Not easy ——” 

“No, not easy, but——_ Well, never mind my plan of action: the 
result is all that you need, know. Admit that I chose our location here 
with forethought, three months before hostilities commenced. After 
much delicate work, I have caused the report to reach the Chief that 
in consequence of your weakness—of your weakness !”—and she laughed 
a little—‘ I was in possession of important strategic secrets, that I 
had expressed great admiration of his bravery and was impressionable, 
— impressionable !—in short, that he might learn all I knew with a 
little trouble. The Flying Legion encamped last night near Eski 
Saghra. They are short of provisions, and knowledge of our move- 
ments is imperative. Well, by my arrangement he has laid a trap for 
me into which he will fall himself.” ' 

Prince Schouloff’s eyes glowed with admiration. 

“By St. Nicholas! ingenious as only Bella-Demonia could be! 
Perhaps this is the only one line that could have snared him. What 
marvellous tact! what instinct! Ah! if you are not for me, what a 
pity you were not born a man! You are sure he will come?” 

“T await only a letter by my courier-secretary Rodia, to confirm 
what I say.” 

“ Tell me, how were you inspired to such a glorious plan ?” 

“I wanted to earn your supreme gratitude, and, so, my freedom. 
I had hoped—till she dispelled my dream But never mind: since 
he is lost to me, no danger can appall me. I thought for a brief hour 
that I might know the joys denied me and given to others; but no! 
like the fabled Jew, so must my pilgrimage last forever. No peace! 
no love! naught that wonian counts her right. Well, so be it!” 

She covered her face with her hands as she became silent, and the 
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in a was interrupted by the entrance of a servant bearing two 
8. 

‘“‘Ah, baroness,” said Schouloff, as he read the names of Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Saville, “ our expected guests are here. They will amuse 
you. Mr. Saville belongs to a very good family, and finished his ec- 
centric career by marrying an eccentric young lady,—a Miss Middleton. 
They call them ‘The Shocks;’ and we are indeed fortunate that they 
arrive so opportunely to enliven us.” 

Then, turning to the servant, he said,— 

“Inform Mr. and Mrs. Saville that Prince Schouloff and the 
Baroness Altdorff will wait upon them immediately in the hall.” 





CHAPTER II. 
DICK SAVILLE. 


Dick SAVILLE was an excellent specimen of the young English- 
man whose personal qualities cause him to be universally dubbed “a 
devilish good fellow.” Only son of General Saville, he had elected not 
to follow the profession of arms, but became Aubyn Goddard’s chum 
at Oxford, where, with widely divergent tastes, they were as inseparable 
as circumstances would permit. Goddard had been a reading man and 
an athlete, Saville had been an athlete, but there their similarity of 
pursuits had ended. Notwithstanding his multifarious escapades, in- 
dulged in with the object of emblazoning the gray old university town 
a lively heraldic gules, Dick Saville was an inveterate favorite with the 
dons, and even in that paradise for women Dick suffered a positive 
embarrassment of attentions from the petticoated inhabitants of his 
alma mater. Still, the process of compelling an objectionable proctor 
and his bull-dog to take a midnight bath in the college fountain and 
proceed home in each other’s clothes turned inside out is not calculated 
to act as an example’of discipline to undergraduates, and Dick Saville 
returned to the bosom of his father,—who, I regret to say, roared with 
delight,—to spare the authorities the heart-rending task of “sending 
him down” covered with ignominy and unpaid bills. 

- At the premature close of his academic career Dick started for the 
Cape en route for Seringapatam, and, having returned home via India 
and Egypt, met Kitty Middleton at a dance at Lady Arlingford’s, 

In five minutes Dick realized that he had met “that other self,” 
and historians tell us that Kitty became kissed. This duty performed, 
he started for Madagascar en route for Persia and Russia, with two 
flannel shirts, a tooth-brush, and a photograph of Kitty. He escaped 
from a horde of Koords with nothing but a pair of tattered trousers 
and the photograph—also tattered—of Kitty, and when he told her of 
his escapes observed that she grew dreadfully white and didn’t laugh 
at or abuse him for a whole quarter of an hour. Announcing his in- 
tention of starting for New York en route for Japan and China, Kitty 
put her foot down firmly, and asked what was the maximum of | 
gage that she would be allowed to take. Dick argued that she w 
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have to camp in very rough places, to which Kitty replied that so long 
as he took a thick rug and plenty of quinine she didn’t care. And so 
at the end of the season of 1877 the Morning Post announced that at 
St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, Richard Arthur Chenevix.Saville, son of 
General Sir Richard Saville, V.C., K.C.B., had married Catherine 
Maude, daughter of the late Sir Cyrus Middleton, K.C.M.G. It was 
_ a “marriage,” not a “ wedding,” and Mr. and Mrs. Saville started for 
Paris and Monte Carlo with one object alone in view,—to wit, the ex- 
oneration of Goddard. 

So long as there was any hope of Goddard’s return, Dick had agreed 
with Kitty and Lady Arlingford that they must wait for his assistance 
to this end; but now that he was dead, Dick announced his intention 
of taking the matter into his own hands and extorting a confession from 
Arlingford and Mrs. Dashton. Dick was no fool. The presence of 
Prince Schouloff on that fatal night, the delay of Goddard’s all-impor- 
tant despatches, and the immediately subsequent clearance of Arling- 
ford’s most pressing liabilities had given him a clue, and when he found 
that nothing was to be done with Arlingford or the Dashton, he wrote 
for passes to Prince Schouloff, whom he personally knew, on the plea 
that he was anxious to pay a country-house visit in the middle of the 
seat of war. 

Thus on this eventful afternoon Mr. and Mrs. Dick Saville found 
themselves in the hall of the Villa Kristov Hisar at Deve-kiui, near 
Eski Saghra, awaiting the appearance of their host and hostess. 

They had not long to wait before Schouloff appeared with Bella- 
Demonia. 

Schouloff greeted Saville and his wife warmly. . 

“Let me present you,” said he, “to the Baroness Altdorff, Mrs. 
Saville,—Mr. Saville.” 

“T am charmed to see you,” said the baroness. “ We owe a great 
debt to Providence for having brought you safely tous. I have ordered 
some tea immediately. I learnt the custom in England and Russia, 
and never enjoy it so much as when I am far from civilization.” 

“Tt’s contrast that gives the charm to everything,” replied Kitty. 
“ Dick and I pass our lives in search of it. It was to find a contrast 
to the deadly respectable that made us become so disreputable. You 
know, we are called ‘The Shocks’ because we keep people in a continual 
state of excitement. I tell them it’s good for their health. They 
probably consider it heroic treatment ; but it’s quite necessary for some 
complaints.” 

“ For instance ?” queried Bella-Demonia, who was equally astonished 
and amused. 

“ Dulness and stupidity! There is no doubt we are good for our 
own people, but better still for the world. Nothing amuses Dick and - 
me so much as to devise some awful escapade,—that is, what the world 
is pleased to consider awful. Time after time we say, ‘ This is sure 
to settle us: we shall be ostracized,—kicked out.’ Net a bit of good. 
Dick’s too rich: people look upon it as a-new and charming’ eccen- 
tricity, and that’s all. But I must be boring you dreadfully. Some- 
body must stop me talking, or I shall go on forever.” 


\ 
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“Don’t stop!” exclaimed Bella~-Demonia: “you are more than 
delicious. I will only interrupt you for a moment, to ask how and by 
what, accident you are here.” 

“By no accident,” said Dick Saville. “We came to find you, 
baroness, and Prince Schouloff.” 

“Indeed? You surprise me. What can we do for you?” 

“Mrs. Saville has been telling you of some of our follies,” an- 
swered Dick. ‘ How long we should have continued to afford amuse- 
ment to our friends is uncertain, because an event occurred which 
changed the current of my idiocy.” 

“ Well, we won’t contradict you,” said Bella-Demonia, “ it is so re- 
freshing to hear you display your superior intelligence in your own 
way.” 





} Cae oie I am trying to convince you, baroness, that I am 
a fool. 

“T am afraid you are not succeeding very well. Still, I would not 
interfere with the amusement of any living creature: so I promise 
to assume anything you please, if you promise to continue your 
story. . 

“Oh, Dick doesn’t need any inducement to talk,” put in Kitty: 
“he runs me very close, and I’ve killed several people.” 

“The last time we met, Mrs. Saville,” said Prince Schouloff, “I 
tried to make you promise to visit me at Nice. I did not expect that 
ro would ever wander so far from the world as to make that visit 

ere. But I am none the less indebted to you, believe me.” 

“You are too good, prince. It is to remind you of the time of 
which you speak that we have come to take you by storm.” 

“Since you have come so far to find us, I presume, like the Baron- 
ess Altdorff, that there is some service we may render you. For my- 
self, pray command me; and I am sure that the baroness feels with 
me. 

“ Most assuredly,” said Bella-Demonia. 

“Well, then,” said Dick Saville, “since I cannot convinze you that 
I deserve to be called a fool for my pains, let me at least convince you 
that I can be a hard-working friend ; and it is on behalf of that friend- 
ship that I have come in search of certain information and assistance. 
The prince has spoken of his last meeting with Mrs. Saville. On that 
occasion a tragedy was enacted which ruined the career of the best 
fellow that ever lived. I speak of Aubyn Goddard.” 

“Goddard!” The speaker was Bella-Demonia, who leaned forward, 
her eyes eagerly fixed on Dick’s ugly but sympathetic face. 

“Doubtless you, madame,” said Kitty, “ heard of the affair. I was 
present. It was terrible.” 

The Baroness Altdorff bowed her head in silence. 

“It is to clear my dead friend’s memory from a foul stigma,” con- 
tinued Saville, “that I have determined to prove his accusers guilty of 
the vilest conspiracy ever formed. Captain Goddard was accused of 
cheating at cards at the house of Lord Arlingford.” 0 

“ But surely,” put in Bella-Demonia, “it must have been easy for 
Captain Goddard to disprove the accusation ?” 
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“There is the mystery. On investigation, there is no doubt that he 
had a card in his possession which he refused to show. This, in face 
of the fact that the king of trumps—they were playing écarté—was not 
to be found, gave color to the charge; though every one knew that Ar- 
lingford was quite capable of managing the cards well enough, even 
if he had been unaided by confederates: he had two on that occasion, a 
Major Carteret and his sister, Mrs. Bradley Dashton.” 

“Mrs. Dashton!” said Bella-Demonia. “She is in the house at 
this moment.” i 

“ Here! now?” answered Saville. ‘“ May I ask you to say nothing 
of my mission, and allow me to make my request of you before I meet 
her ?” 

“‘T will see that no one enters,” said the prince, rising, and moving 
towards the door. As he passed Bella-Demonia he said, in an under- 
tone, “I have given orders to Kapiodovitch to have an escort ready to 
receive our visitor of this evening.” 

“You make a grave charge against this Lord Arlingford,” said she 
to Dick Saville. . 

“T am sure of my facts, however,—morally sure. But proof to 
establish those facts is absolutely necessary. I believe that you, madame, 
and Prince Schouloff, can help me.” 

“T? but I never heard of Lord Arlingford.” 

“It is of Jack Vyvian Fane’s career in St. Petersburg that I wish 
information.” 

“Vyvian Fane!” 

It was more a gasp than an exclamation that broke from the 
Baroness Altdorff as she spoke the words. Prince Schouloff sat nar- 
rowly watching her, a shade of perplexity enveloping his brow. 

“You remember him?” asked Saville. 

“Remember him!” answered the baroness. “ Perfectly. He was 
the cause of a terrible tragedy, and paid with his life for his treachery.” 

“You are mistaken, baroness. Vyvian Fane is alive, and is now 
Lord Arlingford. The title came to him, it is true, very unexpectedly.” 

“ And this is the man who ruined Captain Goddard? In St. 
Petersburg he betrayed an innocent man to death,—a man beloved by 
all, a man who knew no wrong,—and struck down his wife and child 
with the self-same blow. Oh, you did well to come to me! I can 
give you all the information that you want. Listen !” 

At this moment a servant entered. 

“Your Excellency’s secretary has returned,” said he to Bella- 
Demonia. 

“ Admit him.” 

The giant form of Rodia Pouschkoff entered the room. Deliver- 
ing a note to his mistress, he waited whilst she read it, and then, re- 
ceiving a hurried command in a low tone, left the room once more. 
The Baroness Altdorff turned to Dick Saville. 

“T must ask you to wait until to-morrow,” she said, “for the de- 
tails. A sudden call interrupts us.” And she rang for a servant. 

“Conduct Mr. and Mrs. Saville to their apartments.—Aw revoir, 
Mrs. Saville, and I hope @ bientét.” 
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Dick Saville and his wife left the room, accompanied by the servant. 
When they were gone, Bella~Demonia turned to the prince: 

“ Beyaz Murad is here, at the gates, Follow me.” And she led 
the way to her own wing of the chateau. 





CHAPTER III. 
THE SNARE. 


THE boudoir-study of the Baroness Altdorff was a large room open- 
ing upon the terrace. When she entered it, accompanied by Prince 
Schouloff, it was illuminated by a couple of lamps, that served to in- 
tensify the gloom beyond the radius of their light. 

“This omnipotent general is here,” she said, turning to the prince 
as she closed the door. “I will admit him by this window. Once 
here, you will have the house surrounded by Kapiodovitch’s men, and 
when I have learnt all I can of his plans I will give a signal. I have 
my revolver here: I will fire once.” , 

As she spoke she threw open the shutters that guarded the windows, 
and the light of the rising moon poured into the room ; then she came 
close to the prince, and said, looking him deeply in the eyes,— 

“‘ What will you give me for this man’s capture?” 

“ Whatever you choose to ask. What shall it be?” 

“ The life of one man, taken or given when and how I shall decide !” 

“‘ Baroness !” 

“Don’t wonder; don’t be surprised: only promise,—promise me 
by all that you hold holy.” 

“Tt shall be as you wish.” 

“Good! Now go!” 

Prince Schouloff left the room, and she listened to his footsteps 
growing fainter down the corridor. 

“ At last,” said she, as she loosened the fastenings of the window, 
—“at last I shall be avenged! He lives! How has he escaped all 
these years? But what does it matter? Ah! how I could have vin- 
dicated you, Aubyn Goddard, had you too lived! but I can show the 
world that your honor was stolen from you by a felon; and I will !” 

She sank into a low chair before the fire, which blazed despite the 
season, her back turned to the window, her face hidden in her hands. 

A slight noise as the window is pushed open from the outside, and 
a man steps into the room. He is dressed in the simple but strikin 
costume of a Turkish staff-officer. His black military frock is button 
to the chin, relieved only by the star of the Medjidieh which blazes on 
the left breast, and thrown into shadow by the folds of his voluminous 
military cloak. One arm, which is evidently wounded, rests in the 
breast of his coat, and his feet are cased in high boots which bear the 
traces of hard and rough riding. ‘ 

The woman lowers her hands and turns slowly with a little smile 
upon her face. As their eyes meet, she starts violently and springs to 
her feet. A cry breaks from her: 
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“ Aubyn Goddard! You! Living! Here, and called Beyaz 


Murad! What does it mean ?” 
On his part he is no whit less astounded. He advances towards 


her: . 
“The Baroness Altdorff! Is it real? My God! at last I see you 
in! Is this a dream?” 

Quick as thought she has flown to the door and double-locked it, 
then to the window, which she hastily bars once more. At last she 
turns and comes to him. 

“Would to God we never might waken!” she whispers, in a 
frightened moan. 

As for him, the object of his coming, all, is forgotten in the ecstasy 
of seeing her again. 

“If you only knew,” he says, “ how often I have prayed that I 
might live to see you once more! Through all the wild excitement of 
fighting, that hope has been my talisman. I have thought how foolish 
I was to obey you and not try to find you again in Vienna, till it was 
too late! When I made up my mind to tell you that I could no 
longer keep my promise, that I must try to win you back,—that, wild 
and impetuous as was the dream, its strength swept my reason from 
me,—ah! I felt that I must return and read once more in your sweet 
face a promise that——” 

“For pity’s sake——” 

“T sought you too late: you had gone, and left no trace behind. 
It was a moment of bitter despair, for I thought you would have 
smiled pardon upon me, and I felt I should not have had to beg in 
vain. Was I wrong?” 

™ Oh, forgive me, Aubyn! Why did I not know? Let me speak 

now.” 
“Not yet! Let me tell you first, before I touch your lips, that I 
am ruined, disgraced,—that I have been robbed of name, fame, honor 
—no! hardly that. But you will believe that no fault of mine has 
exiled me.” ; 

“You will break my heart!” 

“You have heard how, and why, I left England ?” 

“ Yes,—but just now.” 


“ Do you believe me guilty of the crime of which I was accused ?” i 


“TI know that you were not, and all the world would have known 
the same, if you had demanded an explanation.” 

“ And that I could neither demand nor give.” 

“Oh, you were wrong! You must have been mad not to see how 
base a suspicion you allowed to take root. Why did you keep silent?” 

She had come close to him and Jaid her hand upon his arm,—the 
wounded one. He became deathly white, and staggered at her touch. 

“ What is it?” she exclaimed. “ You are ill.” 

“No, no; it is nothing. Give me some water. Ah! Nothing 
serious,—only a bit painful. I was wounded a few days ago, and as 
I was riding here my horse stumbled; I had only one hand, and he 
threw me. I—I think the wound has opened again. Don’t be 
alarmed: it’s all right. “ It does not pain me now.” 
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He paused and caught his breath. 

“Tt’s stupid of me to get knocked over so easily,” he continued, 
“but I’ve been ill some time, and I suppose that’s why I got faint. 
You were asking me something ?” 

“ Are you better?” she asked, anxiously. 

“ Yes,—yes. Listen! You asked me why I did not explain how I 
got that card. I could not. It meant the loss of honor for a woman 
or for me. The whole thing was a plot, but I could not have proved 
any conspiracy. This woman was cruelly wronged; I had known her 
from a child; she was helpless and alone:—can you wonder that I 
chose even disgrace to save her ?” 

“ But she was wrong to let you do so. How could she keep silent 
and let you ruin yourself? It was cruel!” 

“Don’t blame her; she was not to blame, and it can do no good 
now. I only tell you this because I could not bear that a thought of 
suspicion should be between us. I had a card on which she had written 
a message,—innocent enough in itself, but which those who sought to 
entrap us both could have made to appear guilty. This is the secret of 
my crime. Do you believe me?” 

“ As I believe in God !” 

“My darling!” 

They were in each other’s arms, the world forgetting in the glory 
of the moment that they knew each other’s love. 

“ And you will tell me that there is nothing to prevent you resting 
here upon my heart forever. The war can’t last much longer, and I 
shall be free. Then will you help me to forget the weary time before 
I knew you? Ah!” ' 

The cry was wrung from him by his agony. 

a Ah! you are badly hurt! you are hiding it from me!” she 
said. 
“Tt is true,” he gasped: “the wound is deep, and I am more hurt 
than I thought. It’s only the loss of blood, however. Don’t come 
near. It will frighten you.” 

At that moment a slight noise upon the terrace outside struck her 
ear, and recalled her to the present. It was the light clank of a rifle 
as it touched the gravel. : 

“My God!” she exclaimed, “there is danger here. You must try 
to keep strong,—to get away. Heaven forgive me! you are betrayed ! 
Can’t you walk? ‘Try. Come here into my room: it is your only 
chance of safety.” 

Her words and tone recalled him too to his senses. 

“Why are you here?” he said; “and where is the woman I came 
to see ?—Bella-Demonia? I don’t understand.” 

“Don’t try to understand. I will tell you when you are safe. 
Come with me.” 

“What do you mean? I can’t——” 

A footstep in the corridor. Quick as thought the woman seized his 
wounded arm, and with the pain he fell senseless to the ground. Then 
she fired her revolver,—twice. A knock on the door! She drew his 
pistol from its holster and laid it on the floor, drawing his cloak over 
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his face as she did so. With a crash the door fell open, and Prince 
Schouloff entered the room. 

“For God’s sake get help!” she exclaimed. ‘ When he found he 
was betrayed he would have killed me. I shot him. He was going to 
escape. I tried to keep him: he was desperate—then I fired. He is 
dead !” 

“T was wrong to let you risk such an interview,” said the prince, 
looking at the prostrate form. “I will see myself that no one enters 
till he is taken away.” 

He was moving to the door. Then he turned and came back. 
“Perhaps he is only wounded,” he said, laying his hand upon the 
senseless man’s heart. He was just going once more, when he saw the 
revolver on the floor. He picked it up and pointed it at the still form. 

“ Better make quite sure !” he said. 

He was about to fire, when Bella~Demonia flung herself upon the 


body. 
ie No! no!” she cried, “I have lied to you! I have betrayed you 
oth !” 
The cloak fell from Goddard’s features. The prince looked at him. 
“Captain Goddard !” he.exclaimed. 
“Yes, yes! It is Captain Goddard. Listen! For this man’s 
capture you promised me the life of one man given or taken how and 
when I should decide. J claim his !” 





CHAPTER IV. 
FACE TO FACE. 


For the next few days the inhabitants of the Villa Kristov Hisar 
lived in a state of suppressed excitement. Prince Schouloff’s first care 
was to send Mrs. Dashton off to Nice, armed with all that was needful 
to bring Lord Arlingford back to London, but ignorant of what had 
taken place at the villa. Of the amazement of Dick Saville and his 
wife it is unnecessary to speak. Kitty and the Baroness Altdorff re- 
lieved each other in the care of Goddard, who woke from his swoon 
in a high delirium. 

The prince said but little, biding his time and waiting for Bella- 
Demonia to speak. 

At last, one day when Goddard was fairly convalescent, she sent 
for him to her boudoir. She was sitting listlessly before the fire when 
he entered, and, looking up, gave him her hand, which he respectfully 
kissed. 

“Be seated, prince,” she said. “The time has come when some 
explanation is due to you. I wish to give it to you now.” 

“ You are not overtaxing your strength, baroness ?” 

“No. Iam as eager to question as I am willing to answer.” 

“T am all attention.” 

“Had you any suspicion that Beyaz Murad Bey and Aubyn God- 
dard were one and the same man?” 

“ Not the faintest.” 
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“You believed him to be dead ?” 

“ Tmplicitly.” 

“‘ What has been the result of his detention here ?” 

“The result has been the beginning of the end. The Flying 
Legion, suddenly deprived of its leader, has lost its position as an 
independent army corps. Radetzky and Gourko have at last defeated 
Suleiman, and the Russian standard floats in the Shipka Pass. Sulei- 
man is trying to regain his position, but in vain. Meanwhile, Skobe- 
leff refuses to take warning from July, or advice from Todleben, and 
is preparing to attack Plevna once more, now that Osman’s reinforce- 
ments have been stopped.” 

“Tt has been a great work,” said the baroness, drearily. 

“For which a great price has been paid, baroness.” 

“A great price?” 

“The life of Captain Goddard given and taken when and how you 
decided,” said Schouloff. _ 

“ Ah! it was fortunate for Lord Arlingford, his betrayer, that it 
was so! Had it not been Goddard’s it would have been his.” 

“You have plunged me in a whirl of wonder, baroness, The 
afternoon that Mr. and Mrs. Saville arrived you expressed your igno- 
rance of Viscount Arlingford. Five minutes later the sound of his 
name caused you the first strong emotion that I have ever known you 
to betray. It is with John Vyvian Fane that you are concerned,— 
John Vyvian Fane, now Viscount Arlingford. You have cause to 
hate him. Tell me about it: I can help you, and I will.” 

“ You 9? 

“Even so. Lord Arlingford was at one time in the employ of 
the secret police in Petersburg——” 

“T know!” 

“He was expelled for making it the instrument of a private ven- 
geance——” 

“T know ?? 

“He implicated an innocent man in the socialist schemes of one 
Dorski——” 

“T know!” 

“You know! you know!” exclaimed Schouloff. “How do you 
know ?” 

“You ask me how I know. You ask me why I have sworn an 
oath of vengeance against this Lord Arlingford, once John Vyvian 
Fane. Ask me rather the question you have spent time and money in 
vain to have answered : ask me rather who I am.” 

“My God! what do you mean ?” 

“ T am the Princess Carita Galitzin !” 

“ Holy St. Katerine !” 

Prince Schouloff rose and went successively to the doors leading 
into the corridor, and into Bella-Demonia’s apartments, to make sure 
against eavesdroppers. 

Then he returned to her side, and, bending till his eyes were 
plunged in hers, he took her wrist in his soft irresistible grasp and 
said, in a low, distinct voice,— 
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“ And Iam Alexis Dorski !” 

* * .. * * * * 

For some minutes a dead silence reigned in the room. 

The Princess Galitzin, to call her by her real name, had sprung to 
her feet, pressing her hands to her throbbing temples, as she looked 
down at the man who, after intrusting her with the master-secret of his 
life, had resumed his seat calmly. 

“The mystery of the cipher-dial is at last explained,” said Schouloff 
at length. 

“ sa his son,—Dmitri Dmitrievitch Keratieff,—does he know ?” 

“No one knows, save the Princess Galitzin, and Schouloff, the 
Chief of Police.” 

“ Why have you told me?” 

“You have a letter of mine.” 

“True: here it is.” And, rapidly unfastening the bosom of her 
dress, she took therefrom a tightly-folded paper, which, opening, she 
laid before him. 

“That is your handwriting ?” she said. 

“No; it was the handwriting of Alexis Dorski the Terrorist. It 
was missing from among the secret papers of Keratieff. It was to 
obtain it that, primarily, I obtained his position. I have sought it 
ever since. It was to obtain it that I made his son my confidential 
secretary. Had I known in whose hands it lay, I should have rested 
eas 7? 

i It is at your service. Now!” 

“ Now?” 

“Tell me: Vyvjan Fane was reported assassinated on the Polish 
frontier.” 

“True; but it was his valet who was murdered and mutilated 
beyond recognition. His connection with the Third Section gave him 
means of learning the conspiracy against him. He boarded an English 
cruiser which lay off the Fortress of the Schlusselburg. Arrived in 
England, the unexpected reversion of the title and estates of Arling- 
ford served more completely to conceal him: the name of Vyvian Fane 
was dropped. I alone of the Department have kept track of his lord- 
ship, and I have surrounded him with such a net-work that when the 
time comes to strike, he cannot escape me !” 

“Cannot escape you ?” 

“Yes, me. Over the senseless form of your brother’s wife I swore 
to avenge my friend Ladislas Galitzin. It was I who apprised you of 
her condition that fatal night. Since then I have made Arlingford my 
tool in many a plot, only the more surely to shatter him when I turn 
down my thumbs and cry, like the Romans in the arena, ‘ Habet !’” 

“ When shall you strike ?” 

“ As soon as the war is over and Captain Goddard can return with 
us to London. I have sent Mrs. Dashton to take him thither supplied 
with the necessary funds to bring him within our grasp. I summoned 
her here to obtain information of Captain Goddard’s death. I confess 
to you that I would have given ten years of my life to get it; for 
then I dreamed that perhaps you—well, well, that is over now. I will 
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show you that I am grateful to ‘ Bella-Demonia.’ I will show you that 
though I cannot be your lover I can still be your friend and all, and 
my power is as much yours as it would be were you mine. No, not 
a word! I do not wear my heart upon my sleeve, but, princess, I 
love you more than I shall ever tell you. Now! it is over. There! 
we will change the subject.” 

The princess had risen as he spoke. When he became silent she 
moved to his side, and, sinking on her knees beside him, she took his 
hand in hers, A strong shudder passed across his frame, as the woman 
bent and pressed her lips to his hand and a hot tear fell upon it. 

Then, as she raised her head and looked at him, he bent his rever- 
ently, and for the first and last time kissed the marble-cold brow that 
was upturned to him. 





BOOK IV. 


CHAPTER I. 
SOWING THE WIND. 


WHEN our story reopens in the month of April, 1878, great changes 
—almost cataclysms—have occurred in Europe. The Treaty of San 
Stefano has been signed, and the Powers, waking to the enormity of 
its conditions, are preparing for the Congress of Berlin. What might 
have been the end of the Turko-Russian war of 1877-78 had the 
Flying Legion succeeded in reaching Osman Pasha, it is impossible to 
surmise. The dispersal of that mysterious’ organization seemed to 
mark the turning-point of the war. Osman’s last supplies reached 
him from Sofia in November, and on the 9th of December, driven to 
despair, he made his heroic and historic sortie, which would have 
undoubtedly been successful had not treachery from within the bastions 
of Plevna apprised Todleben of his intention, and enabled the 
Russian general, at the cost of the Siberian regiment, to force the sur- 
render, with all the honors of war, of the greatest soldier that Turke 
had known since the days of Mahmoud the Reformer. New Year's 
day, 1878, saw Gourko across the Etropol Balkans, and on Twelfth- 
Night he supped in Sofia. At the end of the month Adrianople was 
reached, and a British fleet entered the Bosphorus under a protest 
which England’s Greatest Statesman utterly disregarded. 

In this way was Constantinople saved the ignominy of becoming a 
Russian watering-place. 

Meanwhile, the actors in our drama had reassembled in London, 
where the last act was to be played out. Goddard had recovered from 
the effects of his wound only after months of patient nursing on the 

rt of his soul’s idol. Lord Arlingford had returned to town, and 

rince Schouloff, present ostensibly on diplomatic service, was shift- 
ing the strings of the web he had drawn around his victim, from 
finger to finger, as the development of events required. 

Our story reopens in the little drawing-room of Mrs. Bradley 
Dashton’s cosey maisonnette in Mayfair. Two men are present, one 
Vou. XLITI.—26 : 
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pacing irritably up and down, the other comfortably ensconced in an 
arm-chair. 

The first is Viscount Arlingford, the second is that promising sol- 
dier of the army of financial martyrs, Major Homer Carteret. Lord 
Arlingford comes suddenly to a full stop. 

“Why the deuce,” says he, “did you let Emily come back to Eng- 
land, least of all at this most critical juncture? You know how im- 

tuous she is, and among the ways out of our present difficulties you 
Laiee very well that there is no choice.” 

“And you know very well, my dear Arlingford, that I can’t 
control her any more than you can. She appeared to come to the 
decision in an instant, and declined to allow me to argue the point. 
T’ve always warned you that she would be dangerous if the spirit so 
moved her, and yet you allowed the Briggs affair to get into print. 
Indeed, it was sheer folly of you to make the running in that direction 
at all,’ 

“You put the case charmingly, my dear Carteret, only you seem to 
forget that at the time I went for the little Briggs there was no other 
course open,—indeed, that it is only within the last twenty-four hours 
that circumstances have permitted me to drop her out at all. Another 
trifle that you overlook is that neither you nor I could have foreseen 
the extraordinary turn affairs have taken. I shall be able now to pay 
all my debts and start for Algiers as soon as possible.” 

“That is, supposing Emily to be tractable.” 

“You leave me to manage her: she’s not likely to give me much 
trouble. What a time she is! I shall be late. I promised to go 
and look at a horse: they tell me he’s a clipper, and up to my weight, 
—can jump anything. k here! I wish you’d go down to Rice’s and 
tell him I can’t come till to-morrow, but that if his horse is all he 
says he is, I’! take him.” 

“But I thought you said you were going to Algiers?” remarked 
Major Carteret, with an interrogative inflection. 

“Yes,soI am. But I fancy I can win a bit steeple-chasing be- 
fore I go. Featherstone, who’s ordered out to India, has offered me a 
couple of horses that have been running wonderfully well at some of 
the small meetings. He only wants three hundred and fifty pounds 
for ’em,—dirt-cheap. The three will do me very well ; and when I go 
T’ll give you the lot, if you like, and you can hunt this year.” 

“Thanks, old man,” replied Carteret, rising. “I'll go and inspect © 
my future property ; but, egad! I’m afraid my creditors will do most 
of the hunting.” 

“Qh! all right. Say they’re still mine. Good-by. Be in time 
to-night.” 

“Yes. Good-by.” 

And his lordship was left alone. Not for long, however, for a 
moment later Mrs. Dashton entered the room. 

“ Aren’t you glad to see me, Jack ?” she said, advancing with both 
hands outstretched. “I’ve so much to forgive you that—I daren’t 
begin. . Suppose I absolve you blind, without going into the details, 
Tell me, weren’t you surprised to know that I was here?” 
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“Yes,—deucedly surprised. And I wish you hadn’t come.” 

“ How horrid of you to say that! and it’s such a long time since 
I’ve seen you, too, you bad boy!” 

She had come up behind him and put her hands on his shoulders” 
as he sat. He disengaged himself a trifle impatiently. 

“‘My dear girl,” he said, “I wish you wouldn’t do this. You 
know it bores me. You shouldn’t have come over; you'll upset all 
my plans. Why didn’t you stop in Paris?” 

“ Because I am fool enough to care for you, and weak enough to 
believe you cared a little for me. But don’t place too much reliance 
on my folly. I tell you, Jack, that the day 1 make up my mind that 
you mean to throw me over, it will be a bad day for you!” She had 
come close to him, and her tone changed from one of intense earnest- 
ness to one of ugly cynicism. “I’m afraid you'll make me lose my 
temper. Don’t! I’m not nice when I’m angry.” 

“ Now, look here, Emily: this tragic tone is out of place. You 
know it’s no use acting with me.” : 

“When I do act with you, it will be forcibly enough to claim your 
attention ; but before that happens, I want you to ain one or two 
things. I came here expecting that you would be glad to see me. I- 
didn’t believe the stories I heard about an American girl; and now I 
want to know from you how much truth there was in them. That you 
would be unscrupulous enough to deceive me I don’t doubt, but that 
you would be fool enough to arouse my enmity I doubt very much. 
But, bah! I didn’t come to England to threaten. Are you going to 
marry the girl ?” : 

“No!” 

Mrs. Dashton heaved a sigh of relief. 

“Ah! I was sure of you,” she said. “Why do you try to make 
me jealous? You shouldn’t do it, Jack,—you shouldn’t do it. Well, 
the trouble of the journey is well repaid, now that the suspense is 
over. Of course I knew it wasn’t true; yet I couldn’t rest until I 
was sure.” : 

“ Now, look here, Emily,” exclaimed Arlingford, rising to his feet : 
“let us put an end to this. I’m going back to my wife.” 

“What! You’re not in earnest?’ 

“T am,—perfectly.” 

“Very well! soam I. You shan’t do tt!” 

“ Don’t talk nonsense, but listen to me. An aunt of my wife’s has 
et ies her — and — a to — friends with me. You 

on’t suppose I am going to chuck away such an opportunity,—espe- 
cially as everything if bad as it can + at home ? My cand can’t 
get me a penny. Now make up your mind to accept the situation. I'll 
go to Paris as soon as I can; meanwhile, I’ll see you get all the money 
you want——” sok 

“Do you suppose,” broke in the woman indignantly, “that I'am 
the kind of woman to be ordered about?—to be a pensioner on your 
wife’s bounty? Undeceive yourself! It’s your turn to listen to me. 
I would have endured any privation for you and with you—for love. 
That is over: you make it a business transaction. Very well: you 
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must accept my terms. I have disgraced myself long enough for you. 
You will marry me.” 

“ Don’t be a fool,” was the brutal response. “One must draw the 
tine somewhere, and I couldn’t fly in the face of the world as far as that. 
I have a few friends I must consider, and 4 

“So! I am not good enough for you,—you, who cannot enter a 
decent house in England,—you, the sharper,—the thief! -Do you 
forget I know how you ruined Goddard ?” 

“‘T don’t care a damn what you know. I was willing to take care 
of you; you refuse help. Soit/ A woman who lets a married man 
make love to her always gets the worst of it in the long run. I am 
going to become respectable, and in five years no one will remember 
that I was ever anything else. You might have known, as I didn’t 
ask you to come, that I didn’t want you——” ; 

He was cut short by the entrance of a servant with a note. Mrs. 
Dashton tore it open and glanced through it, visibly excited. Hastily 
writing a few words at her escritoire, she handed the answer to the ser- 
vant, who left the room. Mrs. Dashton appeared to have recovered 
all her composure. 

“T thought we knew each other pretty well,” she said, “but it 
appears that we are both destined to make discoveries. Your new fad 
for respectability is a little startling. My determination may be 
equally astonishing. I simply decline to take the place you assign 
to me.’ 

“ My dear Emily, the great charm about you was, that you were so 
thoroughly sensible. You are not like yourself to-day. I’ve told you 
what I mean to do.” 

“Tn other words, you defy me. Now I'll tell you what J mean to 
do. I can’t. make you marry me, but you certainly shan’t marry any- 
body else. I have helped you in your dirty work, I have done things 
for your sake that no money in the world would have induced me to 
do, and if you suppose that you can calmly say, ‘Good-by, I’ve no 
further use for you,’ and expect that that is the end, you are vastly 
mistaken. So your idea of a sensible woman—such as you are good 
enough to call me—is one who is always ready to subscribe to your 
pleasure or income as necessity demands? So long as her sense is 
used for your benefit, she is charming, but you are always surprised 
when she exerts it in her own behalf. I will be sensible, and mind you 
don’t regret it. So I am to wander away an outcast,—déclassée,—whilst 
you become a respectable member of society? Charming!” 

As she spoke, Lord Arlingford had risen, and, taking his hat and 
cane, had moved to the door. Seeing him on the point of departure, 
she ran to him and flung her arms about him. 

“Oh, Jack, Jack,” she cried, “don’t go like that! I was only des- 
perate. Say you did not mean what you said. You don’t really mean 
to throw me over, after all your promises?” 

“T’ve said all I have to say,” answered the man, roughly. “ Let 
me go. You know ‘scenes’ bore me. Let me go, I say!’ 

He flung her from him, and went out. Her foot catching on 
some piece of furniture, she fell heavily to the ground. For a moment 
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she lay as if dazed; then a great sob escaped her, and with difficulty 
she rose and staggered to her writing-table. Her eyes fell upon the 
note that lay where she had Ieft it. 

“ Ah, Jack,” she said, aloud, “if you had known who was waiting 
an answer to this letter, you would have been more—more discreet.” 

She touched a bell, and the next moment Captain Aubyn Goddard 
entered the room. 

“T am glad you are here,” she said, recovering herself as she went 
to meet him. ‘You have been very kind to me,—much kinder than 
I deserve, for until this moment I had no intention of repaying you.” 

“Poor old lady!” answered Goddard, soothingly. “Why, how 
apes 70 are! What has happened?. Can I do anything to help 

ou 
eo. Always the same kindly sympathy, Aubyn. How good you are! 
I see by this note you came over to get a confession from Jack Arling- 
ford. You want my help. You value this vindication very much, do 
you not ?” 

“Of course I do. Until his confession is obtained, there may be 
those who doubt me; and, more than the opinion of all, there is one 
whose faith in me must be justified. There is to be a meeting to-night 
at Briggs’s to endeavor to bring it about, and you can help it, I know. 
You’ve known me for years, old girl, and you know I was innocent, 
don’t you ?” 

“More! I will prove it. But you must go now, for I expect a 
visitor. Give me the address of your friend where the explanation 
is to take place, and you shall have proof,—all the proof you want. 
And don’t judgg me too harshly for my share in the matter: I have 
had but one excuse,—I did it for him. And just now he struck me 
down !—Oh !” 

“ He struck you !” 

“ Yes.” 

“My God! What a brute!” 

“Never mind now: you must go. I—I am engaged. But we 
shall meet to-night.” 

Goddard left her. When she was alone, she moved once more to 
her desk, and, opening a locked drawer, took from it an envelope, at 
which she gazed for a few moments motionless. 

Then hurriedly she tore it open and took from it a playing-card. 
It was the king of clubs. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE VENGEANCE OF THREE WOMEN. 


As she stood looking at it, the servant entered, bearing a card on a 
salver.. She took it up with an air of lazy indifference which quickly 
changed to one of strong emotion. ; 

“ Lady Arlingford !” she exclaimed ; then, turning to the servant, 
she added, “ You did not say that I was in?” 
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“No, ma’am,” answered the domestic. “I said that I would see.” 

“Say, not at home.” Then, as the servant was leaving the room, 
she added, “ Stay !” 

She stood, twirling the piece of pasteboard in her fingers. 

“What can she want of me,—that woman,—here in my house?” 
Then, apparently making up her mind, she hastily concealed the play- 
ing in the bosom of her dress, and said, “ Show her in.” 

poner 4 Arlingford entered the room, and the two women bowed with- 
out speaking. 

“You _ surprised to see me,” said Lady Arlingford, recovering 
herself the first. ‘I owe you, perhaps, an apology for intruding upon 
you, but I felt that I must come. I—TI have a favor to ask.” 

The concluding words were spoken with an obvious effort, and 
Mrs. Dashton, with an inclination of her head, signified that she was 
listening. 

“You have heard that there is to be a meeting to-night for the 
exoneration of Captain Goddard ?” said her ladyship. 

“Yes.” 

“You will be there ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“T—I—you have heard that I desire to re-marry Lord Arlingford ?” 

“T have heard it.” 

“Mrs. Dashton, it is better to speak plainly. I know that Lord 
Arlingford’s position in the matter will depend greatly on what you 
will say. I know what your feelings under the circumstances must be. 
I hope—I believe—that he will make every possible reparation. I 
have come to beg that you will hold your hand so far as you can.” 

“ What do you wish me to do?” 

“Am I right in supposing that your evidence can ruin his lord- 
ship?—I mean, in the matter of the card ?” 

For all answer Mrs. Bradley Dashton slowly drew the king of 
clubs from its resting-place and laid it on the table. 

As Lady Arlingford’s eyes fell upon it, she exclaimed,— 

“Tt is as I feared. I have come to beg that you will not confront 
him with that card. It will be my care that Captain Goddard shall 

roduce the card which he actually held,—the one on which I wrote.. 
ill you not be merciful ?—will you not shield my husband so far as 
not to add this horrible evidence to mine?” 

“Lady Arlingford,” returned Mrs. Dashton, “ you have been frank 
with me; I will be equally so with you. An hour ago I would have 
guarded this card with my life; but within this hour things have 
altered.” 

“ But surely ——” 

“No! let me think.” __ 

Her reflections were interrupted by the re-entrance of the servant. 

“The Baroness Altdorff is below,” said he to his mistress, in a 
low tone. 

“ Ask her to come here,” said Mrs. Dashton; then, turning to the 
suppliant woman before her, she said,—- ; 

“A lady is below, who calls by appointment. On what she will 
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say my decision must in a great measure depend. If you will step 
into this next room, I will tell you what that decision is when she 
has left me.” 

“You say that she can influence you: will you not let me try to 
influence her? A woman should be merciful to one of her sex.” 


BELLA-DEMONIA. 





“Perhaps. At present I cannot tell. Step in here, however, and¥” =~ 


in ten minutes you shall know.” 

There was no time for parley, and the Countess of Arlingford stepped 
into the adjoining boudoir. Mrs Bradley Dashton stood looking at the 
card that lay upon the table. 

“ Ah,” said she, as if apostrophizing the pasteboard, “I wonder 
into whose hands you will eventually fall? Those two men and that 
woman who have just left this room would give a good deal for you, 
and Bella-Demonia wants you more than either of them. Ah, baroness, 
you want my assistance in unmasking Lord Arlingford! You little 
know how much I can serve you, and how willingly I will do so.” 

The next moment Bella-Demonia was announced. 

“You are punctual, baroness,” said Mrs. Dashton, coming forward. 
“That is good, for it seems we have much todo. You will believe, I 
am sure, that I appreciate the confidence you have reposed in me, and 
I will justify it.’ 

“You have already justified it by guarding the secret of Captain 
Goddard’s identity with the Turkish general who reached the Villa 
Kristov Hisar just before you left us.” — 

“ But I never knew it until after Lord Arlingford had left me in 
Paris and returned to London.” 

“Tt was as well, we thought, that you should get some suspicion 
of what kind of man this Arlingford really is, before you knew so im- 
_ portant a secret. ‘You know, we women, when we love——” 

“Yes, yes; I know all that you would say. Your letter of yester- 
day tells me I can help you further.” 

“Yes; and I trust we may count upon you?” 

“TI know what you want, and—yes, you may count upon me. I 
will meet you to-night at Mr. Briggs’s in Hereford Street at nine 
o’clock, and, believe me, Goddard will have no more valuable ally 
there than Emily Dashton.” 

“ I supposed,” said Bella-Demonia, “that I should have had a hard 
fight to gain your aid. I will not ask why you are so unexpectedly 
won over, but I want you to know that my gratitude shall be no empty 
form of words. I will endeavor to prove to you how I value your 
sacrifice. May I speak frankly?”  . 

Mrs. Dashton had seated herself in the low arm-chair, and bowed 
her head silently. The other woman continued : 

“Captain Goddard’s vindication must be in a great measure due to 
you and what you will say. I know that the words which will give 
joy to us will bring pain and grief to you. Mrs. Dashton, I can’t be 
a humbug, and it is not for me to preach to you. The part. you have 
played in the drama which is to end to-night will cost you many a 
pang. You are a woman, alone in your struggle with life. I should 

ike you to feel that you can always count on one woman who will 
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sympathize with, will assist, and, if necessary, protect you, and that 
that woman is she whom you have known as Bella-Demonia.” 


Mrs. Dashton had not raised her eyes. 

“Don’t give me too, much credit for speaking the truth to-night.” 

“T can see that you are much upset. Let me beg you to take a 
little rest now. I will send my tarriage for you at nine o’clock.” 

“Thank you. I will be ready.” 

“T suppose I am right in thinking that you still possess the card 
that Lord Arlingford gave you to conceal,—to destroy ?” 

Mrs. Dashton pointed to the table. 

“There it is!” she said. 

“ Ah! you will give it me?” said Bella-Demonia, eagerly. 

Mrs. Dashton smiled. 

“In that room a woman*awaits your departure to renew a re- 
a she has made to me. She also desires this card, that she may 

estroy it.” 

“ A woman ?—who ?” 

“ The Countess of Arlingford.” 

“No? Iam most anxious to meet Lady Arlingford in this way, 
informally,” said she, eagerly. “You would oblige me very much by 
asking her to come in here, and by presenting us to each other.” 

“TI should like to do as you wish, but I am afraid to trust myself 
in such a meeting.” | 

“If you will do as I ask and make some excuse to leave us together 
for a short time, I promise you that you shall be spared the embarrass- 
ment of ever meeting her again.” 

* “ You are mysterious as usual, baroness, but I know if you promise, 
that you can perform, and I will do as you wish. Is there anything in 
particular that you wish me to say ?” 

“No; only, as soon as you can, make some excuse and leave us.” 

“Certainly. And by what name do you wish me to present you?” 

“ By my own.” 

“The Baroness Altdorff?” 

“No; the Princess Galitzin.” 

“ What !” 

“That is my real name, which you and Prince Schouloff alone 
have heard.” 

There was no time to express her surprise, as Mrs. Dashton opened 
the door of the boudoir and the Countess of Arlingford entered the 
room. 

“Lady Arlingford,” said Mrs, Dashton, “let me present you to a 
friend. The Princess Galitzin—Lady Arlingford.” 

The two women bowed to each other. 

“TI must be going immediately,” said Bella-Demonia. “TI think 
my carriage must be back.” 

“If you will excuse me, I will go and see,” said Mrs. Dashton. 
“I have some orders to give.” 

And she left them together. HOHE 

“T think, Lady Arlingford,” began the Princess Galitzin, “ that 
we have a mutual friend in Captain Goddard. I may tell you that I 
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shall be present at the meeting which is to take place to-night. It will 
be painful to you, but at least it will have the advantage of proving the 
innocence of our friend.” 

“You know him? Oh, I am go glad!” replied Lady Arlingford. 
“T think he is the embodiment of all that is honest and true in man. 
I had, alas! the misfortune of doing“him the greatest wrong that was 
ever done——” 

‘‘T am sure you exaggerate your share,” put in the princess, gently. 

“Of course I was innocent of the intention, but the result is the 
same. It seems so hard that after bearing my burden for so long I 
should have broken down at that moment, as you know. Just as I” 
was about to tell how I had given him the card, I became insensible. 
I never shall forget:the horror of that moment. I could have exonerated 
Aubyn with a word, and that word I tould not speak. I tried—I 
fought, it seemed to me, for hours, till the blank of insensibility came 
over me. Oh, it was cruel !” 

“ Are you not afraid of overtaxing your strength, Lady Arlingford? 
Would it not be wiser to avoid such an explanation as must take place 
to-night? Your friends might represent you, and save you much 

ain. 
7 No, I must be present, for a reason so strong that nothing can 
overcome it. It is not alone to vindicate my old friend that I go. I 
go to intercede for one who will find no defenders,—one who I feel is 
so alone that his need has won my sympathy,—my husband !” 

“You can plead for him? But he is no longer your husband: you 
are divorced.” . 

“He is my child’s father: what divorce of law can alter that? 
You will think that I am very weak, but I have my own opinions.. 
There is nothing of the Bohemian in my disposition.” 

“Bohemian! May I ask what you call ‘ Bohemian’? ‘You do not 
answer. Let me define it for you. It is something distinct from ‘a 
lady.’ A lady means one who is well born, tenderly nurtured, care- 
fully educated ; always placed—that is, presumably placed—beyond the 
knowledge of evil, she is sheltered from contact with the sufferings 
and sorrows of her less fortunate sisters. The woman who enjoys these 
advantages is called a lady,—a title which signifies, not the individual, 
but the manner of her training. A Bohemian, as you intend it, nieans 
one who is outside the pale of respectability, an object of suspicion, 
one whom you only consent to meet when she can be of service to you. 
Yet I have known many ‘ ladies’ the names of whose lovers are better 
known than the inner life of the reigning Bohemian. You would be 
surprised to know that Bohemians look down on certain sections of 
‘society’ in amazement and pity.” 

“You have evidently made your experiences in unfortunate ex- 
amples,” replied Lady Arlingford. “Do you not believe that there 
are ladies who are good women ?” 

“God forbid that I should not! There is a sweet old-world title 
that brings to my mind all that is noble and good in womanhood,—a 
title that lives in my heart, shrouded in reverence,—a title that fits the 
beings who have rendered the name of mother sacred. That title is 
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‘gentlewoman.’ That title I believe in, and it is found in Bohemia as 
well as in society.” 

‘“‘ These are strange expressions for the Princess Galitzin, who can 

‘ know but little of these people except by force of imagination.” 

“You are mistaken. My flag bears the red and white of Bohemia, 
and has seen good service, believe me. Perhaps you will understand 
me better if I tell you that I am called Bella-Demonia.” 

“ Bella-Demonia!”’ Lady Arlingford had risen to her feet. 

“You appear shocked,” said the Princess Galitzin. 

“T am a little startled, I confess. I was not prepared to meet so— 
so—public—a character.” é 

“And you would not have cared to meet me, if you had known 
who I was. Would you?” 

“T will admit—as I do not share your opinions—that I should 
have refused to meet the bearer of the name ‘ Bella-Demonia:’ a meet- 
ing would not be pleasant for either of us. Still, I feel bound to say 
that you are quite different from what I should have expected.” 

“Thank you for your generous admission: you are good enough 
to imply that there is nothing in my appearance or manner to deprive 
me of the inestimable boon of at least looking presentable. You are a 
good woman and capable of noble impulses, but charity for your fellow- 
women seems to be no part of your creed. Is it ignorance or intoler- 
ance that makes you condemn without even one expression of regret a 
woman of whom you know nothing?” 

“Nothing? I have heard——” 

“Heard? I said know.” 

“Pardon me for reminding you that you have only yourself to 
blame for the impression formed of you. Ifa woman has no husband, 
and yet-——” 

“Tf respectability is based upon the possession of a husband, then 
I am worthy of your highest esteem. ‘Lady Arlingford, I am about 
to tell you a story which may—I hope will—interest you.” 

Her ladyship bent her head, and the princess continued : 

“ My mother died when I was very young. I lived with my father 
at our chateau in the province of Ladoga, alone save for the compan- 
ionship of a young girl, the daughter of a serf mother. She was my 
companion and friend rather than my attendant, and we were romantic 
and impressionable, both of us. One day we had wandered far from 
the chateau, among the woods. We were about to return home, when 
a crashing in the bushes announced the presence of some large animal. 
An instant later one of our mountain bears bounded into the clearing. 
We clung to each other almost senseless with terror, when suddenly 
we heard the report of a rifle close to us,and the beast fell dead. A 
moment after, a man sprang through the bushes, congratulating us on 
our escape, and apologizing for his sudden apparition and the alarm he 
had caused us. He escorted us home, and was welcomed by my father, 
the more warmly when it transpired that he was of good family. He 
was an Englishman, on a hunting-tour, he said. He was staying close 
by, and became a constant visitor at the house. The sequel is—banale. 
I fancied myself in love. My brother, to whom the stranger was 
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personally antipathetic, had contracted a secret marriage with my late 
companion, and they had gone to Petersburg, where my brother was 
commissioned in our Regiment of the Transfiguration. Left alone, 
we were not long. in following my brother’s example: we were married 
secretly, on account of my father, whose pride of race was worthy of a 
Galitzin, and in the winter the family moved to Petersburg. There my 
SF _ brother’s suspicions were aroused, and, determined to drive this English- 
man from Petersburg, he sought an opportunity of quarrelling with him. 
One night there was a terrible scandal at the Club.’ My brother accused 
my husband of cheating, and a meeting was arranged. Late that night 
he caused my brother’s arrest. Oh, in my umhappy country it is not 
difficult to rob a man of liberty and even life on the merest suspicion ! 
I will spare you my tears, my distraction, and give you the facts briefly. 
I learnt that my brother had been denounced by my husband. He was 
doomed. I never saw him again: he died. When it is inconvenient 
to substantiate a charge against a political prisoner in Russia, he has a» 
convenient way of dying. From that moment I had but one thought, 
but one passion,—revenge! My husband was expelled the country, 
and on the frontier his carriage was wrecked by bandits, and himself 
—as I thought—assassinated. I sought oblivion of my wrongs and 
plunged into the sea of politics. I became Prince Schonloff’s most 
able lieutenant. In a word, I became ‘ Bella-Demonia.’ My despera- 
tion made me famous; but, though employed by the government, m 
sympathies were always with the oppressed, and many a life have 
saved when it has been to all intents and purposes doomed. But why 
continue? Even such feverish excitement as mine becomes weari- 
some, and just when I was most weary I met Captain Goddard. For 
the first time I felt glad that I had been spared the commission of a 
crime, that my hands were innocent of my husband’s blood.” 

As she finished speaking, Lady Arlingford rose. 

“You have forced me to listen to a discourse,” said she, coldly, 
-f- “ that cannot possibly concern me and can only be painful to yourself.” 

“You will change your opinion,” answered the Princess Galitzin. 
“T told you this story to illustrate the point of our discussion. I tell . 
you it is well for you that all people do not gauge a woman’s virtue 
by the possession of a husband; for you have never had one, and are 
unfortunate enough to be the mother of a child not born in wedlock.” 

“I! How dare you——” 

“How dare I? Why, the man who murdered my brother and 
with him his wife and unborn child, the man whom I hounded hun 
for his life, is alive! Because the man you think to be your husband 
is mine !” F 

“My God! it is not true !—it cannot be true!” 

“T tell you that the man who robbed me of name and dignity, of 
my very birthright of gentlewoman, who made of me a character for 
such women as you to sneer at, is alive. He was John Vyvian Fane; 
he is Viscount Arlingford.” 

“Ah, you are ae saying this because I offended you. I did not 
mean to be so cruel. See, r kneel to you to ask you for the truth. 
Will you swear to me that what you have said is true or untrue?” 
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“Tt is true, so help me God! And I will prove it.” 
When Mrs. Dashton entered the room, Lady Arlingford lay sense- 
less at the feet of the princess. 





CHAPTER III. 
WEAVING THE WEB. 


WHEN, half an hour later, the Princess Galitzin entered her rooms 
at her hotel, she found Prince Schouloff seated, patiently awaiting her 
arrival. 

“T came to tell you,” said he, rising to meet her as she entered, 
“that there are new complications, of which you are ignorant, and 
which it would be well for you to know.” 

“ Well?” 

“Lord Arlingford’s position with regard to his wife is considerably 
altered since yesterday.” 

“T think not.” 

Schouloff looked at her critically for a moment, and then resumed : 

“JT learn that her ladyship is willing to forget and forgive every- 
thing, and proposes to be re-married to him.” 

“ You are wrong in your facts, prince,” answered she, with a hardly 
perceptible smile. ‘ Lady Arlingford is not willing to forget or to for- 
give, and she has no intention of re-marrying him, for she has never 
been divorced.” 

For a brief moment it flashed across the prince that the woman’s 
mind was wandering ; but, if so, her placid smile belied the fact. He 
contented himself with answering simply,— 

“T do not understand you: you speak in riddles.” 

“Of which you would like to have the solution.” 

“Where is that solution to be obtained?” queried the prince, 
patiently. 

“ Why, of Lady Arlingford, of course.” 

“T should like to see her,” said Schouloff, reflectively. “Do you 
think she can receive me at this time?” 

“T am sure she will be charmed, prince.” 

“ And where is she now ?—can you tell me ?” 

“ Here.” 

“Here! Where?” 

“Tn this room,—before you.” 

“Tn heaven’s name, what do you mean ?” 

“T am she.” 

The words were said simply as the princess dropped into a chair. 

For a minute not a word was said. Then the prince sprang to his 
feet and exclaimed,— 

* “s see it all! You married this man in Russia, did you not?” 

ec es. ? 

“It was thus that he had access to your apartments and stole—my 
letter ?” ; 
“ Exactly.” 
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“Does any one else know of this? Of course not.” 

' “Yes, Ihave seen the woman he pretended to marry this after- 
noon, and I told her. It was time.” 

‘“‘ How did she take it?” 

“ As you might suppose.” 

“ Well, what are you going to do about it?” 

“Tt is the last weapon I hold in reserve to compel Arlingford to con- 
fess his share in the plot that ruined Goddard. Until that confession 
is obtained, I hold my rights over his head. Once Goddard is free, the 
annulment of our marriage is an easy task; the time that has elapsed, 
the circumstances,—everything will assist ; and you wouid require no 
assistance.” 

The prince had been standing staring into the fireplace. Now he 
turned, and, looking her full in the eyes, he said, calmly,— 

“ And then ?” 

She blushed violently, and answered not a word. 

“ Never mind,” continued the prince. “I have shown you that I 
have your happiness, rather than mine, at heart: I will prove it yet 
further to you. We shall meet at Mr. Briggs’s at half-past nine. In 
spite of the snares we have tangled around the feet of Arlingford, he 
may yet brazen his way out, at least temporarily. I will come prepared 
= the last and most coercive resource, which we have in the Russian 

olice.’ 

“You will dare?—here in England ?” 

“You forget that John Vyvian Fane was a duly-enrolled member 
of the Third Section ?” 

“ Forget it!” 

“Well, though no formal extradition treaty exists, the arm of His 
Majesty the Tzar is long enough to reach his servants, wherever they 
may be. Leave it to me.” 

“Willingly. Till to-night, then?” 

“ Au revoir.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
AN AMERICAN CITIZEN. 


Ir was shortly after eight o’clock, and Mr. Cincinnatus Q. Bri 
sat at his table in the library of his house in Hereford Street, busily 
engaged in writing. 

From the point of view of the ordinary English novelist, whose 
knowledge of the American gentleman is bounded on the East by his 
steamer acquaintance with the travelling salesman and on the West by 
the charming stories of Bret Harte, added to the occasional “ gun” stories 
of more or less inventive bar-room loafers, whose daily bread—or, more 
accurately speaking, whose daily whiskey—is obtained by their ability 
to amuse the crowd, Mr. Cincinnatus Q. Briggs was a most disappoint- 
ing American. His rooms were furnished with the tasteful simplicity 
of ascholarly traveller’s den. The carpets were unsullied by promis- 
cuous expectoration, the walls were decorated with a few proof etchings 
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and here and there a masterpiece in aquarelle; there were no carica- 
tures of colored deacons, nor were there portraits of fast trotters and 
the whiskers of Mr. Vanderbilt to be seen. With the exception of a 
small revolver which lay in one of the pigeon-holes of the desk, there 
was not a “gun” of any kind to be found, the arms and legs of the 
furniture had not been whittled into fanciful designs under the bowie 
of their owner, and the paraphernalia of cocktail-manufacture were 
conspicuous by their absence. 

Mr. Briggs laid down his pen, and, leaning back in his chair,— 
which, by the bye, he did not tilt upon its hinder legs,—took up the 
letter which he had just completed. 

“T think that this will do,” said he to himself, as he read over his 
composition : 


“ My DEAR Mr. SAvILLE,— 

“T regret to say that Lord Arlingford refuses to avail himself of 
the opportunity of flight. He has evidently some strong weapon in 
reserve. He means to fight; and, unless yours are stronger, I fear m 
stupid cousin will succeed in ruining her life. He is a clever scoundrel, 
and has adopted the surest means of making her his defender, by affect- 
ing to confide in her all that is detrimental to him, and so cutting the 
ground from under every one else’s feet. I send you this as arranged, 
that you may bring all your batteries to bear at once. I expect Lord 
Arlingford at any moment. 

“Faithfully yours, 
“CINCINNATUS Q. Briaas.” 


He put this letter into an envelope, and, addressing it to Dick 
Saville at Claridge’s, touched a bell. 

“See that this goes at once,” said he to the servant who appeared at 
the sound of the bell and took the letter. This done, the American 
turned once more to his papers. 

“ Let me see,” soliloquized he: “ where is that girl’s letter? Ah! 
here it is. My dear cousin,— You are very kind, but I am quite old 
enough to take care of myself.—Yes, quite old enough, but, unfortu- 
nately, neither ugly nor poor enough.—Jf I had wanted you to take 
care of me, I should have married you years ago.—How devilish cruel a 
woman can be when she thinks fit !—J don’t like to say hard things of 
a woman, but I am sorry to say I cannot sympathize with the lady who 
was Lord Arlingford’s wife—you surprise me, my dear cousin !—and 
I must take his word before hers,—naturally, poor little girl! Um—m. 
That young woman means business: we Briggs’s generally do. It’s 
lucky for her I came to Europe when I did ; otherwise she’d have flung 
herself away on this fellow to a certainty. But I think, my lord Ar- 
lingford, that you have reached the end of your rope, and I’ll lay odds 
that it isn’t from any scruple of your own that it doesn’t hang you. 
Well, I came to Europe for excitement, and, egad! I’m likely to get a 
genteel sufficiency of it to-night. Thanks to you, my lord, I witnessed 
the beginning, and am about to witness the end, of one of the liveliest 
sensations that London has known for a good many years.” 
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At this point Mr. Briggs’s soliloquy was interrupted by the en- 
trance of a servant announcing Dick Saville. 

“Mr. Saville!” exclaimed Briggs, “delighted to see you. You're 
early ; but you can’t have got my letter yet > 

“‘ Letter?” replied Dick: “what letter? No. I only dropped in 
on my way to fetch my wife, to ask how things were going on. 
dined at the Club to try and find out if anything fresh had happened. 
I’ve brought the papers for Arlingford to sign: here they are in 
duplicate.’ 

Mr. Briggs took them and glanced over one. 

“T think Captain Goddard must be a remarkably forgiving man, 
to consider such a reparation sufficient,” observed he. “On my side 
of the water a man in his position would, I fear, fill a man in Arling- 
ford’s with leaden bullets, and the jury would differ singularly on the 
verdict to be returned.” 

“T said something of the sort to him,” returned Saville. ‘“ But 
he pointed out to me that there was nothing to be gained, but rather 
the reverse, from greater publicity. All he insists upon is that Ar- 
lingford should sign this Statutory Declaration and leave the country 
at once.” 

“Do you think that he will do it?” 

“T think he will; but one can never be sure of such a blackguard. 
I shouldn’t be very much surprised if at the last moment he didn’t 
turn up. 

“He told me he would be here at nine o’clock, but I confess I 
shouldn’t be astonished if he weakened at the last moment. I must 
say, he has reduced the art of bluff to an applied science. When I 
advised him to give up my cousin, telling him we had the means 
to compel him to do so, his defiance was superb. I hope for all our 
sakes that the Baroness Altdorff possesses the power she promises to 
a with such effect. I tell you, dealing with him is no child’s play! 

0, sir [ 

“Well, I congratulate you on being quit of him as far as your 
cousin is dion" 

“How? quit of him?” 

“Yes,” replied Saville: “owing to very singular circumstances, 
he will make no further attempt to marry her.” 

“Is that really so? And these circumstances are—— ?” 

“ Eight thousand a year! Did you ever remark, Mr. Briggs, that 
the greatest scoundrels always get the best kind of love, and that a 
certain kind of good woman will cling to the man she has chosen—in 
the face of every reason why she should not—with a strength that she 
would display in no other cause? Well, such a woman is Lady Ar- 
lingford. She insists on going back to him.” 

6“ No 1? 

“Tt is so nevertheless. She has come into eight thousand a year, 
and proposes to invest it in Arlingford and connubial ee 
This relieves you of all personal anxiety. Lady Arlingford is 
to leave England with him. It only remains for us to see that he 
signs this document.” 
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“ And when will the Baroness—Bella~Demonia—arrive ?” 

“In good time. She is a capricious mystery, that woman, but her 
power is enormous. . She demands that we unquestioningly submit to 
her instructions to-night. She refuses to tell us what power she holds 
over Arlingford, and exacts a meeting with Lady Arlingford before 
her identity is made known. Altogether, the evening promises to be 
eventful. By Jove! it’s time I ran round for my wife. Au revoir! 
I'll be back inside a quarter of an hour.” 

And Dick Saville left the room. As he did so, the servant entered 
with a card, which Briggs read, an expression of perplexity crossing 
his face. 

“ Carteret?” he said,—% Major Homer Carteret? The name seems 
somehow familiar, but I can’t place the man.” 

“The gentleman said he would be much obliged if you could see 
him for one moment,” said the servant. 

“ Well, for one moment—show him up.” 

Major Carteret swung into the room on his best stride. 

“T must apologize for calling at this unseemly hour,” said he. “ You 
don’t remember me, Mr. Briggs. We met at Lord Arlingford’s—er— 
some time ago.” 

“No apology is necessary,” replied Mr. Briggs, gravely. “TI re- 
member perfectly. Pray be seated. Er—you wished to see me?” 

“Tt is by Lord Arlingford’s request that Iam here. I came to say 
that he cannot be here so soon as he anticipated. Most important busi- 
ness ? 

_ “So I expected,” interrupted Briggs. “I think it very judi- 
cious 

“Pardon me, Mr. Briggs,” interrupted the major, in turn, “ you 
are mistaken. The business that detains Lord Arlingford is as unex- 
pected as it is urgent,—so urgent that he was unable to keep his ap- 
pointment with me at the Club: he sent mea line asking me particularly 
to come here at once, fearing that you might misconstrue his absence, 
Erghem! Iam very glad to have this opportunity of talking over 
this unhappy affair. I saw Lady Arlingford yesterday afternoon, and 
after we had discussed the matter she decided to make Arlingford an 
offer which I shall advise him to accept.” 

“May I ask if the offer concerns me in any way?” observed Mr. 
Briggs. 

Most certainly. Her ladyship’s offer will cause Lord Arlingford 
to resign Miss Briggs’s hand. Erghem! I have always had a great 
regard for Lady Arlingford, and it is her wish to re-marry her ex- 
husband. 


“T have heard something of this a few moments ago.” 

“She looks upon it as the right thing to do for the child’s sake, and, 
though I don’t profess to be better than my neighbor, I must say that 
I agree with her.” 

And the major inflated his chest till he looked like a pein 


“T believe,” said Mr. Briggs, drily, “that the amount of Lady 
Arlingford’s income through the recent death of her aunt is now eight 
thousand a year. Am I not accurate, Major Carteret ?” 
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“Quite; but——” 


“As Lord Arlingford’s friend,” pursued the American, in the same- 


tone, “you understand, of course, that on the ‘interview of to-night 
depend his personal liberty, and, consequently, his ability to accept his 
late wife’s offer.” 

“ His liberty ?” 

“ He will have to make full confession of his share in the erp 
by which Captain Goddard was ruined. Er—please be seated, We 
shall spare Lady Arlingford as much as possible, but Captain Goddard’s 
vindication is the first consideration. Frankly, if he refuses we shall 
convict him—and his accomplices—of conspiracy and criminal libel. 
Er—please be seated. I have been drawn into this matter by my 
cousin’s unfortunate infatuation for Lord Arlingford.” 

“ Mr. Briggs,” replied the major, “ I—I feel it is only due to my- 
self to say that though I am, as you observe, Lord Arlingford’s friend, 
I am deeply grieved at the part he took in that unfortunate business.” 

“I expected as much, and I am sure you are. Your feeling 
in the matter simplifies a request I am hs to make. Er—we are 
perfectly prepared to do without your testimony against him, but it 
might hasten matters to have it. How much do you want for it?” 

Mr. Briggs leaned back complacently as Major Carteret sprang to 
his feet. 

“Sir!” shouted he, “how dare you? I—er—er—— Five hun- 
dred pounds.” 

“ Please be seated.” 

The major sat down. : 

“You shall have that amount to-night after the meeting. For the 
pean good-evening. You will be back in half an hour, if you 

ease. 

“ Certainly,” replied the warrior, and, taking his hat, he took with 
it his departure. : 

" Mr. Briggs looked after him for a moment, his head slightly on one 
side. 

Then he carefully selected a cigarette, which he thoughtfully lit. 
Then, walking to the fireplace to deposit the match, he slowly winked 
at himself in the pier-glass. 





CHAPTER V. 
REAPING THE WHIRLWIND. 


Mr. Cincinnatus Q. Briaas’s complacent appreciation of his own 
diplomens was interrupted by the sudden irruption of Kitty Saville, 
followed by Dick. 

“ How d’ye do, Mr. Briggs?” was her greeting. “ Dick wanted me 
not tocome. The idea !—as if I would miss seeing my old friend Aubyn 
Goddard set right. What a long time it is since we met, and how queer 
that we should both be mixed up in this dreadful business! I little 
thought, when I sat next to you at dinner and was so impertinent to 
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you, that night at Lord Arlingford’s, that the evening would end so 
tragically. I suppose you heard about Lady Arlingford’s long 
illness ?” 

“Yes, but not the whole of the trouble,” replied Briggs, surprised 
at finding himself getting in a word edgeways. 

“ Well, you know, when she recovered she did nothing but blame — 
herself for the whole affair. I believe that if Lord Arlingford had 
not been so careless of all decency, she would have begged his pardon. 
Her people insisted on a divorce, though, and she was too weak to 
oppose it, and when she got well she confided to me that if ever she 
found an opportunity she meant to ask him to marry her over again.” 

“ But why ?” 

“For the sake of her child. Oh, what silly women these good 
women are! I’m so glad I’m a bad one! I was so impatient with 
her that we nearly quarrelled ; and now that Dick has determined that 
Goddard shall be set right, she has begged to be allowed to come and 
give _——— one more chance. Oh, that woman is too much of an 
an: 

oe My dear Kitty,” mildly expostulated Dick, “ will you confine your 
attention to the matter in hand, and not expand on your personal 
feelings ?” 

“My dear Dick,” was the reply, “will you let me say one word 
without interruption? Mr. Briggs is an old friend of mine: we met. 
but once, it is true, but it’s all the same; we should have been old 
friends if we had met more frequently: shouldn’t we, Mr. Briggs?” 

“My dear madam,” answered the American, “ you overwhelm me. 
To have met you but once, is both a privilege and a privation. It is to 
have lived and to have ceased living at the same moment. It is——” 

“Mr. Briggs! if you finish that sentence I shall havea fit! I’m 
not accustomed to it. Dick when he intends to be most polite generally 
says, ‘I shy, old gal, you’re not looking half bad to-night,’ or when he 
means to be most affectionate, ‘Here, Tramp! come and be smacked.’ ” 

“ Really, my dear,” broke in Dick at this point, “these domestic 
details,—really——”_. And, at a loss for words to balance his wife’s 
eloquence, he raised her hand deferentially to his lips. 

“Why, Dick,” exclaimed she, looking at him in alarm, “ you’re 
not well. All this excitement has been too much for you. Sit down, 
and don’t talk. Oh, Mr. Briggs, I had a most mysterious little note. 
from Lady Arlingford, just as I was starting to come here. Let me 
see: what did I do with it? Ah, here it is.” 

She took a letter from her pocket and read as follows: 

“TI have heard terrible news this afternoon, and am nearly mad with 
hope and fear. I will explain all to you. I must speak to the lady whom 
you call: Bella-Demonia alone: 80 when we meet to-night make some excuse 
to leave us together for a few minutes. Read this to Mr. Briggs, and ask 
him to manage with you to do as I wish.—What does it mean ?” 

She laid the letter down on the writing-table. As she did so, 
she uttered a little exclamation, and, turning to Briggs, quoth very 
grave 


ly,— 
7" Oh! I am eo much obliged.” 
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“T am charmed, of course; but why?” returned Briggs, in amaze- 
ment. 

“ Because at last you’ve satisfied me that you are an American. 
Now, I wonder if you got this purposely for me, or if it’s a toy?” 

Her glance had fallen on the little revolver, and, taking it up, she 
brandished it with glee. 

- “Be careful, for gracious’ sake!” exclaimed Briggs, in alarm, 
“Tt’s loaded ; and, though it’s very small, it would kill at this 
range. 

“Oh, goodness!” cried Kitty, as she dropped the weapon amon 
the papers in comic consternation. ‘“ But come, what do you make of 
Lady Arlingford’s note?” - 

“T can make -nothing of it. At all events, her request. is simple 
enough. They will both be here in a few moments, and if you will 
come into the library I should like to show you some etchings I have 
bought,—a Seymour-Haden, a couple of Wilfrid Ball’s, and a Haig or 
two. I am told they’re very fine.” 

“T should like to see them very much,” returned Kitty, “though I 
don’t understand them a bit.” 

Mr. Cincinnatus Q. Briggs was a most disappointing American. 
Instead of buying diamonds or pictures to sell, he spent his spare cash 
on rare bric-a-brac, soe and engravings to keep. You might be 
with him for twenty-four hours and never hear what anything he pos- 
sessed had cost him. He had not the vaguest conception as to the 

rice of his wines, and, though as ardent a collector of early-printed 

ks and first editions as the most uneducated Westerner settled in 
New York, he positively knew what books he had, and had “ read at” all 
of them. It is probable that had he been a married man the house 
he lived in would not have been made over to his wife to cheat his 
creditors in the event of financial shipwreck. : 

Kitty was still pondering when Lady Arlingford was announced. 
Briggs advanced to conduct her to a chair. 

“T hope you are not fatigued, Lady Arlingford,” said he. “ Have 
you seen Captain Goddard yet ?” 

‘Not yet,” replied she. “I expected to find him here. Ah, 
—— how happy you look! I’m so glad, dear! You got my 

etter ? ‘ 

“Yes, dear, but I don’t understand it. Have you seen the Baroness 
Altdorff?” 

“ Yes,—this afternoon, by accident; and I learnt from her the 
truth.” 

“The truth ?” 

“Yes, She told me who she was and is.” 

“Who is she? what is she?” exclaimed Dick and Kitty both 
together. , 

“You do not know ?” 

“No. Who is she?” 

“ The Princess Galitzin.” . 

The words were uttered by a servant who at this moment threw 
open the folding doors and admitted Bella~-Demonia to the presence of 
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three people whose faces took on an expression of unspeakable amaze- 
ment. 

_ “Qh, Dick,” whispered Kitty, “who is she going to turn out to 
be next? Are you sure—are you sure that she is not Mrs. Richard 
Saville, among other things ?” | 

“TI swear she isn’t,” replied the no less astonished Dick, in the 
same tone. 

“She'll be somebody else in a minute. I know she will.” 

“ Probably.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Briggs, leading the new-comer forward, said to 
Lady Arlingford,— 

“Lady Arlingford, allow me to present to you——” 

“The princess and I have already met,” said her ladyship. 

“Yes,” returned Bella-Demonia, “and Mrs. and Mr. Saville I 
already know. How are you?” 

“T was just going—as we have a few minutes yet—to show Mrs. 
Saville some pet etchings of mine,” said Mr. Briggs. ‘ Would you 
care to see them, princess ?” 

The Princess Galitzin exchanged a glance with Lady Arlingford, 
and then answered,— 

“Thank you ; I would rather see them later, if you will allow me, 
but do not let me deprive Mr. and Mrs. Saville of the pleasure. I do 
not feel quite up to enjoying etchings just now.” 

“Nor I,” said Lady Arlingford. 

“ Well, then,” pursued Mr. Briggs, “if you will pardon us for a 
while——?” 

“ By all means.” 

As Kitty left the room, she whispered to Lady Arlingford,— 

“‘ Are you sure you are strong enough? Shall I stay ?” 

“No, no: leave us,” was the reply, and the next moment the two 
women were once more alone. 

Lady Arlingford rose. ‘“ Will you give me your hand ?” she said. 
“ After hearing your story, I don’t feel fit to touch you. I must have 
provoked you beyond endurance by my ignorance. Can you find it 
in your heart to forgive me?” 

“If I could wipe out your injuries as easily as I can forgive you,— 
if indeed there is anything to forgive,—I do so a thousand times over. 
Can you believe that in knowing your trouble I have forgotten my own? 
How I wish I could help you! how I should like to prove the depth 
and reality of my sympathy !” 

“You can prove it, and, if you will, you can give me all the peace 
I can hope to gain out of this sad life. If I should ask something of 
you that will tax your goodness to its depths, would you grant me my 
prayer? God knows I feel I have no right to expect so much from 
you; but——” 

“ There is no effort I would spare to help you. “What can I do?” 

“T implore you to give Jack—Lord Arlingford—one chance to 
clear himself of some of the charges of which you think him guilty. 
That horrible story you told me—there must be some explanation. 
Let him speak in his own behalf. I know he will do his utmost to re- 
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ir the injury he did Aubyn, and I am sure Aubyn will bury the past, 
FF only for my sake, Will you notdothe same? Influential, 
as you are in your own country, surely you have only to ask for the an- 
caleienth of your marriage with my—my—husband, to obtain it. Is it 
not so?” 

“Yes; but why do you ask?” 

“ Because I would help him to atone for his past; because if you 
will give him his freedom I will still take him back. Oh, don’t shrink 
from me! Hear what I have to say before you condemn me. Remem- 
ber, I have a child. It is my duty to do all in my power to bring her 
father back to her.” 

“‘ And you would live with that man, despising him as you must, 
because you feel it to be your duty ?” 

“Even so! It is the least I can do to atone to my little girl for the 
wrong that has been done her. I should be unable to meet her eyes, as 
she asks for her father, if I had not done all in my power to redeem 
him. Will you do what I ask ?” 

The Princess Galitzin rose, and, walking to the window, appeared to 
reflect deeply. Then she came back, and said,— 

“ For your sake, I promise that so far as my own injuries are con- 
cerned I will forgive him. But his ruin of Aubyn Goddard I cannot 
—will not forgive. Not upon me, but on his confession to-night, will 
depend his liberty. His fate is in his own hands.” 

“ Ah! how can I thank you? I am confident now.” 

At this moment Mr. Briggs entered the room. 

sd Captain Goddard has just arrived,” said he. ‘Shall I bring him 
in here?” ; : 

“One moment,” said Lady Arlingford. “I—I can bear no more 
to-night. May I ask you, Mr. Briggs, to let me rest awhile in another 
room, and then I will go home.” 

“Certainly: it shall be as you wish,” replied Mr. Briggs. “Come 
in here. I will see that your carriage is ready at any moment.” 

Bsa ladyship turned to the princess and extended her hand as she 
said,— 

“May I see you once more before I leave England? I don’t know 
if I am doing what is right, but. I hope so.” 

Bella-Demonia bent her head, and Lady Arlingford left the room 
with Mr, Briggs. 

Left alone, the woman looked after the departing form, and said, 
half aloud,— 

“Who shall say that you are wrong? Not I, indeed,—I who have 
forgotten my revenge in my new-born dream.” She pressed her hands 
to her head, and turned, just as Aubyn Goddard entered the room. 

They faced each other for a few moments without speaking, and 
then Goddard, advancing, took both her hands in his, 

oe I am to thank you for honor as well as for life,” said he, 

vely, 

“That sounds almost like a reproach,” replied she. ‘“ Have I not 
done ev ing I could to atone for my share in the disaster I so 
unwittingly brought on you? Besides, it was your delirium, and not 
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the prince, that detained you at Deve-kiui. As far as he was concerned, 
you were free to go as you had come.” 

“He is a wonderful man. Having caught me, I wonder he did not 
kill me: I had given him trouble enough. Besides, he would have 
been killing two birds with one stone,—or rather two men with one 
bullet. That evening when I lay unconscious at your feet—yours and 
his—the scene must have been terrible: it is never out of my mind.” 

“Tt is one of the few moments of my life that I am ashamed of. 
When the prince recognized you and I knew my trick to save you had 
been useless, I gave up all hope, and in the desperation of the moment 
I offered to buy your life from him. ‘Only let him escape,’ said I, 
‘and I promise never to see him again, and I—my life—shall be given 
to you!’” 

“My God! And what did he say ?” 

“ He said, simply, ‘I have loved you as long as I have known you, 
and you evidently do not understand that. emotion as I do. I hope to 
show you that I can be at the same time a disappointed lover and—a 
gentleman.’ That was all that was said till you were on the high-road 
to recovery and we laid our plans for the trapping of Arlingford. I 
am not ashamed to say that I fell on my knees and asked his pardon. 
It was he who planned and devised so that your capture and where- 
abouts should be kept a secret from Skobeleff.” . 

“ How generous !” : 

“It was well for you that your wound proved so dangerous, and 
that before you could be moved peace was proclaimed at San Stefano.” 

Aubyn Goddard raised her hand to his lips, and said, in a voice 
that betrayed the depth of his emotion,— 

“ And you have borne all this for me! I wonder why?” 

“Why?” answered Bella-Demonia, with a quick smile and shake 
of her head. “ Because you are personally very distasteful to me; 
because, in short, I do not like you; because we are antipathetic to 
each other; because you have been so nobly treated that you deserve 
no sympathy. Are these reasons enough, Aubyn ?” 

And the man, who was just a man and no longer Aubyn Goddard 
the Hero, clasped to his breast the woman, who was just a woman and 
no longer Bella-Demonia the Mystery, as she lay in his arms and gave 
up her soul to the ecstasy of his kiss. 

They were very nearly caught by Mr. Briggs, who entered the room 
at the moment, or rather just after it. : 

“‘ Princess,” said he, “ Lord Arlingford is here. Shall he come in ?” 

“Wait one moment,” returned she. “My plan is much upset by 
Lady Arlingford’s strange determination, but 1 have promised be my 
aid. If he signs the papers I am willing to avoid seeing him, and it 
will be best that he should not know that I have found him. Let me 
retire for a while, where I can hear what he has tosay. This conserva- 
tory will do.” 

“Tt shall be as you wish,” answered Mr. Briggs, showing her 
to a little conservatory built out over the porch of the house, commu- 
nicating by a French window with the apartment. As she turned 
towards it she gave her hand to Goddard, who bent and kissed it. 
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~ “Oh? observed Mr. Briggs to himself. “ Ah!” 

Then he went to the door and admitted Dick Saville, accompanied 
by Arlingford and Major Carteret. The gallant major was evidently 
very nervous: he stood a little apart from his principal and twisted his 
moustache spasmodically, a fit subject for an artist who might desire to 
make a “Study of a Man, ratting.” 

Mr. Briggs motioned the four men to be seated, and took his place 
at the writing-table. Then, slightly clearing his throat, he observed,— 

“ As we all know for what purpose we are here, it will, I think, 
only be necessary for me to read this statutory declaration, which has 
been ‘drawn up in duplicate for the signature of his lordship.” 

Arlingford signified his attention, and Mr. Briggs continued : 

“The declaration reads as follows: ‘I, John Vyvian Fane, Vis- 
count Arlingford, do hereby solemnly declare that the charges made 
by me against Captain the Honorable Aubyn Goddard were false; 
that I made the said charges knowing them to be false, and with a 
specific purpose which was accomplished in the failure of his mission.’ 

ow, Lord Arlingford, if you will affix your signature in the presence 
of witnesses, we can terminate this very painful meeting.” 

Arlingford sprang to his feet. 

“Sign that !’ he cried. “I refuse to sign it! I am willing to say 
that to the best of my belief I made a mistake; but sign such a mon- 
strous production as that? Certainly not!” 

“You know the alternative, Lord Arlingford,” said Dick Saville. 

“T have told you what I will do,” retorted Arlingford, turning upon 
him, “and there is_no power on earth that can force me to do more.” 

“Perhaps J can persuade Lord Arlingford to sign,” said a quiet, 
rich voice behind them, as Bella-Demonia stepped into the room. 
Hearing the words, Arlingford started violently and turned to meet the 
woman’s stare. 

“Carita Galitzin !” he exclaimed. “My God !” 

“Hardly that,” replied the princess, in mock deprecation, “but, 
unfortunately, your -wife.” 

“His wife!” The exclamation broke forth simultaneously from 
the other four. Goddard started as if he had been shot, and went 
quickly to the woman’s side. 

“ What do you mean?” he said, in a husky undertone. 

“ Wait,” she replied. 

Meanwhile, Arlingford, with a violent effort, had recovered his 
self-control. 

“You will have,” said he, sneeringly, “some difficulty in proving 
that the very hurried form that we went through was a legal marriage, 
even in Russia, and you will doubtless be too sensible to risk proving 
yourself to have been my mistress.” 

Goddard, with a half-cough of rage, sprang at him, but was re- 
strained by Saville and by the princess, who stepped between them. 

“ Unfortunately,” said she, in a tone of withering scorn, “to have 
been your wife is, if possible, the greater disgrace. You overestimate 
the honor of a marriage with yourself, and you underestimate the fact 

that you are in no position to oppose my slightest whim.” 
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“Indeed? Because—— ?” 
“‘ Because on me depends not only your ability to obtain the means 
of subsistence, but your liberty, your very life itself, belong to me. I 
have but to hold up my finger and your doom is sealed. You will 
sign that document at once.” 

“Charming !” returned Arlingford ; “ but we are in England now, 
and I am prepared to defend any action you may choose to bring. I 
refuse to sign. Do your worst! I defy you!” he concluded, violently. 

“Mr. Briggs,” said the princess, “ I saw Prince Schouloff’s carriage 
below. Will you be so good as to call him? Thanks.” 

And Mr. Cincinnatus Q. Briggs left the room. 

“Tn all the years,” resumed the princess, coming close to Arling- 
ford, “ during which I sought for the murderer of my teres I thought 
that nothing but his death could appease me. Now, however, fortu- 
nately for you, I have found a man whose honor is as pure as God’s 
blessed mercy, a man by comparison with whom you are too unclean 
a thing even to kill.” 

She turned on her heel and returned to Goddard’s side as Mr. 
Briggs re-entered the room, accompanied by Prince Schouloff. 

“ Prince,” said Carita Galitzin to the Chief of Police, “ will you 
kindly tell Lord Arlingford that if necessary we shall not be wanting 
in proofs to substantiate our charges of bigamy, nor shall we shrink 
from the publicity consequent on taking steps to frustrate his present 

lans ?” 

soa The prince will doubtless remember,” said Arlingford, with a cool 
assurance that was sublime, “that the onus of disproof lies with the 
accused, and that $ am in my own country and therefore have the best 
chance of assuming the character of accuser. You, as foreigners, will 
have to go through certain formalities before being able to institute 
legal proceedings. I shall therefore proceed at once to prove that yours 
is simply an attempt at blackmail.” 

“Tam compelled to admit that Lord Arlingford’s view of the legal 
position is entirely correct,” replied Prince Schouloff, quietly. 

Had a thunder-bolt fallen among them, the consternation of his 
auditors could not have been more lively. 

“You agree with him!” exclaimed the princess. 

“T am so sure of his accuracy,” returned the prince, calmly, “ that 
I have taken the very position he so clearly points out to be the best. 
The negotiations pending between our respective governments have 
enabled me to procure a warrant for the immediate arrest of John 
Vyvian Fane, Vicsans Arlingford, and it will be in Petersburg—not 
in London—that his lordship will have to answer the charge.” 

“ What charge ?” 

“ Murder.” 

“ Murder !” echoed Arlingford, his air of cynic assurance suddenly 
changing to one of alarmed concern. “ You can scarcely charge a man 
with that of which he is ignorant. You can charge him with whatever 

ou please, but I learn for the first time that I have killed any one. 
reposterous! May I know whom I murdered ?” 
“You will find all duly stated in this warrant,” answered the 
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prince, handing him a paper. “ Your long residence in Russia, and, 
above all, your connection with the police, render you sufficiently con- 
versant with our code to. convince you that we are acting within our 
right, and,” added he, significantly, “that we seldom act in vain.” 

“Your methods are at least expensive,” ejaculated Arlingford. 

“You are well able to judge of that point. My officers are below: 

ou will, I presume, accompany them without further trouble——Mr. 
riggs, will you allow me to write some instructions?. Thank you.” 

And the prince seated himself at the writing-table, whilst Arling- 
ford stared dazedly at the warrant that he held in his hands. A servant 
appeared and handed a slip of paper to Mr. Briggs, who whispered to 
the princess, The latter left the room, as Dick Saville approached 
‘Prince Schouloff and remarked,— 

“ Prince, this is a desperate accusation,—and so unexpected.” 

“ Desperate diseases,” returned the prince, “ require desperate reme- 
dies. I feared that he might be unmanageable: so I took this 
precaution.” 

“ But shall you be able to prove him guilty ?” 

“That is quite unimportant,” was the answer. “ Lord Arlingford 
will doubtless be glad to sign any document before his trial, rather 
than return to Russia. You understand ?” 

“May I ask,” said Mr. Briggs, who had joined them, “ when and 
where this murder was committed ?” 

“God knows: I don’t,” returned the prince, laconically, as he 
turned once more to his writing. 

Mr. Briggs’s free and enlightened American mind was confused. 

“ But surely———” he began. 

“ My dear fellow,” said Dick Saville, taking him aside, “ what the 
deuce is the use of being a Russian prince if you can’t prove a man 
guilty of anything you like on an emergency ?” 

Meanwhile, Aubyn Goddard had ap roached the diplomat. 

“Tam much indebted to you——’ fe — 

“Not at all,” interrupted Schouloff. “I was unfortunate enough 
to bea party—for reasons of state-—to your trouble; it is but right that 
I should be a party to your vindication. I repeat, for reasons of state 
I was compelled to act as I did, knowing that I could vindicate you at 
the right moment. That act was as repugnant to me in the manner of 
its performance, as to give you my.assistance to-day is a pleasure.” 

Lord Arlingford had finished the perusal of the warrant, and had 
scribbled a few words in his note-book which he gave to Major Car- 
teret for delivery to his wife. Now he moved towards the door. 
There he turned and faced the five men. The Princess Galitzin and 
a Bradley Dashton entered the room behind and unobserved by 

im 


“You calculated with perfect certainty,” said his lordship, with a 
brave show of defiance, “and I am not fool enough to resist you and 


give you the chance of killing me ‘in self-defence.’ Fortunately, my 
wife is in a position to institute proceedings, which will be done at once. 
Egad! you’re all very clever, but I observe that Captain Goddard’s 
little card-trick remains still unexplained. The disappearance of that 
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king of trumps was queer, wasn’t it? Let me see: I think the suit 
was clubs.” 

“ You need not tax your memory,” said a voice—“ Bella-Demonia’s” 
—behind him. “The card is here!’ She laid it on the table, and all 
bent forward to look at it. “ You see,” pursued the princess, “that 
this card is one bearing on its back the monogram of a gambling-club 
to which Lord Arlingford belonged, which was immediately afterwards 
broken up. The other,—the one held by Captain Goddard,—a two 
of clubs, will be forthcoming if required. This card was given to 
Mrs. Dashton to destroy, that night, by Lord Arlingford. Fortunately, 
she did not do so. The reason of Captain Goddard’s refusal to show 
that two of clubs has been explained: so that the signing of this 
declaration is no longer necessary.” — 

“ You will state fully,” said Dick Saville to Mrs. Dashton, who was 
leaning against the writing-table, “ how and when this card came into 
your possession ?” 

“In any terms you choose to dictate,” she said. 

Arlingford had been staggered for the moment, but came up to 
time, game to the last. 

“TI congratulate you all,” said he, with an evil sneer, “on the 
value of Mrs. Dashton’s word !” 

“You will find that it is to be depended on,” said Mrs. Dashton, 
quietly. “TI told you this afternoon that——” 

“That I was to do a great many things,” broke in Arlingford, in 
his former tone. “ Among others, that I was to marry you.” 

“No; I told you that you should marry no other.” 

“ And J told you that a man does not marry his——” 

“Stop!” cried the woman, her eyes blazing with fury. Her glance 
fell on the revolver lying under her hand: quick as thought she raised 
it and fired. Lord Arlingford fell heavily to the ground, mortally 
wounded. 

Amid the general consternation, the Princess Galitzin went to 
Mrs. Dashton’s side. She was fainting. 

“Whew! what shall we do now?” said Dick Saville to Prince 
Schouloff. 

“Mrs. Dashton is one of my witnesses,” returned he. “I will see 
that she leaves the country at once. She will never return.” 

A door was thrown open, and Lady Arlingford rushed into the 
room. Seeing her husband lying on the floor, she flung herself by his 
side. 

“My God!” she cried, “ how did this happen ?” 

Arlingford, with a supreme effort, raised himself, and, making a 
sign imposing silence on the others, addressed his wife: 

“ [—I—the game was up,” he said. “I—I—shot myself. Poor 
little woman! you are well rid of me.” 

He sank into her arms. 

John Vyvian Fane, Viscount Arlingford, was dead. 


THE END. 
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REMINISCENCES OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


I HAVE been favored with the perusal of advance-sheets of an 

article on Edgar Allan Poe to appear in Lippincott’s Magazine for 
January, and written by my prea ti g le R. H. Stoddard. In it 
there is a passage relating to Poe’s poem of “The Bells” that may be 
construed in a way very damaging to the poet’s honesty, although of 
course the writer never meant that. But things written in such an off- 
hand touch-and-go sort of way are apt to be misunderstood, and I desire 
to correct a false impression that I think is produced by words used con- 
cerning the poem referred to. The article says that “The Bells” was 
sold three times before it ever. appeared in Sartain’s Magazine or 
Godey’s Lady's Book. (In Godey’s of course it never appeared, because 
the poem was our property.) 

t came from Poe in ‘ees distinct forms, and at different intervals 
of time, and, as each of the last two was a great improvement on the 
preceding, it was but fair that the author should receive additional com- 
pensation each time. So, although it is true that it was thrice paid for 
before it was published, it was so in a sense quite other than that im- 
plied, or that I think is implied, in the Lippincott article. 

In its first original form the poem was the merest trifle, compared 
with its after expansion and development of thought. The whole was 
in eighteen lines, and ran thus: : 


THE BELLS.—A Sona. 


The bells !—hear the bells! . 
The m wedding bells! 
The little silver bells! 
How fairy-like a melody there swells 
From the silver tinkling cells 
Of the bells, bells, bells! 
Of the bells! 


The bells !—ah, the bells! 
The heavy iron bells! 

Hear the tolling of the bells! 
Hear the knells! 

How horrible a monody there floats 
From their throate— 

From their deep-toned throats! 
How I shudder at the notes 

From the melancholy throats 
Of the bells, bells, bells— 

Of the bells! 


Now, it is. interesting to compare these lines with the opening stanza 
of the finished work as we published it in the November number of 
Sartain’s Magazine for 1849. How different they are! 
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Hear the sledges with the bells— 
Silver bells! 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
In the icy air of night! 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the tintinnabulation that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells. 


In its complete form the poem contains one hundred and thirteen 
lines, Very soon after its publication it was extensively copied, and 
many believed it was Poe’s last work, but that was an error. We thought 
we had his very last, as it was received from him’so short a time before 
his death, and in the December number announced that “ Annabel Lee” 
should appear in January. But by some agency or other it appeared 
elsewhere before our time, first in the New York Tribune, I believe. We 
printed it as promised, all the same, not because we had bought and paid 
for it, but because our copy differed in several places from those already 
published. 


I first met Mr. Poe in 1840, on the occasion of William E. Burton, 
the actor, parting with his Gentleman’s Magazine to George R. Graham. 
Burton had been too much occupied with his professional duties as a 
member of the stock-company at the old Chestnut Street Theatre, above 
Sixth Street, to have time enough left for editing his periodical unaided, 
and Edgar Allan Poe rendered him the needed intelligent assistance. 
Burton sold his subscription-list to Graham because, having quarrelled 
with Maywood, the lessee of the theatre, he determimed to build one of 
his own in a spirit of rivalry, which he accomplished on Chestnut Street 
on part of the ground now occupied by the Continental Hotel. This 
brought Charlotte Cushman, Peter Richings, and other New York per- 
formers to Philadelphia for the first time. This enterprise demanded a 
concentration of all his mind and means, and with so much requiring 
his attention it would have been impossible for him to continue his 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Graham obtained the list of Atkinson’s Casket, and also that of a 
New York monthly, that I think was called the Ailantic. It was con- 
ducted by Dr. Robert M. Bird, from one of whose drawings of the 
entrance to the Mammoth Cave I engraved a plate for it. The united 
lists of all three amounted to but five thousand five hundred. This I 
know for certain, because Mr. Graham had en me to engrave a 
plate a month for his projected magazine and I also furnished the 
impressions. By the ahs of the first year, however, it had augmented to 
twenty-five thousand. The service rendered by Poe to Burton was 
now transferred to Graham as co-editor. Besides various literary work, 
he contributed both prose and poetry. Of his complete stories the first 
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in order of time was “The Murders in the Rue Morgue,” and the 
second “ A Descent into the Maelstrom.” 

The last time I saw Mr. Poe was in 1849, and then under such 

liar and fearful conditions that it can never fade from my memory. 

ly one Monday afternoon he suddenly made his appearance in my 
engraving-room, looking oer and haggard and with a wild expression 
in his eyes. I did not let him see that I noticed it, and, shaking his 
hand warmly, invited him to be seated, when he began: “ Mr. Sartain, 
I have come to you for protection and a refuge. It will be difficult 
for you to believe what 1 have to tell,—that such things could be in 
this nineteenth century. It is necessary that I remain concealed for a 
time. Can I stay here with you?” “Certainly,” said I,—“as lon 
as you like: you will be perfectly safe here.” He thanked me, seit 
then went into an explanation of what was the matter. He said that 
he was on his way to New York, when he overheard some men who 
sat a few seats back of him plotting how they would kill him and 
throw him from the platform of the car. He said they spoke so low 
that it would have been impossible for him to hear and understand 
the meaning of their words, had it not been that his sense of hearing 
was 50 wubdiells acute. They did not guess that he had heard them, 
as he sat so quiet and suppressed all indications of having heard the 
plot. He watched an opportunity to give them the slip at Bordentown, 
and when the train arrived at that station he stepped to the platform 
and kept out of sight till the train had moved on again. He had 
returned to Philadelphia by the first return conveyance, and had hurried 
to me for shelter. . . 

I assured him that he was perfectly welcome, but that it was my 
belief that the’ whole thing was the creation of his fancy, for what in- 
terest could these people have in taking his life, and at such risk to 
themselves? He said, “It was for revenge.” ‘Revenge for what?” 
said I. He answered, “ Well, a woman trouble.” 

I placed him comfortably, and then went on with my work, which 
was in a hurry. Occasionally conversation passed between us, and I 
observed a singular change in the current of his thoughts. He had 
rushed in on me in terror for his life, in fear that he might be killed, 
and now I perceived that he had drifted round to the idea that it would 
be good to kill himself. After a long silence, he said suddenly, “If 
this moustache of mine were removed I should not be so readily 
nized. Will you lend me a razor, that I may shave it off?’ I told 
him that, as I never shaved, I had no razor, but if he wanted it removed 
I could do that for him almost as close, with scissors, Accordingly, I 
took him to the bath-room and performed the operation successfully. 

After tea, it being now dark, he sipered to go out, and on my 


asking him where he was going, he said, “To the Schuylkill.” I told — 
e 


him I would go too, to which he offered no objection. His shoes were 
worn down a good deal on the outer side of the heels, and he complained 
that his feet were chafed in consequence, and hurt him, so I gave him 
“ slippers to wear, as I had no second pair of shoes that. would serve. 

hen we had reached the corner of Ninth and Chestnut Streets we 
waited there for an omnibus, and among the things he said was that he 
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wished I would see to it that after his death the painting Osgood had 
made of him should go to his mother (meaning Mrs. Clemm). I 
promised that as far as I could control it that should be done. We 
entered an omnibus and rode to its stopping-place, a tavern on the 
north side of Callowhill Street, on the bend it takes towards the north- 
west to reach the Fairmount bridge. At this place there was light 
enough, chiefly from what shone out through the door of the tavern, 
but beyond was darkness, and forward into the darkness we went. 

I kept on his left side, and on nearly approaching the bridge I 
— him off to the right by a gentle pressure until we reached the 
oot of the lofty flight of steep wooden steps that ascended almost to 
the top of the reservoir. Here was the first landing, and with seats, 
so we sat down. All this time I had contrived to keep him in conver- 
. sation, which never ceased except while we were on our way up that 
breakneck flight of stairs. I had reckoned on the moon’s rising, but 
it did not: I had forgotten that each evening it rose so much later. 
There we sat at that dizzy height in perfect Sora for clouds hid 
the stars, and I hoping for the moon which came not. 

Here he related to me his late experiences, or what he believed to 
be such, and the succession of images that his imagination created he 
described in a calm, deliberate, measured voice as facts, that were as 
wild and fantastic as anything I have met with in his writings. He 
said he was in Moyamensing Prison, and through the grated window 
of his cell he could see the battlemented stone tower, and on the top- 
most point of the coping stood a young female figure, so radiant, either 
in herself or in her surrounding atmosphere, that the light on the wall 
of his room was crossed by the shadows thrown from the window-bars. — 
From this remote position she addressed him in words not loud, but 
clear, and spoken slowly. Not a word failed to reach his ear, because 
of his astonishing faculty of hearing. It was necessary that he should 
hear every question she put and make apt response, or the consequences 
would be fatal to him. He repeated the words she spoke, imitating the 
tone and manner. I was profoundly impressed, but I cannot recall the 
words in my memory now. It’s forty years since. 

This ordeal safely passed, another was in store for him. He was 
asked if he would not like to take a stroll around the place, he might 
see something interesting, and he agreed. In course of their rounds 
they arrived at a spot where thére was a great caldron of boiling spirits. 
He was asked if he would not like to take a drink. He declined. “If,” 
said he, “I had said yes, do you guess what they would have done? I 
should have been lifted by the hair of my head and dipped into the hot 
liquid up to my lip, like Tantalus.” ‘“ Yes,” I exclaimed, “but that 
would have killed you.” “Of course it would,” said he; “that’s 
what they wanted, and why they tried to catch me; but you see I 
escaped the snare. At last, in order to torture me, they brought out 
Mrs. Clemm and compelled me to have my sight blasted and my heart 
grieved by seeing them first saw off her feet, then her legs at the knee, 
her thighs at the hips, and so destroy her piecemeal, all to torture me.” 

These are examples of the kind of talk I listened to up there in the 
darkness ; but, as everything has an end, so had this, and we descended 
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the steep stairway slowly and cautiously, holding well on to the hand- 
rails, By still keeping him talking I got him back to an omnibus that 
waited for passengers at the tavern door, and when exactly abreast of 
the step I pressed against him and he raised his foot to it, but instantly, 
recollecting himself, he drew back, when I gently pushed him, saying, 
“Go on,” and, having got him seated with mayoelf beside him, said, 
“You were saying so and so,” and he responded by continuing the sub- 
ject he had been speaking on. I took him safe home to Sansom Street, 
gave him a bed on the sofa in the dining-room, and slept alongside him 
on three chairs, without undressing. ie” 

On the second morning he appeared to have become so much like 
his old self that I trusted him to go out alone. Regular meals and 
rest had had a good effect; but his mind was not yet free from the 
nightmare. After an hour or two he returned, and then he told me 
that he had arrived at the conclusion that what I said was true, that 
the whole thing had been a delusion and a scare created out of his 
own excited imagination. He said that his mind to clear as he 
lay on the grass, his face buried in it, and his nostrils inhaling its sweet 
fragrance mingled with the odor of the earth; that the words he had 
heard kept running through his mind, but somehow he tried in vain to 
connect them with who spoke them, and thus his thoughts gradually 
awakened into rational order and he saw that he came out of a dream. 

I had asked him how he came to be in Moyamensing Prison, and 
he said he had been suspected of trying to pass a fifty-dollar counter- 
feit. note ;. but the truth is it was for what takes so many there for a 
few hours only, the drop too much. When his turn came in the group 
before Mayor Gilpin, it was remarked, “ Why, this is Poe the poet,” 
and he was dismissed without the custo fine. 

Being now all right again, he was nade to go to New York. He - 
PI what was needful, and departed. I never saw him more, if 

. John Sartain. 
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O, I care not now for gladness,—I have seen my god of day, 
Which—a fool and in my folly—I had thought would shine for aye, 

On a fool and on his folly I had thought for aye would shine, 
I have seen its downward passage, leaving me and leaving mine, 
And I’ve known the awful terror at the fading of the light, 
Known the utter, utter blackness at the coming of the night. 


Nay ! mine eyes are used to darkness, they would illy bear the day : 
Leave me in my realm of shadows,.where at length Pve used to stay. 
Long and dreary was the pathway leading to this dull content, 
And I dare not tread it over, now the y is spent, 

Dare no more to snatch at pleasure, fearing still the loser’s pain, 
Nor, for dread of the awaking, tempt the glorious dream again. 
Wilson K. Welsh, 
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AT LAST: 
SCENES IN THE LIFE OF AN EX-TEACHER. 


SIXTH DAY.—THE UNEXPECTED HAPPENS. 


He M ISS BROWN,” said Frank Wayne, quickly recovering his self- 

possession, though, from old acquaintance, I would not have 
-, imagined he had lost it, “I’m more thankful than I can tell, that my 
daughter has found so good a friend.” 

I did not for a moment doubt that he fully meant what he said ; 
whatever his faults, he always had been absolutely truthful ; neverthe- 
less, I quickly replied, — 

“She never would have found me had I imagined that—that——” 

“That she was my daughter ?” 

‘“‘She said her name was Alice Hope; I never heard her called by 
any other name.” 

“T am very glad,” said he, raising his hat,—“I am very glad, for 
her sake, that you were kept in ignorance. She was christened Alice 
Hope, and seldom thinks of her family name. Perhaps,” he continued, 
with a frank old-time smile which I never had forgotten, “ you’ll par- 
don me if I’m a little glad for your sake too? It is true that she is 
my daughter, yet every one who has met her seems to think her well 
worth knowing.” 

“T should be the last one to dispute it,” said I, looking down at the 
child, who stood motionless as a statue, except that her eyes, larger than 
ever before, wandered rapidly from her father to me, and from me back 
to her father. “But I never imagined who was her father, or that his 
home was anywhere near.” 

“T’m very sure you did not,” said he, ali vestige of his smile dis- 
appearing. ‘Then came an awkward pause. I wished he would have 
tact enough to take himself away, even if he took my little friend with 
him,—take himself rudely if necessary, rather than prolong my dis- 
comfort. 

“TI declare,” exclaimed Alice Hope at last, finding her tongue, “I 
do b’lieve you bofe knowed each uvver, an’ I didn’t know noffin’ about 
it. . 

“You're quite right, my darling,” said Frank. “I was acquainted 
with Ruth—with Miss Brown before there was any such little girl as 
you, and I found her the best woman in the world.” 

I was unable to make a similar speech in reply,,but, for fear the 
child would ask some question that would make the situation more 
unpleasant, I said, quickly,— 

“Yes, Alice, your father called at our house sometimes, and, besides, 
we met at church.” ‘ : 

“ Where are you stopping? I su ou are passing the summer 
here?” asked Frank, windy luveying cama 
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“T am here only for this week,” said I, quickly. 
‘“‘She’s over at Miss Dorcas’s and Mistress Drosilla’s,” said the 

child ; “ but, oh, dear——” ’ 

“Then we are all on the way home. Shall we walk along, and get 
out of this hot sun?” said Frank. 

He took a step or two forward, leading the child ; I stood an instant 
trying hard to frame an excuse to return to one of the farm-houses 
warns passed, but Alice, looking back, returned, took my hand, and 
said,— 

“Come along, teacher.” 

There was nothing else to be done. Fortunately, I saw my board- 
ing-house on the hill nearly a mile in front of us; I could soon make 





an excuse to leave the couple and go home by the shortest route; . 


across the fields. So we walked along together, we three. Meanwhile, 
there was one of us who did not take part in the discomfort of the 
others. 

“T hope, little darling,” said Frank to his child,—something had 
to be said to lessen embarrassment,—“ that you haven’t made yourself 
troublesome in any way to Miss Brown? I would like her to think 
you the best little girl in all the world.” 

“T’s sure,” was the reply, “dat I’s been as good as pie. I hasn’t 
cried,—not much, anyway,—an’ I’s showed her all my doll-babies, an’ 
she’s been awful good to me, too ; she’s ’mused me rainy days, an’ talked 
to me lots, an’ tried to teach me lots of fings. She made me lots of 
paper dolls yesterday, an’, oh, what do you fink? She drawed ” 

I gave her arm a quick, savage shake. She looked up inquiringly, 
and I gave her a warning look in return, Then I said, quickly,— 

“You should tell your father, Alice, how you were a good Samari- 
tan yesterday.” 

“Qh, yes; and I’ll show him de kittie when he gets home.” 

“ Another cat in the house ?’*said her father. ‘ I’m afraid we shall 
have to go into the menagerie business, if you continue to collect un- 
fortunate birds and animals,” 

We were near the place where I should be able to free myself. Oh 
that the few remaining steps might be quickly taken! Soon we reached 
a field through which a path led towards my boarding-house. 

“ Alice,” said I, stopping, “ I’ll say good-by now, and hurry home, 
so as not to keep dinner waiting.” 

“What makes you call me ‘ Alice’ so much?” she asked. “ You 
’most always calls me ‘dear ;’ an’ it’s a good deal nicer.” 

“Good-by, dear,” said I, offering her my right hand. She took it, 
took the other also, and attempted to drag me down to her upturned 
lips. I raised her, kissed her, once, and whispered, softly,— 

“ Remember your promise: not a word about that picture.” —_. 

“What did you say?” she asked, as I placed her on the ground 

in. 

“N othing of any consequence,” said I, turning away.—“ Good-day, 
Mr. Wayne. ‘ 

“Good-day, Miss Brown.” 

I hurried along the path through the field as if I were trying to 
Vou, XLIII.—27 
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escape a pursuer. I felt my face ablaze and my heart in a tumult. 
Had ever woman found herself in a position so uncomfortable, through 
no fault of her own? I was indignant at fate and at Frank Wayne. 
Of one thing I was certain: the first train for New York should carry 
me away from the scene of such humiliation. 

Mistress Drusilla met me at the door, and asked for Alice; I said 
she had gone home,—that we had separated at the foot of the hill. 
Then I hurried to my room and began to pack my trunks, but within 
half an hour I had such a headache that I was obliged to lie down ; an 
hour later the pain was so intense that I was obliged to abandon my 
plan of starting for home that day. 


“May I come in, my dear?” softly spoke Mistress Drusilla outside 
my door the next morning. 

“Yes,” said I, faintly. 

“‘T hope you’re better this morning,” said the old woman, standing 
at_ my bedside and regarding me tenderly. “ Hadn’t I better send for 
our doctor? I did so hope you’d be feeling your very best to-day and 
to-morrow, for—for it’s so distressing to feel poorly Sundays, you know. 
There’s a full day before Sunday, though, and we ought to be able to 
nurse you into feeling all right by that time. ”T'would be a real pity to 
disappoint folks that’ll be going to church for the purpose of seeing you. 
They’ve heard so much about you, you know, my dear.” 

“ Heard so much? About me? From whom?” I asked, rapidly, 
wondering if I were really awake or only dreaming. How could any 
one have heard anything about me, when I had met absolutely no one 
but my landladies and Alice Hope? Could it be that that innocent 
child—she could not be other than innocent, bless her !—was so con- 
firmed in the gossiping habit peculiar to small communities that she 
had visited all the other houses near by and talked about me? But, 
even were this true, what could she have said? During our several 
chance meetings I had said nothing about myself, or anything else in 
particular ; the child had done nearly all the talking. 

“Well, I’m sure I don’t know, my dear,” said Mistress Drusilla. 
“T suppose they just heard it from one another. J never said a word, 
neither did Miss Dorcas, except to mention your name when folks found 
we had a boarder and asked who it was. They’d all heard of you 
before, so I suppose they —~” ; 

“ Heard of me before?” I echoed, raising my head from my pillow 
in such haste that Mistress Drusilla retreated towards the door. 

“ Don’t get excited, my dear: it’s dreadful bad for headaches,” said 
she, venturing to approach me after recovering from her scare. ‘“ You 
see, after Mr. Wayne married Alice Hope—the daughter is named after 
her—and came down here to live, some of his friends came here sum- 
mers to board, and one of them married a gal, like Frank’s own wife, 
who'd been born and brought up here, and he told his wife about 
Frank’s first sweetheart, and so when you came, and they heard your 
name, they couldn’t help putting two and two together.” 

I covered my face with a palm-leaf fan, and wished that darkness 
might cover me as a pavilion. Mistress Drusilla continued : 
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“ He said Frank’s friends never could understand it, for you were a 


woman of a million,—those were exactly his words, my dear, according - 


to that man’s wife,—a woman of a million, and nobody could under- 
stand why he had changed his heart to a girl like Alice. She’s dead 
and gone now, dear soul ; I’ve not a word to say against her, for she was 
as sweet and bright and cheery as a lark on a May morning; but— 
you'll excuse me for saying it to your face, I don’t understand it my- 
self, now I’ve come to know you. And Frank Wayne has always 
seemed such a good, affectionate, loyal man: there’s no young man in 
this country who’s more respected.” 

In a moment the silence became oppressive. I was thinking rapidly, 
for the old woman’s remarks had led me, from a sense of humiliation 
at being an object of vil gossip, to reviewing old times. I don’t 
know how it happened ; I suppose I merely thought aloud, when I 
finally said,— 

“Tt wasn’t his fault. I gave him no encouragement. I did not 
think I loved him.” 

“So we heard afterwards, my dear, through another friend of his, 
who said you were a prize worth any man’s winning, but that Frank 
had too much of the soul of a gentleman to force himself upon anybody 
that didn’t want him, and I’ve always said—for I’ve watched youn 
men in my time—that if his heart was hungering for love that it hadn’t 
got, twas no wonder he took Alice Hope in a hurry, for she was the 
sweetest thing, as I’ve said before, and I don’t see how any man could 
be near her for a little while and not fall in love with her. She'd 
refused a dozen likely young fellows, some of them very well-to-do, 
before he came along. But i'm glad everything is fixed between you 
now.” 

Again I started from my pillow, and again Mistress Drusilla re- 
treated to the door, as I exclaimed,— 

“ Everything fixed? What do you mean?” 

“Why, my dear, only what I’ve heard. I don’t know where folks 
found it out, but they do say—I’ve heard it from several—that you and 
he had made up, and your coming here just now, seeing he’s going to 
begin his summer vacation next week, made me suppose it was so. I 
haven’t asked any questions of his mother-in-law, old Mrs. Hope, and 

_those that have didn’t get much consolation, for the old lady said she 
didn’t know anything about it,—that she never meddled with Frank’s 
rivate affairs, and was perfectly willing to wait until he should tell 
er. 
Again I dro my head upon the pillow and buried my face. 
This, then, was i amdng of the remarks that had been nade to 
little Alice the day before about the possibility of a new mother,—the 
meaning, too, of the curious looks that had been fastened upon me, 
which i had attributed to rural curiosity about strangers! To this I 
must attribute the kiss given me by the old lady at whose house we 
had taken cider and cake! Oh, it was dreadful !—dreadful ! 
“T haven’t meddled in the matter in any way, my dear, I 
my word,” resumed Mistress Drusilla, “except, as I sup oh 
was true, hearing it from so many, I tried to bring you and little Alice 
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together and have you like her. I thought that if you were to be that 
. youngster’s new mother you had a ae to know her as soon as possible, 
for nobody comes to know that child without feeling it a loss that they 
didn’t know her before.” 3 

“Mistress Drusilla,” said I, “I must go away at once; and I 
of you, as a true woman, who can imagine how another woman in such 
a position would feel, to explain when I am gone, for my sake as well 
as his, that all this gossiping story is a dreadful mistake. I have not 
seen Frank Wayne since his marriage; I have not heard from him, or 
known anything about him. If I had known he lived here I would © 
not have come here for worlds. I selected your house merely through 
your advertisement in a New York newspaper.” 

“ Mercy on us!” gasped Mistress Drusilla. 

“You will do as I have asked, won’t you?” I asked, earnestly. 

“Indeed I will, my dear; I will do it carefully as if you were my 
own daughter, though it’ll be with a sore heart. 1 supposed it all true, 
and I hoped——” Here Mistress Drusilla burst into tears and hurried 
from the room. As she went out, in bounced little Alice Hope. 

“Hello, teacher,” she shouted, as if I were half a mile away. 
“ Ain’t you up yet?” 

“TI am feeling very poorly this morning, dear,” said I, faintly, as 
she kissed me several times. 

“ Well, well, I wonder whevver it’s de change of wevver? Gran’ma 
says she finks dat’s what’s de matter wiff my fahver, ’cause she guesses 
he didn’t sleep much last night, ’cause she heard him walkin’ in his 
room all sorts of times in de night.” 

I did not reply. Suddenly the child astonished me with a peal of 
laughter. I looked up inquiringly,—indignantly, I fear. 

“De funniest fing!” she exclaimed. ‘Gran’ma tole me I mustn’t 
disturb him dis mornin’, ’cause he was: quiet an’ she guessed he was 
asleep. But I didn’t believe just one kiss would disturb him, so I 
went in ever so softly, an’ he was layin’ on de lounge, just de way he 
come in de house. I wanted to kiss him on de maa ’cause his mouf 
is so sweet, but his hand was dere, so I pulled it away a little bit, an’ 
dere was a card in it, an’ what do you fink was on de card? Why, 
your picture! I never heard of such a funny fing in my life.” 

Bless the receptive depths of my pillow ! a 

“Say, teacher,” continued the child, after another laugh, “ can’t you 
get well right away somehow? ’Cause soon as my fahver wakes u 
we'll go off on anuvver ’scursion,—I don’t know where, but he don’t 
ever stay in de house days like dis, an’ he’s just de nicest person to go 
on a ’scursion wiff dat you ever saw.” 

“T hope you will have a real pleasant time, my dear, but I can’t go. 
I am suddenly obliged to return to New York.” 

“Qh, teacher !” was the reply, in pitiful tones. I was sorry for the 
child, but my heart warmed at the thought that she—she, the dear little 
thing—would be sorry at my departure. I released my face from the 
hospitable pillow and looked at her: I saw tears coursing down her 
re cheeks, and a most forlorn expression on the little face which 


usually was so happy. Then I felt‘tears coming to my own eyes as I 
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realized that I was about to lose my little friend,—the first and only 

friend I had made in years. 

“ Alice, dear,” said I, “come here.” 

The child sprang upon the bed beside me, smothered me with kisses, 
and finally pillowed her cheek, as soft and warm as a rose, upon mine. 
I returned her caresses with all my heart. She was his child, but 
she was my friend ; how much she had been to me during the past 
few days I had not fully realized until now. “ Blessings brighten as 
they take their flight.” The child finally concluded the interview by 
saying, — 

, “f wish I could stay longer, but I must be home when my fahver 

wakes up; I’m always de first fing he asks for when he’s home.” 

, se Good-by, blessed little girl,” said I: “don’t ever forget me, I beg 
of you. 

‘ I don’t ever forget anybody,” said she, wriggling off the bed and 
hurrying away. 

This breaking of my only tie to the place I was in brought me to my 
senses and gave me command of myself. Quickly dressing, and com- 
pleting ¥ é packing, I presented myself to my landladies with as com- 
posed a face, I fancy, as I ever wore in my life. I asked Mistress 

rusilla to find me some one to take my trunks to the station ; I even 
ate a very hearty breakfast, and shamefully snubbed both landladies 
when they attempted to express sympathy in ways which were ex- 
tremely creditable to their womanly sense of delicacy. 

; After breakfast I had nothing to do, so I strolled in the garden. 
A temptation to go to the pines and recover my. hammock was quickl 
putdown. Little Alice might see me there: I had learned that cough 

a rift in the trees a person there could be seen from the garden around 

her own home. One parting with that child was suffering enough : I 

could not endure another. Besides, it seemed to me, though the old- 

fashioned mirror in the hall showed me otherwise, that my face was 
ablaze, and only the fresh air out of doors could cool it. *. 

I went from one old-fashioned flower-bed to another, picking flowers. 
My landladies had always told me to clip as freely as I Fiked, but I had 
responded only to the extent of a rose or two or a cluster of mignonette. 
Now, however, as I thought of the heat and solid walls of New York, 
I wanted to carry with me all possible natural recollections of the 
country, which never seemed more beautiful than that morning. Mis- 
tress illa also was in the garden, hovering about me like a pro- 
tecting angel,—the blessed old blunderer. She passed me occasionally, 
apparently to give me a chance to speak if I chose, but I kept silence: 
the subject of our morning’s conversation should not again be alluded 
to if I could help it. 

Slowly I filled my left hand, then my arm, with roses, pinks, phloxes, 
‘branches of geranium, sprays of southernwood, and branches of lemon 
verbena. Then I stooped over a plant of forget-me-nots; it was the 
only one in the garden, so approaching footsteps prompted me not to 
take much, under the eyes of the owner. As I arose I heard,— 

“You have very little of it, but can’t you spare a single 


sprig ?” 
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I looked up: the voice was not that of Mistress Drusilla, but of 
Frank Wayne. } 

- “Certainly,” said I, as carelessly, I flatter myself, as if speaking 
merely to an ordinary acquaintance. Indeed, what else was he, after 
what had happened? I laid the little cluster in my left hand, selected 
a blossom, and gave it to him. 

-“ A thousand thanks,” said he, placing the flower in his breast 
instead of his button-hole. Then he seized my hand and said, very 
fast,— 

“ Ruth Brown, my daughter says you are going away to-day ; and 
I am sure I am the cause of your sudden departure. I came over to 
say that I would not have come home had I known you were here, and 
that it will be far better for me to go at once and leave you to continue 
your stay. I hear that you came for your health’s sake, and I feel like 
a felon at having disturbed you.” 

“You are very thoughtful,” I replied, “ but really I must return 
to the city at once.” At the same time I tried to disengage my hand, 
but it was impossible. Frank had always been an amateur gymnast. 

“Then,” said he, “let me say one thing more. You are the noblest 
woman alive ; I thought so when I first knew you, and I never changed 
my opinion: so I can’t bear to have you think ill of me in any way.” 

“T don’t,” said I: “I never did.” 

“T feared otherwise,” said he. “ At least I beg you to forgive me 
for anything I ever said or did that pained you. i had a most un- 
formed, aggressive nature in old times; I have seen it plainly in later 

I am sure 


years, and blamed myself a thousand times for words which 
must have offended you. I beg you to believe that they were not in- 
tended as they sounded. Ruth,—let me call you by the old name once 
more,—Ruth, you were my God, and I was merely laying my heart 


? 


bare before you.’ ; . 

“No one could refuse such a complimentary apology,” said I, with 
a smile. I was anxious to end the scene, for scene I was sure it was: 
unless my landladies had suddenly changed their natures, those two 
estimable women were undoubtedly looking from windows commandin 
that portion of the garden. Again I attempted to release my hand, 
and I am glad to say I succeeded. Then I turned with great interest 
to a rose-bush at my left and selected a fine blossom. 

“ Allow me,” said he. “ Roses have thorns. Perhaps I know their 
ways better than you.” Then he cut the stem with his pocket-knife 
wa ‘proceeded to remove the thorns, saying, as he did so, “ Won’t you. 
allow me once more to be numbered among your friends? I took my- 
self away only when in a period of self-examination I believed I was 
more annoying than pleasing to you. Will you believe me?” 

“T never could doubt your word,” I replied. “I never did.” 

“Heaven bless you!” said he. “Then you believed ——” 

“Please cut me some of these yellow roses,” said I: “their stems 
are a mass of thorns, you see.” 

“You haven’t answered my first question,” he replied, attacking the 
spiny Persian roses. ‘I asked you to let me be numbered once more 
among your friends. I know, as I have said, that I was not entirely an 
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agreeable companion in old times, but I beg you won’t think me con- 
ceited if I say I am now a better man. I have cultivated the virtue 
of patience, and I abominate men who insist upon arguing about every- 
thing.’ 

a What a remarkable change!” said I, extending my hand for the 
roses. 
“Thank you,” said he: “no one has a better right to recognize 
it.” He cut another stem of yellow roses, and, as his knife rapidly 
broke away the thorns, he continued,— 

“ T’ve treated every roughness of my nature as mercilessly as I am 
treating these thorns. But may I remind you once more that you 
have not answered my first question ?” 

“‘ Mr. Wayne,” said I, “ you know I always liked you—as a friend. 
The break in our acquaintance was- not of my making; you simply 
ceased to call; then I heard: 4 

“ Ruth,” said he: then he began to pour forth his story: how one 
evening, after leaving me, his conscience took him severely to task and 
convinced him that he was altogether too rugged and self-assertive of 
nature to be a fit mate for a woman like me, so had hurried away from 
the city to try to forget his presumption, and the consequent sorrow. 
He had gone with a party of friends to the country,—just where I had 
chanced to come for my outing,—and met a girl of whom he soon be- 
came very fond, and who seemed to like him. What had followed I 
already knew, but he assured me with the utmost earnestness that his 
married life had been very happy, and that among his recollections of 
his wife not one was unpleasant except that of ,having lost her. I was 
glad he was unable to see with what satisfaction I listened to this part 
of his story, for I feared a resemblance to what I had seen in some 
novels, about interviews somewhat similar. 

When Frank Wayne ceased talking it was not easy for me to reply. 
I could only tell him, which I did in entire honesty, that I was very 
sorry for his misfortune, and that I was very glad that he could find so 
much consolation by turning to his memory. 

“ Besides,” said I, turning from one of the flower-bushes over which 
I had leaned while he talked,—“ besides, you still have your child, and 
she ought to be ‘enough in herself to make any one happy for a life- 
time. 

“T am so glad to hear you say so!” said he. ‘I sometimes fear 
that I estimate her too highly,—her character, I mean: as for herself, 
as my daughter she would be dear to me were she a helpless idiot. 
But she is a constant stimulation to my heart and head; she always 
needs something, always wants to know something, always is so trustful, 
and affectionate, and sympathizing, and relies upon me, when I am at 
home, so entirely for everything, that I feel that I have more than 
any other man to live for. I have unmade and remade myself for that 
child’s sake, and the task has never been hard or unpleasing. Do you 
know that if that child continues as she has begun, and reaches woman- 
hood with healthy mind and physique, I shall think that I have really - 
been e for something in this world ?” . 

“You will be quite justifiable in such case,” said I, He stood so 
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manly, earnest, noble-looking, and modest, that I could not help ad- 
miring him, and wondering why he could not have had a similar face 
years before. 

“Fahver? Fahver?” 

Both of us looked in the direction from which the voice came, and 
we saw little Alice in the edge of the pine grove. 

“Teacher? Tea—cher ?” 

“She wants both of us,” said Frank, turning half away, but look- 
ing backward at me. “ Won’t you come?” 

To see the child, even afar off, was to break my resolution not to 
see her again: so I followed the broad-shouldered fellow in front of 
me, though I could not keep pace with his rapid stride. 

“ Fabver,” said little Alice, who as we approached her got into my 
hammock, “ here’s teacher’s hammock, an’ I want you to swing me in 
it. Teacher, you get in too; my fahver’s strong enough to swing two 

eople.” 
ue - Thank you, dear, but I’d rather look at you, I think.” 

“Oh, come on!” 

“You. haven’t the heart to disappoint a child, have you?” said 
Frank, with a mock-solemn look which I remembered very well. 

“Come on,” repeated the child, looking towards me and holding up 
a doll. “ Besides, I’s brought Agonies over for you to see before you 
go, cause you said you liked her best of all my dolls. You can hold 
her in your lap if you want to.” 

Compliance was easier than continued refusal, so I seated myself in 
the hammock beside the child, and the dreadful doll was a in 
my lap by way of reward. As the hammock moved to and fro, the 
child began her familiar song,— 


“Swing—swong, 
Swing—ewong, 
Swing, ah, swingee, swing, swong !” 


“Say, fahver,” little Alice suddenly shouted, “is you gettin’ up a 
s’prise for me ?” 

“ A surprise?” said Frank from behind us, as he gave the hammock 
another push. “That’s hardly a fair question, darling, and so near 
your birthday, too. Why do you ask?” 

“Oh, I fought maybe you was; dat’s all,” said the child, drawing 
back some flying locks from the brow of Agonies. 

“Christmas is a good way off, and your birthday is not long past,” 
said the father, as he continued to swing the hammock. “So I scarcely 
think surprises in order. What have you got into your little rattle-trap 
of a head ?” 

“TI hasn’t got anyfin’ dere; somebody else put it dere,” was the 
reply. “A lot of folks has been wantin’ to know if I was goin’ to © 
have a new muvver, an’ I fought mebbe you was gettin’ up dat kind 
of s’prise for me.” : 

The hammock began to move more rapidly and higher ; at least it 
seemed so to me, for I began to feel yw Any confidences that 
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might ensue were not for me to hear. Then I rapidly recalled the 

remarks I had heard the day before, and what Mistress Drusilla had 

said to me, and I felt dizzier. 

: . Stop the hammock, please,” said I. “It is too much for my 
ead. 

A strong hand on the cords stopped the hammock in an instant, and 
I got out so quickly that the motion threw little Alice forward to the 
ground, the first result of which was a long howl. I was on my knees 
in an instant, and had the child in my arms, trying to console her. 
Her father attempted to take her, but she clung tightly to me, as I 

my hand frequently across her forehead and wiped the tears from 
er eyes. 

“Ground is so awful hard when you lays down on it when you 
don’t mean to!” said she. 

‘Indeed it is, poor little darling!” said her father. “Don’t you 
want me to carry you right home and bind a wet handkerchief on your 
forehead, as grandma does when you tumble down ?” 

“No, I guess not,” was the reply. “Teacher’s hand comforts my 
head lots.” 

“ Bless the teacher’s hand !” said the father. 

“Say, fahver !”’ said the child, a moment later, “if you is gettin’ up 
a s’prise for me,—dat kind of a s’prise I told you about, you know, 
about gettin’ me a new muvver,—I fink J’d like it to be teacher.” 

My hand dropped from Alice’s forehead; my left arm, with its 
wealth of flowers, fell by my side. But the child did not fall; she 
only clung the tighter to me. From the silence that followed I in- 
dulged a wild hope that her father had been frightened away. But in 
a moment I felt warm breath on my cheek, and then a low voice said,— 

“ Ruth, I, alone, am not worthy of you, but could you consent to 
be this dear child’s mother ?” 

“Do it! Do it!” exclaimed little Alice, suddenly forgetting her 

in and looking into my face with dancing eyes. 

What could I do? Only what I did. I arose, took the child in 
my arms, and kissed her. Seeing this, Frank Wayne put his arms 
around us, and kissed us both,—kissed us repeatedly. 

When finally I placed the child on her feet again, it was for an 
excuse to cast my eyes downward. As for little Alice, she immediately © 
looked up at her father and said,— 

“ Fahver, ain’t I a good guesser ?” 

“T suppose so, darling ; But why do you ask?” 

“Cause I guessed right about the s’prise——about de new muvver. 
I just knowed who it was goin’ to be.” 

“Indeed! How did you come to guess it, I should like to know ?” 

“?’Cause I saw you kissin’ her picture dis mornin’ when you was 

asleep on de lounge.’ 
|  Alice—darling !” 

“T did, sure’s I’m alive. Anyway, it was in your hand, an’ your 
hand was right against your mouf. I told gran’ma about it, just before 
I come over here, an’ she said she guessed it was a sure sign.” 

Then it was-Frank’s turn to Took down and flush, so I felt en- 
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couraged to look up : seeing his embarrassment, I found courage enough - 
to laugh. He raised his head quickly, with the rarest smile I ever saw 
on a human face, and said,— 

“T’ll be glad to be laughed at to all eternity, if you'll do the 
laughing, Ruth—darling.” 


I went to New York that afternoon: happy though I was, and 
strong enough to meet whatever the world might thereafter have in 
store for me, I could not let the village gossips see me apain and 
whisper to one another, “I told you so.” But first, three people sat 
in that hammock and talked rapidly and cheerily of the future: the 
smallest of the three did the most talking, but whenever her father 
attempted to restrain her I stopped him, reminding him that I had 
promised only to be Alice Hope’s mother, so she was the person most 
concerned. 

All this occurred more than a year ago, yet none of the parties con- 
cerned seem to have any cause for regret. The only notable change— 
except that I am the happiest woman who ever lived—is in Alice 
Hope: her dolls, or “babies,” as she persisted in calling them, are 
entirely neglected ; even Agonies, whom she most pitied, departed un- 
mourned in an ash-barrel. The child spends all her waking moments in 


as close proximity as possible to a tiny being whom she calls “ Buvver.” 
John Habberton. 


THE END. 
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ee where mortals have no power to gauge 
The enormity of night that space outrolls, 
Floated or paused, in shadowy pilgrimage, 

Two disembodied souls. 


One towered a shape with dark wild trailing shroud, 
With face by sorrow and anger seamed and drawn ; 

One loomed a lovely glory, as when some cloud 
Swims deep in baths of dawn. 


World after world they gazed on, till beguiled 

They drew toward Earth, and hovering where she swept, 
One with a saturnine dejection smiled, 

And one with slow tears wept. 


“On that star,” said the spirit of sombre mien, 
“As Dante I passed through pain’s most blinding heats” . . . 
“On that star,” said the spirit of look serene, 


‘T suffered, and was Keats.” 
Edgar Fawcett. 
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A a few more rounds in literary society of the upper sort, I 
determined to leave the ladies of New York to fight it out amon 
themselves. I may here state that I have a habit which has often prov 
very irritating to my enemies, of coming up smiling after every round. 

Dukes are “in” at present, and thus, @ 2 of the feminine 
pugilists of New York society, I take pleasure in offering to the readers 
of these humble memoirs two authentic anecdotes of the Duke of 
Wellington: I mean the first one, you know. 

Upon witnessing a desperate straggle on the part of some young 
officers of his staff, or his army, or whatever it may have been, with an 
overpowering force, the Iron Duke remarked, in his native brogue, 
“‘ Begad, how them puppies do fight !” 

Upon the auspicious occasion when he shook hands with the 
Emperor Napoleon, before “going for” him on a Marquis of Queens- 
berry basis, the Marquis of Wellesley spake thus : 


“ D’ye think the loikes o’ me 
Would shpake to the loikes o’ you 
On this ’ere bloody field 
O’ Waterloo?” 


Meanwhile, I was quietly pegging away at my writing and my 
studies. My education was barely finished, and I had ees on it - 
as much as possible in time and money, because I was anxious to become 
self-supporting at the earliest convenient moment. An influential letter 
of introduction at the establishment of Harper & Brothers led to the 
acceptance of several articles from me in the course of the winter for 
their magazine. Appletons’ Journal again came to the rescue with the 
payment made for various Venetian ae FR which appeared at different 
times during the following year. id some miscellaneous writing 
for minor periodicals in the way of short sketches of travel, and thus 
managed to keep my little pot boiling. 

But at last the moment approached when I felt that I must choose 
between the beaten track and the unbeaten, the conventional, the timid, 
the respectable, the well-fed, and the bold, the unconventional, the 
starving, and—oh, horrors !—the Bohemian! A literary woman should 
know all sides of life: she should be as free as the air, and her move- 
ments should not be hampered by senile suspicions nor the necessity for 
coming home to luncheon! I formulated then for my own private 
benefit a proposition which I have since freely uttered aloud,—viz., 
that the woman who earns her own living is entitled to her own per- 
sonal independence, that no hard-working student or professional girl 
should be expected to “entertain boarders,” even her own kindred, and 
that it is quite wapioenat enough to have to fight the stern, cold elt 
without making the home circle the centre of military skirmishes 
on i — that the young are “ uncontrollable” because they won’t go 
to church. 
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I had already begun to realize that my general foreignness caused 
me to be regarded with suspicion, and I, on my side, had taken a pro- 
found dislike to my native land, especially the Reoepenyne and neapent 
able side of it. The sensitized, sympathetic, Italianized part of me 
nearly died of general disgust with the institutions of glorious America, 
and a sense of antagonism crept into my youthful heart which has 
never entirely vanished. I felt myself in the position of a poor foreigner, 
oppressed by a sense of the brutality, the injustice, and the hypocritical, 
humbugging pretence of “social equality” which characterize the 
wealthy Philistine middle-class that governs this country. I also felt 
that I was considered to represent the “pauper labor of Europe.” I 
looked upon any person who got three square meals per diem as robbing 
the poor. And as forclothes! Dear me! One of the prettiest evenin 
gowns I brought to America with me cost sixpence a yard, and I hed 
a velveteen skirt instead of a velvet one because velveteen was quite 
good enough for Her Royal Highness, and my one silk gown was 
looked upon at Venice as rather pretentious, because English girls were 
not wearing silk. I had not been a month in this beautiful country 
before the howl began. Sartor Resartus ! 

Shade of Carlyle, thou who, in spite of thy disagreeable manners, 
didst hold fast to the eternal verities, tell me, from out those unknown 
regions where thou art now wandering, is there any mortal cure for 
the American female fetich-worship of clothes? Clothes, clothes, 
clothes, nothing but clothes! And then they have the calm cheek, 
these female clothes-horses, to stand up in church, shake down their 
overskirts, and yell out, “ Nothing but leaves,”—fig-leaves, of course! 

“ It doesn’t matter how you get your clothes, nor who pays for them, 
as long as they’re on your back!” Such is the sum and substance of 
the American female gospel of gowns, and such, within strictly moral 
and religious limits, was the gospel preached at me. 

Nice ideas to instil into the youthful female mind! I smiled a smile 
of bitter Anglo-Venetian incredulity and contempt. In those days 
I was young. Now I’m old,—old in experience gathered in genteel 
American boarding-houses. I no longer fight Mrs. Grundy : I dodge her. 

I often look back upon the time when I was “jist over.” I tremble 
retrospectively at my own temerity. Here was I, a microbe, as it were, 
setting up the doctrine of plain living and high thinking as practised 
by mediseval monks, Venetian proletarians, Henry Thoreau and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, in the face and eyes of all pretentious, extravagant 
New York. 

At that time I had no definite prospects whatever. I had been 
given to understand that if I weal apply to the head of a certain 
publishing-house for a ten-dollar-a-week position as a desk-drudge I 
would probably get it. Thereupon I indignantly shrugged my shoul- 
ders ra turned up my Plantagenet nose, and remarked that I had not 
come four thousand miles to be a publisher’s slavey. I mentally re- 
solved to live by my wits and exploit my friends rather than be tied to 
a miserable desk in a publisher’s office. Besides, I knew I would be 
expected to go to church ! i 

My mild disagreements with my aged chaperon-cousin came to a 
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head when I declined to attend a “ mothers’ meeting” to hear that plu- 
tocratic amateur poetess, Miss Palfrey, read a beautiful hymn ! 

I suddenly announced my matured and carefully-pondered inten- 
tion of leaving the house and the protection of my venerable relative 
and ‘stepping forth into the “ wide, wide world.” 

Let us draw a veil over the scenes that ensued. (This is the way 
the chique-y novelists of the early English school shirked working out 
their details.) 

I shall merely recall one phase of the situation. Any one who had 
happened into the handsomely and appropriately furnished back parlor 
of an up-town brown-stone-front New York house one December morn- 
ing might have observed a small young woman with flowing hair, a 
somewhat neglected toilette de matin (which included a hole in her 
stocking that she was too lazy to mend), an obstinate and sullen ex- 
pression of countenance, and three wrinkles on her bangless brow, 
crouching against a “ register” in the wall, warming her spinal column 
and reading—what do you think she was reading? “The Scarlet 
Letter,” by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Now, if there be any one work of fiction calculated to raise the 
spirits of a young person whose natural guardians are perfectly certain 
that she is going to perdition at a Maud S, pace, it is “The Scarlet 
Letter,” by Nathaniel Hawthorne! 

I started on the downward path with twenty dollars in my pocket. 
I had previously engaged a room at a hotel where I knew some people 
who were old acquaintances of my chaperon-cousin, and I thus en- 
joyed a nominal protection. I fully intended, however, that it should 
be purely nominal, as I had already made up’my mind to take the 
world on a basis of experience, to find out in my own person exactly 
how unprotected girls and women were treated when they attempted to 
help themselves, and to gain a knowledge of life which should make 
me something more than a writer of those namby-pamby stories which 
represent the average of female literature. 

“ At last,” thought I, “I have reached a milieu where I may freely 
speak of myself as a Bohemian without shocking a decorous community. 
Glorious, thrice-glorious freedom, on the European plan !” 

I was now in the thick of what is called “ chromo-literary society.” 
You outsiders who do not know your New York are probably not 
aware that literary society proper looks with scorn upon “chromo- 
literary,” although one merges into the other with pleasing indistinct- 
ness. Personally, I confess to a preference for “chromo-literary” 
society. It slanders you behind your back, but then it’s always polite 
to you to your face, and it’s very jolly and amusing, and if it hasn’t any 
gold in its pocket it has plenty on its hair, and the bloom on its amiable 
cheeks is warranted. to stand any amount of osculation. 

The hotel at which I was living swarmed with hierery perso 
male and female, The lady whose indulgent chaperonage I enjoy 

ve literary receptions, and was very kind in asking me to receive with 
er. I a remarkably “ nice time,” as you Americans say, and I 
called myself a Bohemian to my heart’s content. I was just settling 
down into a state of pleased self-satisfaction, when I received a shock. 


~ 
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I was one day getting myself up in a new American gown and 
monkeying before the mirror in a state of high glee over my new 
American “ bang,” representing the outward and visible sign of an in- 
ward and spiritual social emancipation. “ Bangs” were tabooed at 
Venice as being “low,” “common,” “ vulgar,” “ underbred,” and only 
worthy of Americans and young persons from the London Gaiety— 
Theatre? No! Restaurant, ignoramus ! 

Suddenly a distinguished literary man was announced. Now, there 
was going to be a reception down-stairs, and I was not at all pleased 
at the idea of having my afternoon spoiled. I breathed a fervent 

rayer that his intellectual high-and-mightiness might not stay very 
Son. My prayer, however, was not answered,—probably because I 
did not go to church! On the contrary, he stayed two mortal hours, 
and, with the delightful Turkish March beating its dainty tattoo over 
my head, and my best young man (for I had already set up a best 
young man) potentially hovering about the house, I had to sit and 
restrain nay tears while his nibs basted me for calling myself a Bohemian. 
What do you think he said? 

“Owing to your calling yourself a Bohemian, and your foreign 
manners, you will be taken for what you are not,” he reiterated, with 
grim severity, glaring at me over his spectacles. Goodness knows what 
he meant! The converse of the proposition would be that I should 
not be taken for a literary female, for which heaven be praised! And 
then some people wonder why I do not like so-called men of letters 
and carefully avoid their chaste society ! 

Now, if I had been let alone by all these well-intentioned people, I 
should probably have ceased to air myself as a Bohemian at an early 
date. But every one nagged me so that, on the principle of requestin 
a pig to go to Cork if you wish him to head for Kinsale (Cork an 
Kinsale being in opposite directions), I made up my mind to say I was 
a Bohemian every time I opened my mouth. It was not long before 
I discovered that if I expected to succeed in literature I must create 
an interesting personality for myself, which, I believe, in professional 
literary circles is considered illegitimate. I simply accentuated my 
natural bent towards the Bohemian tone. It proved a good card. 

I left the society of my excellent but unpleasant literary Mentor in 
‘an abject frame of mind. He had the New England desire to reform 
somebody, and so he evidently thought he’d yeform me. He didn’t 
succeed, however. 


When the Yanks squeezed her flat, 
She said, “ What of that?” 
This courageous young lady of Venice! 


I went up-stairs to my chaperon, and, the reception being entirely 
over, I wept on her shoulder and told her how the Distinguished 
Literary Man had slated me for calling myself a Bohemian. She 
sympathized deeply with my grief, and remarked that she considered 
the D. L. M. an “old muff.” A week later, I received a reproachful 
letter from the wife of the D. L. M., saying that she had it on the best 
authority that I had spoken of her honored consort as an “old muff.” 
There was another D. L. M. in the house, and his wife was particularly 
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thick with my chaperon. It didn’t take me long to find out how the - 


missing links had been forged. I said little, but I privately compared 
this circle of distinguished literary persons with a lot of village dress- 
makers, and I put a voudoo on the whole crowd. I have reason to 
believe that the voudoo has worked. 

In the mean time, I proceeded to write a novel,—the same which is 
presently to adorn the pages of this magazine. I wrote it squatting on 
the floor of my modest apartment, in the intervals of receiving calls 
from some of my numerous sparks. I had about fifteen male creatures 
of various sizes and complexions dancing attendance on me. I think 
some of them were fortune-hunters. lived mostly on bluefish, 
because it was cheap and filling. I also took rather a shine to green 
apples, for the same reason, and because they reminded me of Ralph 

aldo Emerson, in a symbolic sense. I began to cultivate literature 
on a little oatmeal, but one of my men, who was the lineal descendant 
of a Dutch baker, recommended wheaten grits so warmly that, as a 
personal compliment to himself and his pedigree, I substituted that 
cereal for the other. 

At that period of my existence I was an altruist. Every time I 
had a manuscript accepted and paid for, I thought of some starving 
woman whose loss had been my gain, whom I had crowded out of the 
market, so to speak. I was likewise a Proletarianist. This weltschmerz 
from which I suffered was unquestionably sincere, but it was remarka- 
bly inconsistent. I have passed hours in gloomy meditation over the 
wrongs of the starving needlewoman, but if I had been asked to sew 
for the poor I should doubtless have a to mislay my thimble. 
I had also a great desire to rise from the people. ‘ I loved the “ People.” 
When I was a mere kid I read and reread with avidity the socialistic cha 
ters of the “ Wandering Jew.” I went to school at Paris opposite the 
little red cabaret where Gérard de Nerval and Baudelaire and the rest 
of that gang of shady pessimists used to get their cocktails. The Com- 
mune was only just over, and the bursting of an obus in some neigh- 
bor’s back-yard was by no means an uncommon event. Liberté, égalité, 
fraternité, were in the air and on the ruined walls of the half-burnt 
public buildings, and I loved to make “ Madame” furious by scrawling 
the hateful words over my copy-books. The sight of the dead Maz- 
zini, the novels of Guerrazzi, and a large acquaintance with Italians 
of the liberal and progressive sort, her with that association with 
Gustave Courbet which I have recorded in the pages of Lippinocoit’s 
Magazine, combined to make of me a kind of poetic Utopian socialist, 
dwelling upon a scheme of existence in which artistic Bohemianism, 
medieval monasticism, and modern proletarianism should be at one. 
Nice ideas to begin life in America with, weren’t they? It’s only bya 
fluke I haven’t ended on the Bowery ! 

I really don’t know where I got the idea that literary persons in 
America were expected to rise from the people. I thought it the 
proper thing to study by the light of a blazing wood fire after doing 
the “chores.” This programme was not strictly practicable at Venice, 
inasmuch as the homes have no hearths; but I used to li¢ on the floor 
in the unappreciative society of a wall-eyed, epileptic bull-dog and hug 
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a scaldino filled with hot coals to represent the traditional pine logs, and 
read the “ Life of Alice and Phoebe Cary,” sent across the ocean to 
me by the same aged relative who afterwards objected to the society of 
Bohemians. Inspired by this somewhat effusive work, I used to wish 
that I had been born on a stony farm in the wilds of Ohio, that I 
might have enjoyed the pleasure of rising from the people. Thus I 
came to America with the distinct intention of rising from the people 
as much as was consistent with my personal circumstances. I may here 
say that I have been greatly misunderstood in my aims. Some vulgar 
persons have actually thought that I was a “social scratcher,” when I 
was merely an honest proletarian anxious to make her way in the world 
by her unaided efforts. 

I came to the conclusion that I was having altogether too easy a 
time for a native author, dnd I proceeded to manufacture some 


EaRLy STrRvuGGLEs ! 


Who ever heard of an author worth a row of brass pins without 
“early struggles’? I made up my mind to combine the youthful 
starving Chatterton idea with the pallid seamstress business. I de- 
liberately undertook to live through a prearranged series of proletarian 
experiences. I have invested about five thousand dollars in “ experi- 
ence,” besides being “greatly misunderstood.” I suppose Mr. Walter 
Besant might have realized what I was up to, but in America they don’t 
mn intellectual “slumming.” If Ralph Waldo Emerson or 
Henry Thoreau had undertaken to lead the ascetic life in a New York 
hall bedroom, he would have been asked why his relatives didn’t sup- 
port him, and he would have had charitable ladies at his heels. 

It was while I was an alleged actress that I realized the great 
American corner-grocery female ambition. I created a salon! Ghost 
of Sophie Arnould, to whose career I endeavored to approximate in 
my humble, strictly moral way, don’t frown upon me when I say that 
my habitués were chiefly male! I have never taken much stock in 
the Ewigweibliche, and I don’t see the use of being an actress if you’ve 
got to know women. The chief ornament of my salon, which was a 
very cold one, for the simple reason that I went without fire all winter 
because starving needlewomen did, was that child of genius known to 
fame as the “ Roaring Rattler of the Rio Grande.” His smile alone 
would make a literary salon lively and an old woman young. I have 
known cases of senile friskiness induced by his cheerful. presence. 

I owe a good deal to my various landladies. Bastien Lepage and 
myself have reason to speak well of this much-abused class. I have 
found them uniformly kind and considerate, and they never dunned me 
when I was “hard up.” If I ever get promoted to the literary Val- 
halla, I shall hang up a wreath of wollen immortelles with an inscrip- 
tion in black-paper letters, “To My Landladies.” 

After being an actress and a model, I thought it was about time to 
think seriously of rising from the people. I began to soar. I got my 
start as a newspaper art-writer through the kindness of an artist whose 
acquaintance I made in my professional capacity. I became attached 
to the Graphic, and, having surveyed the literary field once more, I 
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concluded that writing on art was likely to prove the best pot-boiler I 
could find. It did not involve office-drudgery, and it carried me a 
congenial people. Artistic and literary criticism helped me throug 
some years, The Morning Journal, the Star, the Art Age, the Orit, 
and the Magazine of Art kept me fed and lodged. I was gowned, 
booted, gloved, and amused, on miscellaneous literature, ranging from 
the Century and the Forum down. Art-letters for out-of-town papers 
maintained me in candy, flowers, and cigarettes. It takes a great deal to 
~ a young woman going at New York! Tailors’ bills, you know! 
am proud to write myself down the authorized translator of M. 
Alfred Stevens’s “ Impressions on Painting,”—a bovk destined to take 
its place as one of the minor classics of modern art. 
Enfin, I may fairly call myself a successful literary woman, inas- 
much as I have made an excellent living for myself by my pen for 
eleven years. My acting and posing brought me in one thousand 
dollars. I had fifty pounds given me when a child, which tided me 
‘over my second horrid hot American summer. From my immediate 
‘family and friends I have received loans (generally of a forced character 
and long since in process of repayment) which in amount would about 
ual the cost of a decent funeral. I have had small Christmas and 
birthday doles bestowed upon me by relatives who deprecated my 
“blunders,” and at the head of these stood that long-suffering aged 
dame before whose bewildered eyes I danced like a jack-o’-lantern, 
working out my salvation in my own way. She is dead, now, and she 
didn’t leave me any money, either. She has gone where Bohemians 
cease from troubling. The last thing she did before she died was to 
read my now celebrated article “‘ How I Became an Artist’s Model.” 
It ap yarently produced a fatal effect on her stern New-England soul ! 
ly “ Early Struggles” are about over. I have risen from the 
ple. I feed high. I don’t have half the fun I had when I was 
ard up and “starving.” I am no longer a proletarian. I am a self- 
made woman, and I worship my maker! I’m going to give her all the 
new gowns she wants, and she may have as many caramels as she can 
eat without falling ill ! 
Now you see, my dear young readers, how easy it is for a shrewd, 
clever girl to succeed in life even without money capital, if only she 
will keep her wits about her and remember that all ruads lead to Rome. 
_ It doesn’t matter how you get there, as long as you arrive on time. 
My early experiences in, this city had the effect of an ice-cold bath. 
They braced me up wonderfully. I may say that I owe far more to. 
rd Ber than - my friends. Starving cats make the best mousers ! 
many well-meanin le have gotten in my way and I’ve 
been obliged to kick them nag ‘ The sie: I have paid for success is 
—cynicism! I’m a hardened old cynic. _ - 
I may as well state just here that, having now risen from the people, 
I am quite ready to marry a millionaire. I should also like to make 
another statement. I do not want to marry (large caps, please, Mr. 
Printer) A POOR YOUNG MAN, not even one with a PepigREs. 
Charlotte Adame. 
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F, under the sun, there is any subject upon which there exists un- 
qualified unanimity, it seems to be that of the desirability of travel- 
ling, its delights as pure enjoyment, and its inestimable advantages for 
mental and physical improvement. If not in that primary stage of 
mewling a puking in our nurse’s arms, surely in the immediately 
succeeding one of school-boy whining our minds are imbued with the 
idea that to go abroad is altogether excellent. It is well-nigh time to 
establish a cult of Travel, and to embellish it with an esthetic ritual. 
While fully recognizing the advantages of European travel, both from 
the purely eudsemonistic and the educational point of view,—appreci- 
ating, too, the superior facilities afforded in many instances for scientific 
or artistic study,—one may yet reasonably be brought to the conclusion 
that, under the circumstances under which ninety-five out of every- 
hundred go abroad, neither ig the effect so intellectually stimulating, 
nor, to the candid and analytical traveller, the pleasure so unadulterated, 
as popular laudation would lead one to expect. Far too multitudinous 
and complex even for mention: are the motives which urge what is 
grandiloquently called “ our annual hegira,” but we cannot fail to notice, 
as chief among these, obedience to fashion, the innate belief that the 
unknown and unfamiliar is the magnificent, and the self-deception that 
going abroad is something positive, or, as Henry James felicitously 
makes one of his strong characters say, “then I shall seem to be doing 
something.” But it will be said that many of those who cross the 
Atlantic every spring have never been before, and, going but for a short 
titme, can reap only benefit, all of which is undeniable. Every one 
will allow that a trip of this kind is a desirable educational as well as 
pleasurable undertaking; but this is by no means—and here lies the 
_ Import—equivalent to admitting that whenever one has means and 
leisure, one cannot better enjoy or improve one’s self than by going to 
Europe ; and yet so prevalent is this travelling mania that any person 
possessing those prerequisites is constantly asked, “ Why don’t you go 
abroad?” as if in the United States one were merely wasting time and 
opportunity. The condition of mind which dictates such a question is 
ofttimes that most abhorrent to Nature,—utter vacuity. That is but a 
pseudo-culture which must be nurtured in foreign lands, and its owner, 
who seeks but exotic pabulum, is in an overwhelming majority of cases 
but an intellectual weakling. At a time when ‘this country 
neither the facilities for culture nor the possibilities of comfort and 
luxury it now can legitimately boast, Emerson, himself courted and 
made much of abroad, wrote, “I observe that men run away to other 
countries, because they are not good in their own. . . . For the most 
part, only light characters travel. . . . Can we never extract this tape- 
worm of Europe from the brains of our countrymen? One sees very 
well what their fate must be. He that does not fill a place at home 
cannot abroad.” 
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The moral effect of travelling, too, is very often injurious, as it 
engenders a laziness which a lifetime does not escape. We may practise 
self-deception with the idea that we are very energetic and mentally 
active, when we are daily rushing hither and yon to see this or that; or 
when temporarily settled somewhere we may imagine that with the cir- 
cumambient air we are imbibing a something that will tell for improve- 
ment and edification. All this, however, is radically different from the 
laborious concentration of effort which alone is beneficial. In very 
truth one may say of sight-seeing and constant change of abode what 
Lowell says of reading new books: 


One can stand it at first, but by gradual steps he 
Is brought to death’s door of a mental dyspepsy. 


Then we hear so much about travelling enlarging one’s ideas, and a 
much-travelled man is generally taken as a synonyme for a man thor- | 
oughly versed not only in men, bat in things; while he whose life has 
been chiefly spent away from America is esteemed, in colloquial parlance, 
as well as geographically, a man of the world. Now, the truth is usu- 
ally the reverse of this popular figment. The rapid, roving, restless 
traveller necessarily takes but a cursory view of things,—a view the 
superficialness of which we Americans have had occasion to smile at 
more than once, when foreigners have written of us. But, assuming 
that our deified traveller has “ lived” abroad,—that is, has spent years 
there,—and also that he has had the enérée into the better social life, 
not that which is open to the average American,—assuming all these 
advantages, and in what particular is this man superior to him who 
has studied life at home? There are two, and only two, suppositions 
that can accredit superiority to such a man, and, miserabile dictu, these 
suppositions are tacitly held by the whole of Snobdom. The first is, 
that human nature is different in Continental Europe, and in England, 
from what it is here; the second, that the society.of those countries is 
in itself superior to our own,—suppositions which need no labored 
refutation. 

There is an influence that drives many of our leisured class abroad, . 
which is no less intrinsically absurd than it is to be deprecated in its 
effects, The influence is that of the public disapproval—to use no 
stronger word—of those who do not daily work to increase their wealth, 
no matter whether it be small or great. The “gospel of labor” is 
preached with a bigotry and fanaticism far less tolerant than that be- 
gotten by any religious sect, and the evangelists of this school are pre- 
vented alone by the recognition of the right of personal independence 
from instituting inquisitorial means to compel every healthy male adult 
to engage actively in some business or profession. Inebriated with such 
sophistical potations as that no one should be a consumer without being 

-a producer, these ultra-advocates of “ work” run amuck, slaughtering 
all hated idlers. Fearing such blatant attack, and finding so few asso- 
ciates, many of that class which is most needed here seek other countries, 
where their refining and cultivating influence is cause for welcome recep- 
tion, rather than for contemptuous slight as drones in a busy community. 
In literature, science, and art, as wall te in our social life, we need the 
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active assistance and silent patronage of the class which doés not dail 
work to merely increase its wealth, which is not immersed in industrial 
ism, and which does not see in excessive philistinism the most highly 
evolved culture and refinement. But upon this class travel is too often 
silently forced as a means of escape from opprobrium. Thus do we 
drive from our shores many of our most beneficent citizens; and yet, 
thinking that they go of their own accord, we seek to follow them at 
the first moment our own occupation permits. How much rather the 
part of wisdom to court our leisured class, and, for ourselves, recognize 
all the good there is in travel, but not, when we regard our own country, 


invert the glass and look through it from the big end ! 
C. Davis English. 





KNOW THYSELF. 


EEK ye the battle-ground, where be the foemen found 
Worthy thy steel ? 
No Alexander need sigh for a grander 
World to reveal. 


Oh, there’s a world to win back from the hosts of sin, 
Sorrow, and death : ' 

On with the warfare, then,—close with the foes of men, 
Bating thy breath. - 


Not with the clash of arms, not with war’s loud alarms, 
Hurl thy defiance ; 

Not on the tongue or pen, not on the strength of men, 
Place thy reliance. 


Let but thy guiding star, shining from skies afar, 
Illumine the way ; 

Let but the inner voice whisper, and make thy choice 
Clearer than day. 


Thou art the battle-ground,—thyself the foeman found 
Seeking thy life ; 

There is a world within—oh, what a world to win !— 
On with the strife! 


Then, when the fight is done,—then, when the field is won,— 
Know’st thou thyself. 
Let the loud peans roll, on through the gladdened soul, 
That, beyond fear or doubt, thrills with the inward shout, 
“Victory ! victory | 
Conquest of self!” 
Elliott Coues. 
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VIII. 


61, Where is “ Adam's Peak,” and what legends cluster round it? 


“ Adam’s Peak” is in the island of Ceylon, where, the Arabs say, Adam be- 
wailed his expulsion from Paradise and stood on one foot until a 
him, The Portuguese first called it “ Pico de Adam,” the Arabs having called 
it “Kaaba” (Arabic for “square house”) and built a mosque over it, that 
it might serve as a Mecca to those wishing to visit the spot where Adam first 
worshipped after his expulsion. The stone is said to have been originally white, 
but the sins of mankind have turned it black. To go to Ceylon and not to ascend 
the Adam’s Peak is said to be worse than to go to Rome and not see the pope, 
As Adam stood in deep despair upon the mountain-top, his foot left an impression 
in the stone on which he stood, which is still shown, while his tears of penitence 
een the little lake from which, to this day, pilgrims drink with unshaken 
faith. 
The Buddhists likewise have their legend of the Sripada, or footprint on the 
sacred summit. Buddha, ascending again to his celestial regions, left the im- 
ression of his foot, where last he touched the earth, on the highest point of 
snr The Brahmans also, the Mohammedans, the Chinese, and the Portu- 
guese have all their sacred history about this mountain-top, but no religious con- 
troversy has ever been heard of. For more than two thousand years all have 
prayed and worshipped peaceably around the gigantic loge gag each in his own 
i a human foot in the 
flat, rocky basin measuring five an uarter feet by two and a half feet, but 
faith overcomes all obstacles. The reddish rock is surrounded by sweet, sacred 
flowers, areca-nuts, and little heaps of rice, the offerings of the faithful. The 
tiled roof rests on twelve small green pillars, and is surmounted by-two gold 
cupolas, The devotions of the yi lgrie consist of low bowings and prayers be- 
fore Sripada, gifts of flowers and incense, burning of candles, ringing of small 
bells, and presents to the priests of rice and gold and silver coins. Rags of old 
clothes are also considered a worthy sacrifice, and the words “Sadu, Sadu,” are 
often repeated. The panorama from the summit is one of the most beautiful and 
remarkable of the earth. The ascent is made for many miles under the green 
roof of a palm forest, round whose pillared stems beautiful creepers climb and 
unfold their gigantic brilliant blossoms. The last part of the road is difficult, a 
high staircase cut roughly in the rock, with heavy iron chains as balustrade.— 
DIPUS. 


52. What was the name of the “simple village maiden” whom the 
“ Lord of Burleigh” married # 


The Lord of Burleigh famed in Tennyson’s ballad was Henry Cecil, after- 
wards the Earl of Exeter, whose ancestral home was Burleigh or Burghley House 
in Northamptonshire. Before the incident which the poem has made idyllic, he 
had been already married for fifteen years to a very beautiful wife, Emma Veenam 
but the marriage was unhappy, and he was divorced in 1791. He had lost his 
money, too, at the gamin ike, and seems to have been so much under a cloud 
that his uncle, who then held the title, advised him to retire to very private life 
fora while. Betaking himself to an obscure village in Shropshire, Bolas, he lived 
for a few weeks at the inn under the pseudonyme of Mr. Jones, and then induced 
a small farmer of the neighborhood, one Mr. Hoggins, to give him lodgings. Here 
he fell in love with the charming young daughter of his host, Sarah Hoggins, and 
won her for his bride in October, 1791. Before or about this time he had purchased 
land and built a house, where he took his wife, and where they lived for nearly 
two years: so that the journey of the poem was not the “ wedding-trip” it there 


way. It isa little difficult to penoanene the impression o 
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appears to be. But in 1793, when the death of his uncle brought about Mr. 
Cecil’s succession to the title and estates, such a journey did follow. His wife, 
unconscious of her rank, visited with him the “ancient homes of lord and lady” 
that “lay betwixt his home and hers,” wondering much at the attention every- 
where bestowed upon her husband. At Burghley House they were received with 
acclamations, and there the amazed lady first learned that she was the Countess 
of Exeter. The earl presented his wife with pride to his own family; but, while 
her loveliness and sweetness of character won her respect and affection from all, 
she seemed ever conscious of some lack of qualification for so high a station, and, _ 
oppressed by it, died in 1797, leaving two sons and a daughter. There is at 
Burghley House a picture by Lawrence, known as “The Cottager’s ey eel 
containing portraits of the Earl of Exeter, the Countess Sarah, and Lady Sophia. 


—McNox. 


Our correspondent has given the generally-accepted story of which 
Tennyson availed himself in his “Lord of Burleigh” (Burghley, by 
the way, is the present spelling of the family seat). But, as other cor- 
respondents—“ Davus,” “One of a Thousand,” “ Poet-Laureate of the 
Fools,” etc.—point out, many of the details of the story are involved in 
doubt. A long controversy in the English Notes and Queries, partici- 
pated in by writers who claimed to be relatives or friends of persons 
who had known the earl and his wife, succeeded only in establishing 
these further facts,—that the countess had four children, and not three 
-as Tennyson states (one, however, died in infancy), that she did not 
fade away under “the burden of a greatness to which she was not 
born,” but was always cheerful, that “ Mr. Jones” never assumed to be 
a landscape-painter, but, on the contrary, excited grave suspicions by 
having no apparent means of support, and that after her death the earl 
married a third wife. For the rest, it is variously asserted that Cecil 
lodged with Mr. Hoggins; that he never lodged with Mr. Hoggins; 
that Mrs. Cecil was first made acquainted with her husband’s rank 
when he succeeded to the earlship; that she was acquainted with it a 
year previous, when his uncle, the then Earl of Exeter, invited the 
couple to Burghley House; that Cecil sent Sarah to London to be 
educated before he married her; that he did not so send her; that 
Sarah was beautiful and refined, her quiet manners being greatly ad- 
mired by Queen Charlotte; that she was buxom and good-tempered, . 
but decidedly vulgar, ete. Her portrait by Lawrence in the billiard- 
room of Burghley Hall rather supports the latter description. Cuth- 
bert Bede says her father was a laborer, her mother a washer-woman, 
and Cecil first saw his bride standing at the tub helping her mother. 

Tennyson may have read the story in one of Hazlitt’s Essays, for 
Hazlitt tells it in much the same manner as Tennyson, without the ex- 
cuse of poetical license. A drama called “The Lord of Burghley” 
was published by Churton in 1845. 


53. What was the legend of the Seven Golden Cities ? 


This question might refer to either of two legends current in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. One of them relates that, when the Moors were over- 
running Spain, seven bishops, with their persecuted followers, took ships and 
sailed off into the unknown West. At length they came to a rich and beautiful 
island, where they landed and burned their ships, that none might return. Thus 
the island was peopled, and seven beautiful cities were built, over each of which 
a bishop ruled.- From time to time travellers were blown to the shore of the 
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island by adverse winds, but none were allowed to return to tell of the marvellous 
riches of the | recs. of the cities rich in precious metals, of the buildings adorned 


with gold and precious stones. But the island was often put down on the maps 
of the time, and it is said that the story is one of the things which suggested to 
Columbus that there might be land in the West. 

The other legend, and the one to which the question most likely refers, is 
that of the seven cities of Cibola. This story was current among the early 
settlers of Mexico, and many efforts were ones to find the wonderful places. 
Fray Marcos, a a rg missionary, heard of this country and its marvellous 
riches from the Indians among whom he was travelling, and he resolved to push 
his way into the kingdom of Cibola, as it was called. As he proceeded, he often 
heard of it, and even came upon men who said they.had visited and seen the 
golden cities; but just as he su himself in sight of one of them, his party 
was attacked and all but himself were killed. When he returned to the settle- 
ments he spread the story, and his statements were corroborated by others, among 
them an Indian, Tezor by name, who said that his father had been a trader in 
ornamental head-dresses or feathers for them, and he had visited the interior 
north of the Gila River and had brought back large quantities of gold, got in 
exchange for his feathers. He had once accompanied his father, and had seen 
seven cities, each as large as Mexico, built on a regular } mexy with high houses, 
and whole streets taken up by gold- and silver-smiths. This report was corrobo- 
rated by the return of De Vaca and a party of the survivors of the ill-fated ex- 
pédition of Narvaez. -Other accounts said that Cibola was “the finest country 
of the world,” that its seven cities were built of stone, the door-ways of the houses 
being ornamented with precious stones, that the people had their commonest 
dishes made of gold, that they wore balls of it suspended from their ears and 
noses, and that they “even used thin plates of it to scrape off their sweat.” 
Mendoza, Viceroy of Mexico, sent an expedition to seek for the “Seven Cities,” 
but all in vain; and from time to time various other expeditions were sent, never, 
however, with any success, It is worth noting that recent speculation has identi- 
fied these cities with some of the pueblos of New Mexico, and that a recent ex- 
pedition to that part of the country has in view their discovery, thus showing 
that even now they are not considered altogether mythical.—OWEGo. 


The name of the district of the “Seven Cities,” a volcanic tract in 
the island of St. Michael, Azores, is a survival of the first of the above 
legends. 


54. Who was Herne the Hunter ? - 


It is safe to say that the present age would have made few inquiries about 
Herne the Hunter were he not one of the motes preserved in the amber of Shake- 
speare’s genius. In fact, the legend that Mrs. Page narrates to the assembled con- 
spirators in the “Merry Wives of Windsor” contains almost all that is known 
about him,—that “Herne the Hunter, sometime a keeper here in Windsor 
forest,” “a woodman,” according to “an old tale” then “ received... for a truth,” 
walked round about the oak long called by his name, “in winter,” “at mid- 
night,” “huge ragged horns on his head,” and shaking a chain “in a most 
hideous and dreadful manner,” while he brought about all sorts of misfortune. 

Much information has been gathered about Herne’s Oak, but little about 
Herne himself,—or Horne, as some pe editions call him. He is supposed to 
have committed some dire offence,—perhaps stealing the king’s deer,—and, to 
escape the consequences, to have hung himself on this oak, which his ghost was 
reputed for ever after to haunt. 

No reference to the legend is found in other writers of Shakespeare’s time. 
but in a British Museum manuscript of the time of Henry VIII. Mr. Halliwell 
has found among the names of the “ hunters whiche be examyned and have con- 
fessed for hunting his Majesty’s forests” that of ‘“‘ Rycharde Horne, yeoman,” and 
he suggests that this is the ge sought for. It seems very probable, notwith- 
standing the anachronism he points out-of “introducing a tale of Henry the 
Eighth’s time into a play supposed to belong to the commencement of the fifteenth 
century,” for every one knows that Shakespeare did not scrutinize too closely the 
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stones he builded into his palaces, but took whatever lay quarried for his hand. 
Moreover, the legend in his day had probably already lost its label and passed 
for an antiquity. ‘ 

In a note in Staunton’s Shakespeare it is said, “The fact is now established 
that a family of the name of Herne was living in Windsor in the sixteenth 
century, one Gylles Herne being married in 1569.”—-McNox. 





55. What is the origin of the weathercock # 


Weather-vanes are of very early origin. Vitruvius mentions one, which he 
calls a “triton.” This is described by Beckmann in his notice of ancient wind- 
indicators. It was a tower built at Athens by Andronicus, of octagonal form, 
each side of which was faced with a representation of the wind towards whose 
— it looked. (It is well known that all the different winds were personi- 

ed by the ancients.) Its spire was surmounted by a copper triton, constructed 
so that, when it was turned by the wind from any quarter, it pointed with a rod 
to the image which represented that particular wind. Each side of the tower 
bore beneath the architrave a Greek inscription of its corresponding wind, with 
appropriate illustrations of its attributes. 

A document of earlier date than 1151 describes a Syrian tower surmounted 
by a copper equestrian statue which turned with every wind; beneath the vane 
were emblematic figures, one of which was a scorpion. Beckmann says, “In the 
Latin of the Middle Ages we meet with the words gallus and ventilogium. The 
latter is used by Radulphus, who wrote about 1270. We find mention of weather- 
cocks in the ninth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. There is no doubt 
that the cock is intended as an emblem of clerical vigilance. In ~ of igno- 
rance the clergy stvled themselves the cocks of the Almighty, whose duty it was, 
like the cock which roused Peter, to call the people to repentance, or at any rate 
to church.” Inthe Bayeux tapestry, several of the ships’ masts are depicted as 
carrving vanes. The following inscription is found on a weathercock at Brixen: 
“ Dominus Rampertus episc. gallum hunc fieri precipit an, 820.” 

Du Cange says, “ Vanes were anciently made in the form of a cock (hence 
weathercock) and put up in papal times to remind the clergy of watchfulness.” 

In the St. James Chronicle, June 10, 1777, a writer says, “ The intention of 
“ original cock-vane was derived from the cock crowing when St. Peter denied 

esus,” 

Gramaye (“‘ Historia Brabantiz,” p. 14) says, ‘The custom of adorning the 
tops of steeples with cross and cock is derived from the Goths, who bore that as 
their warlike ensign.” 

(Query? St. Peter’s inconstancy is commemorated by the cock; the cock 
is the national emblem of the Gallic nation, proverbial for its fickleness; the 
weathercock, again, is a symbol of fickleness. Is any connection to be noted 
aia, Sapo facts by the curious?) 

The usual form of a vane on a tower, castle, or other secular building was a 
banner; on ecclesiastical edifices it was generally a cock upon a cross, remind- 
ing the people both of the repentance of Peter and of the duties of repentance 
and Christian vigor; sometimes it was a cross surmounted by a ball, symbolizing 
the redemption of the world by the cross of Christ. Apart from symbolical reasons, 
the large tail of the cock is well adapted to turn with the wind, and for a similar 
reason the arrow or fox may be chosen. On the church of St. Lawrence in Nor- 
— there is a vane wt like a gridiron, with the holy martyr extended upon 
the bars, 

Dr. Brewer says it was by a papal enactment made in the middle of the ninth 
century that the figure of a cock was set upon every church steeple, as an emblem 
- of Peter, who denied his Master three times before the second crow of the cock, 
on hearing which, be remembered the warning of Christ, went out, and, repent- 
ing, wept bitterly, 

A manuscript Latin poem (date about 1140) preserved in the cathedral of 
Oehringen, and sidied by M. Eidelestand du Méril, gives an explanation 
attached to a weathercock in the mystical medisval times. Its substance is that 
as the cock keeps watch from the high tower, hears the angels’ songs, is crowned 
on his head like a king, and spurred on his feet like a soldier, protects and collects 
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grain for his flock, etc., so the priest should keep watch, should be exalted and 
nearer to heavenly things than laymen are, should have supreme authority and 
strength, and should protect his congregation, giving to them the, “ flowers of the 
Scriptures” and all spiritual comfort. 

Cuthbert Bede mentions the vane at Fotheringay Church, Northampton- 
shire, which represents the Falcon and Fetterlock, the badge of the Dukes of 


York. 
The following lines are by Durandus: 


Vultis nunc presbyteri supremam rationam 

Scire quare, nitens wre, Gallus Aquilonem 

Dividit in apice ecclesiz, latronem 

Errantemque spectans quemque? Omnibus sermonem 
Canit Poenitentia. Nam Petrum ad dolorem 
Imprimis civit efficax, cum lapsus in soporem 

Hic Dominum negisset; tu Gallum digniorem 

Ad elevatam crucem revocare peccatorem. 
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56. Whence the phrase “ Good wine needs no bush” ? 


A bush, usually of ivy, was formerly hung out at the doors of taverns, prob- 
ably in allusion to Bacchus, to whom the ivy-bush was sacred. The proverb 
merely means that where the wine is good, hy i or other sign is necessary, for 
its reputation would draw customers without public advertisement. 
he old poets and dramatists have a allusions to the custom of oe 

out a bush. wre “‘Euphues,” A. 3, “ Things of greatest profit are set orth 
with least price. here the wine is neat, there needeth no ivie bush.” In the 
“ English Parnassus,” by Allot, in a sonnet to the reader,— 















I hang no ivie out to sell my wine: 
The nectar of good wits will sell itselfe. 





In the reign of Edward III. all the “ tuverners” in the city of London were 
summoned to the Guildhall and warned that no sign or bush would thenceforward 
be allowed to “ extend over the king’s highway beyond the length of seven feet.” 

Skeat says, “ It is well known that the bush was that tied to an ale-stake,” 

an old orm of the saying is, ‘‘ Nowadays the good wyne needeth none ivye . 
and, 
i The Romans used the ivy as a sign for a drinking-house, and Larwood and 
Hotten, in their “ History of Signs,” give the Latin proverb, “ Vino vendibili 
suspensa hedera non opus est” (or, “nihil opus’). 

The French form is, “ A bon vin il ne faut pas de bouchon,” and “ bouchon” 
is defined by Bescherelle and Littré as “ bouquet, rameau de verdure,” and any 
~ bush—evergreen, ivy, laurel, holly, or broom—is apparently used in France 

or this purpose. In George Sand’s “Le Meunier d’Augibault,” the miller, 
refusing to take payment from the heroine for a night’s lodging for herself and 
servants, says, “ Non, puisque, je vous le dis, je ne suis pas aubergiste. Voyez, 
nous n’avons ni houx ni genét & notre porte.” 

The custom is still prevalent in some parts of England, such as Warwick- 
shire, Herefordshire, etc., and in Gloucester at the Michaelmas fair all private 
houses where ale, beer, cider, etc., are for sale (the privilege of selling liquor 
without a license being granted during the fair) display a “bush,” a wreath or 
garland of ivy, boughs of trees, or merely a bunch of flowers, outside the door. 

In “ Legends of London,” a collection of tales, vol. i. p. 19 (Coulburn & 
Bentley, new ed., 1832), is this drinking-song: 


He that will an ale-house keep 
Must three things have in store,— 

A hogshead of ale his guests to regale, 
And a bush to hang at his door, 

A hostess to fill the tankard at will,— 
And what can a maa wish more? 






















Merry hearts, 
Ay, what can a man wish more? 
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To us, the m>st familiar association of the proverb is with the epilogue to 
“ As You Like It,” where it is quoted. 

A Scotch saying is, “ Gude ale needs nae wisp,” for sometimes the “ bush” 
was merely a wisp of hay or straw, or a bundle of twigs. 

Similar Spanish proverbs are, “ E] vino bueno no ha menester pregonero” 
(“ Good wine needs no crier”), and “ El buen vino la venta trae consigo” (‘‘ Good 
wine will sell itself”). 

The slang phrase “he is bosky”—#.e., drunk—may be derived from this 
custom. 

In modern times a sign of gilded grapes took the place of the “ bush.” 

After the execution of Charles L., a Cavalier innkeeper painted his bush 
black.—ONE oF A THOUSAND. 
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WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





WHo was Vivien? MIRIAM JONES. 

Vivien, or Vivian, in the Arthurian romances, is a fairy whose personality 
is somewhat confused. She is usually held to be identical with the Lady of the 
Lake (Tennyson, however, in his “ Idylls of the King,” keeps the two entirely 
distinct), but under the name of Vivien only malignant qualities are ascribed to 
her, while as the Lady of the Lake she frequently performs beneficent actions. 
Sir Thomas Malory adds another element of confusion by calling her indifferently 
Nimue, Ninive, or Nineve (query, Nymph?). So far as it is possible to harmonize 
the various legends, Vivien seems to have been an enchantress who dwelt at the 
bottom of a lake and held her court there. Some accounts make this lake 
merely a mirage raised by her arts to hide her palace from intruders. She 
presented Arthur with his wonder-working sword Excalibur, and she brought up 
the young Lancelot at her court. But she was chiefly famous as the seducer of 
Merlin. Of this part of her story there are different versions. In Malory’s 
“Morte d’Arthur” the wizard is the pursuer, and she, having wearied of his love, 
and fearing him, moreover, as a devil’s son, made him go under a rock, “and 
wrought so there for him that he came never out, for all the craft that he could 
do.” Then she departed and left him. The French romances make Merlin tell 
the charm to Vivien, and she tried it on him merely to see if he had told her 
true. When the spell had shut him up beneath a bush of laurel she grieved 
sorely to find that she could not undo her work. In Tennyson’s poem of “ Vivien” 
neither of these stories is exactly followed: his Vivien wrings the secret from 
the unwilling enchanter by her wiles, and then exults in her victory. 


WHo was Unibos? Lavra Mcl. 

Unibos is the hero and title of a Latin poem, of about the twelfth century, 
which was first printed in 1838 in Grimm and Schmeller’s collection of mediseval 
Latin poetry. This is the first record in literature of a folk-story which dates 
back to an unknown antiquity and in all its essential features is the common 
property of almost every Aryan nation. Andersen’s story of “ Little Klaus and 
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Big Klaus,” Lover’s “Little Fairly and Great Fairly,” and the tale of the 
“Young Calender” in Guelette’s “Contes Tartares,” are all based on the same 
original. 

Unibos, a clever peasant, plays various tricks upon his enemies. He discovers 
a treasure and pretends that he received it at the fair in payment for the hide of 
his bullock. His enemies thereupon kill ail their cattle, take their hides to the 
fair, and ask such exorbitant prices that they are laughed out of the town. 
Unibos then claims that he has a magic trumpet which will raise the dead. He 
smears his wife with blood and pretends to have killed her. He blows his 
trumpet, and she comes to life again. His enemies buy the trumpet for a fabu- 
lous price, kill their wives, and blow the trumpet over the corpses in vain. At 
last his enemies-seize upon Unibos and tie him in a sack, with the intention of 
throwing him into the river. They stop at a tavern to drink. A swineherd passes 
by, and Unibos persuades him to get into the sack. The swineherd is accordingly 
thrown into the river, and Unibos’s enemies are greatly surprised at a turn in the 
road to come across him driving pigs. He tells them that at the bottom of the 
river he found a beautiful country stocked with all sorts of cattle and had carried 
a few pigs back with him. Thereupon his enemies throw themselves into the 
river. 


Who was the Trumpeter of Sakkingen? ; A. 8. K. 

“The Trumpeter of Sikkingen” (Ger., “ Der Trompeter von Sakkingen”) is a 
mock-heroic epic by Joseph Victor von Scheffel (1853). The metre (unrhymed 
trochees) is imitated from Heine’s “ Atta Troll,” as well as the careless joviality, 
the nonchalance, the quick changes of tone, the frequent audacity. The inter- 
polated rhymed songs are also full of the grace, tenderness, and archness of 
Heine at his best. 

The story tells the adventures of a certain Werner Kirchof, a wandering 
musician of the seventeenth century, whose grave is in Sékkingen. Forced by 
his guardian to study law, his pleasure was to blow a trumpet, sing songs, and 
drink beer. Being expelled from the university for singing a love-ditty under 
the windows of the grand duchess, Werner quits the Neckar valley to roam 
through the world a merry errant musician. At Sakkingen he falls in love with 
the baron’s daughter Margaret, blows a serenade near her castle, and so arrests 
the attention of the baron, a passionate lover of music, who sends for him to 
remain in the castle. He does gallant work in defending the castle against a 
rising of the peasantry, is wounded, and tended by Margaret, who returns his 
love. But the baron will not listen to his suit, and Werner, in despair, wanders 
away again, and, after many adventures, becomes leader of the pope’s choir in 
Rome.- Hither Margaret comes, in search of lost health. In the Sistine Chapel 
she recognizes her lover, and faints. Explanations follow, the pope ennobles 
Werner by translating his German name into the Italian Marchese Campo Santo, 
and gives the young couple his blessing. 


Woo was the author of “ Father Tom and the Pope,” where was it first pub- 
lished, and how can I obtain a copy? L. V. 8. 

“‘Father Tom and the Pope, or a Night in the Vatican,” is an amusing little 
skit by Samuel Ferguson, which appeared anonymously in Blackwood’s Magazine 
for May, 1838. It has been attributed to William Maginn, the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Brougham, Father Prout, John Fisher Murray, etc., and has been claimed 
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by several gentlemen who never distinguished themselves in any other way; but 
the real authorship is now undoubted. It has been republished in Ferguson’s 
Works, and separately in various editions, and it may also be found in Rossiter 
Johnson’s “ Little Classics,” vol. ix. It is understood to have been suggested by 
a public controversy between the Rev. Richard T. P. Pope, an Episcopalian 
minister in Cork, and Father Thomas Maguire, of Killeshandra, which took 
place in Dublin in 1827 before a vast audience. Father Maguire got the better 
of his adversary by quoting passage after passage from the early fathers; but 
when the controversy was over Mr. Pope discovered that not one of these passages 
was to be found. 

Father Tom tells in the broadest Irish brogue how he spent a night at the 
Vatican with the Holy Father and over the pipe and the potheen engaged in a 
controversy which is a rollicking burlesque of the scholastic theology. 
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are all in danger of being mastered by appearances. We are continually 
confounding what seems with what is; we lose sight of substance in show, 
of the spirit in the letter, of the thing signified in the symbol. Bastiat, the 
economist, has amusingly chronicled his irritated impatience at the density of 
the average intellect, which cannot be made to appreciate that money is not 
wealth, This same density runs through all human affairs and governs our 
actions. The representative of values is looked upon as the true valuable. The 
miser is a reductio ad absurdum of this frailty. Wealth is valuable only as 
representing so much comfort and happiness, yet the miser forfeits all comfort 
and all happiness in the effort to accumulate it. The rank that is the guinea- 
stamp enforces more respect than the gold underneath. Nay, if the stamp be. 
genuine, the public care not though the gold be counterfeit. We boast of our 
ancestry, forgetting that if on the shoulders of our ancestors we stand so high, 
every cubit added to our ancestry takes off a cubit from our own stature. To 
be born well means that we have been less handicapped than our neighbors in 
the race of life, and therefore that there is less glory in our winning, more dis- 
grace in our losing. Yet we are proud of being well-born. Evidences are more 
than facts. Hereditary qualities descend, therefore he who inherits a title is 
presumed to inherit the manly and noble qualities which earned the title in the 
beginning. We accept the presumption and care nothing for the fact. The man 
with a title may be a lout, men honor him more than a parvenu who actually 
possesses those noble and manly qualities of which the title is evidence, not 
proof. The ability to acquire wealth is admirable, therefore we worship wealth 
even when it has come by accident into the hands of a fool. Take the converse 
of the proposition. Disgrace results from evidence, rather than from the best- 
known facts. The most notorious libertine feels that he is under a ban when his 
vices take the form of illegitimate issue. 


It is our superficial qualities that impose upon the multitude. Reputation 
is more than character. Style and address conquer where sturdy worth fails. 
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Good clothes carry more weight than a good conscience, ‘“ Our manners count 
for more than our morals,” says Mr. Howells, the prophet of the Letter. See 
how the popular voice misnames things. Nice people are the people whom you 
always want to shun; good people are usually good for nothing; and the best 
people are the people least worth knowing. The respectable classes are the 
classes that do nothing to earn the respect of posterity. It is hard to steer one’s 
way through the various cants that infest the world. It is hard to draw just 
conclusions from the prevalence of any way of speaking or writing. 


Here is Walt Whitman’s “November Boughs” (David Mackay & Co.), @ 
collection of pieces in prose and verse. To the people who live in the appear- 
«dices of things, to the people who love shams and conventions, to the people who 
worship the isms which the past has bequeathed, Whitman has no message to 
convey. He does not live in the trim little parterre which human genius has 
reduced to order, he is a portion of the great unconquered chaos that surrounds 
us here, there, and everywhere. His voice comes far away from the distance. 
You have to pause to listen, and are not always sure you have heard aright, but 
somehow you feel that the very Distance is the truest part of yourself, and that 
the far-off voice reveals to you the deeps of your own soul. The things you have 
vaguely felt are here uttered, and then for the first time perhaps you recognize 
that you have felt them. Whitman himself tells us in his excellent preliminary 
essay “ A Backward Glance o’er Travelled Roads” that the word he would put 
- primarily for the description of his “ Leaves of Grass” is the word Suggestiveness, 
“TI round and finish little, if anything; and could not, consistently with my 
scheme. The reader will always have his or her part to do, just as much as I 
have had mine. I seek less to state or display any theme or thought, and more 
to bring you, reader, into the atmosphere of the theme or thought,—there to 
pursue your own flight.” But the most characteristic and illuminating passage. 
in this essay is where Whitman tells us, “Ever since what might be call’d 
thought, or the budding of thought, fairly began in my youthful mind, I had 
had a desire to attempt some worthy record of that entire faith and acceptance 
(‘to justify the ways of God to man’ is Milton’s well-known and ambitious 
phrase) which is the foundation of moral America. I felt it all as positively 
then in my young days as I do now in my old ones; to formulate a poem whose 
every thought or fact should directly or indirectly be or connive at an implicit 
belief in the wisdom, health, mystery, beauty of every process, every concrete 
object, every human or other existence, not only consider’d from the point of 
view of all, but of each. While I can not understand it or argue it out, I fully 
believe in a clue and purpose in Nature, entire and several; and that invisible 
spiritual results, just as real and definite as the visible, eventuate all concrete 
life and all materialism, through Time. My book ought to emanate buoyancy 
and gladness legitimately enough, for it was grown out of those elements, and’ 
has been the comfort of my life since it was originally commenced.” 


This is the age of rifacimentos, of condensations, of compilations, of royal 
roads to learning. It is the age, also, of wide-spread, though superficial, educa- 
tion. Now, in spite of Pope, a little knowledge is better than no knowledge at 
all. Indeed, when a man has mastered the whole sum and substance of human 
knowledge he has drunk only a drop of the Pierian spring. We are far too apt 
to consider that no books can be profitable save those which commend themselves 
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to the scholarly taste. We forget that men and women cannot assimilate instruc- 
tion that is uncongenial to their habits and constitution of mind. You couldn’t 
recommend Kant to a clown, or even to a hard-headed, sensible business-man 
But it is possible so to present his life and his philosophy that some faint ray 
shall illumine the inner life of the average man. What does the average man 
know about Kant? Hé has a dim notion that there was such a person, that he 
thought a good deal about some very hard things, and that other people admired 
him for thinking. But some careful student takes hold of Kant’s philosophy, 
boils it down, as it were, to the level of his own understanding, flavors it, mayhap, 
to his own taste, losing a great deal, of course, in the process, and he may find 
others to whose capabilities the beverage shall be suited, comforting them for 
the present and educating their taste for the future. In a humble way he isa 
public benefactor. The English Men of Letters series and the various other 
series that followed in its wake have been educators of the public. 


Not every one has time to make a study of even English literature. Yet 
many intelligent men are glad to have the choicest masterpieces of that literature 
pointed out to them. Chambers’s “ Encyclopedia of English Literature,” Charles 
Knight’s “ Half-Hours with the Best Authors,” and Charles Morris’s “ Half- 
Hours with the Best American Authors” supply a real need. And now the same 
Mr. Morris has added to the debt which the public owes him, by supplementing 
the latter work by his “ Half-Hours with the Best Foreign Authors” (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co.), four handsome volumes, in which good selections are made from . 
the literature of Greece and Rome, of Germany and the North, of France, of 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Russia. The translations are by many hands, as they 
ought to be, for the value of the work depends upon the fact that the compiler 
has utilized the best obtainable translations. Carlyle, Urquhart, Longfellow, 
Bayard Taylor, J. C. Mangan, Charles T. Brooks, and many others, have pro- 
duced translations that are excellent English prose and English verse, and 
nobody need attempt to supersede them. The selections show a wide and catholic 
taste, and the biographical and critical notes are painstaking. 


“Lelia Lee, and other Poems.” By Rev. Stokely 8. Fisher. (J. N. Amos 

& Sons, Cambridge, Ohio.) On its back this book is labelled ‘ Fisher’s 
Poems. Vol. III.” Among its charms may be mentioned a frontispiece portrait 
of the author, which evidences a noble striving to look intellectual, several 
wood-cuts that have already done service elsewhere, been disabled, and retired, 
three hundred pages of bad “ poetry,” badly printed, and a preface by the pub- 
lishers, in which they tell us that they “ have enjoyed even the publishers’ labor 
in preparing this work for the bookbinder”’ and volunteer the interesting infor- 
mation that “Rev. 8S. 8. Fisher is yet quite a young man, and his poems are 
‘written, not as the literary hireling composes, but between hours of study and 
hard work, as they come to him in his busy life.” Nor should we fail to take 
notice of the author’s own preface, in which he forfeits the claim to intellectuality 
asserted by his portrait. With a charming candor, he says he cannot conscien- 
tiously make the usual apologies of young authors, “as no persuasion on the part 
of friends could cause me to print verses'in my own opinion altogether un- 
worthy the attention of my readers; neither can I honestly express fears that I 
shall not be appreciated, at least as much as I merit, by a public by which all 
my poetic ventures have been so kindly receiv 
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“Information for Authors.”. By Eleanor Kirk. (Published by Eleanor 
Kirk, Brooklyn, New York.) The literary career has a fascination for many 
eager minds, and is popular among prospective bread-winpers because of the 
ease with which it seems to be entered. But the professional man of letters (the 
being styled by Rev. Fisher’s publishers “the literary hireling”’), who looks back 
upon years of struggle, disappointment, hard work, and moderate gains, knows 
that his trade is like all other trades, and requires not only aptitude and applica- 
tion, but the same investment of capital in the shape of that time which is money, 
the same apprenticeship, and the same slow, toilsome acquirement of the secrets 
du métier, as any other calling in life. This little book may seem to help would- 
be authors in their search for the secrets, but, after all, these are learned through 
experience only, and cannot be taught by rote. The most Miss Kirk can hope 
for is to give a starting-point. 
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“Testa. A Book for Boys.” By Paolo Mantegazza. Translated from the 
Italian of the tenth edition by the Italian class in Bangor, Maine, under the 
supervision of Luigi D. Ventura. (D.C. Heath & Co.) Everybody remembers 
Thackeray’s cartoons of the bather who in picture I. seizes a bottle as it is float- 
ing by him on the waves, in picture II. is engaged in opening it with a gleeful 
smile, in picture III. utters the disgusted comment, “Tracts, by jingo!” The 
boys who receive this book will be much inclined to cry, “Tracts, by jingo!” 
when they open it. In Italy the book has gone through ten editions, But in 
Italy, as elsewhere, parents buy books; and not children. The book has merits, 
however, and the translation is very good. - 


“‘ Proverbs, Maxims, and Phrases of All Ages.”” Compiled by Robert Christy. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) These two handsome octavo volumes constitute the best 
collection of proverbial literature that has yet been made. The work is only a 
collection, however, arranged systematically under alphabetical headings (and 
therefore more handy and convenient than Ray’s or Hazlitt’s compendiums), It 
makes no attempt at giving the history, philosophy, or rationale of proverbial 
literature. A book of the latter sort is sadly needed. We have Trench’s 
Proverbs, it is true, and Kelly’s, good enough so far as they go, we have books 
like Cobham Brewer’s, interesting and unscholarly, but no serious attempt has 
ever been made to trace the origins of popular sayings, or to investigate the 
legends and traditions which have grown up around them. 


“Tlian; or, The Curse of the Old South Church of Boston.” By Chaplain 
James J. Kane, U.S.N. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) Chaplain Kane has an opulent 
imagination, a good deal of invention, and some constructive power. He has 
planned a story whose plot is original, ingenious, and even startling, and he has 
interwoven some thrilling episodes and many graphic descriptions. As a whole, 
the story is a good one, and maintains its interest to the end, but it will be found 
that the interest depends upon the matter rather than upon the manner. Mr. 
Kane’s style is crude and cumbersome. 


‘“‘Shakespeare and the Bible. Parallel Passages and Passages suggested by 
the Bible with the Religious Sentiments of Shakespeare.” By G. Q. Colton. 
With an Introduction by Rev. Robert Collyer. (Thomas R. Knox & Co.) A 
thirsting public wil] be glad to learn that this volume is prefaced by a fine steel 
engraving of the compiler. He is a handsome man, and wears good clothes. 
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MARCH. 


In the calendar of early Rome March 
began the year, and with the 25th day 
of this month the legal year began in 
modern nations until comparatively recent 
times. In Rome, however, March became 
first the second and then the third month, 
as January and February were succes- 
sively placed before it. It received its 
name from Mars, the god of war, which 
was given it by Romulus, as the Romans 
believed, in honor of his reputed father, 
though, according to Ovid, the Italians 
had a month named March befcre Rom- 
ulus, but placed ditferently in the calendar. 
The Ancient Saxons called this month 
Lenet-monat (length-month), in refer- 
ence to the.rapid lengthening of the day 
at this period of the year. From this 
Saxon word for ‘‘length’’ came the word 
Lent, the forty days of the Lenten period 
of fast being principally included within 
this month. 

The beginning of the year with the 
month of March seems a custom much 
more in accordance with the conditions 
of nature than the present arrangement 
of the calendar. This is particularly the 
case with the adoption of March 25 
as the opening day of the year. The 
sun has then crossed the equator in his 
northward journey, and winter is defi- 
nitely at an end in those regiuns of the 
north temperate zone which have been 
the chief seats of civilization. The long 
reign of snow and ice has passed, the blus- 
tering winds of early March are stilled, 
the enlivening rays of thesun are awaken- 
ing the dormant life which for months 
has slept within the frozen ground, and are 
beginning to make a luxury of that at- 
mosphere which but recently had a shiver 





in its every touch. The winged and 
songful creatures which fled before the 
first breath of winter to the tropic re- 
gions of the south are sending their ad- 
vance-couriers to learn if summer has yet 
come back to the North; and up the flow- 
ing streams hasten the silver-tinned fish, 
returning from their winter home in the 
ocean-depths. 

Now, where but recently the glassy ice 
rang like metal beneath the skater's heel, 
the freed waters run in eager haste down 
their accustomed chunnels, each brook 
and rivulet singing as if for joy at its 
release from its latecaptivity. And from 
the soil, but now frost-bound and rigid 
as stone, innumerable plants are peeping 
timidly up, as if half afraid to venture 
from their underground retreat, yet eager 
to bask once more in the warmth and 
light of the flooding sunbeams. The 

s greens visibly before our eyes; the 
uds are slowly swelling on the trees, 
while on some hasty maples a red sheen 
of blossoms breaks from the flowing life 
within; the willows show an emerald 
tint on their flexile branches ; everywhere 
the world of plants seems full of inner 
vitality, ready to burst into leaf and 
flower and make the brown and bare 
world once more “a thing of beauty and 
a joy forever.” 

The bluster of early March has done 
its work in purifying the air, and the 
sunniness which late March often brin 
us is the ‘open sesame’ to the untwid 
treasures of leafiness and bloom which 
have long lain hidden in barren ground 
and brown tree-trunk, and which ere 
April is half gone will transform the 
world into a realm of beauty and delight. 
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EVENTS. 





March 1, 


1553. Rabelais, the celebrated French 
humorist, is said to have died about this 
date, though the exact period of his death 
is in doubt. In early age he became a 
Franciscan friar, but soon left the order 

and studied medicine, after becoming an 
adept in several languages. His great 
work, ‘‘ The Pleasant Story of the Giant 
Gargantua and his Son Pantagruel,’’ is 
one of the world’s masterpieces of humor- 
ous and satirical literature, and satirizes 
the church with a freedum and boldness 
remarkable fur that century. 

1711. 
tator”’ appeared. This, with ‘The Tat- 
ler,’’ formed the first attempt in England 
to Bete and bona ange short 
and cheap periodical papers. ‘‘ The Spec- 
tator”’ a cases - Addison ‘one 
Steele. It ended with the eighth volume, 
on December 20, 1714. 

1781. The State of New York ceded 
to the United States all its territory in 
the country lying north of the Ohio, and 
adopted its present State boundaries. 

1785. The first daily newspaper in 
New York, and the second in the coun- 
try, was issued under the title of Zhe 
New York Duily Advertiser. 

1811. The Egyptian Mamelukes were 
decoyed into the power of the Turkish 

acha Mehemet Ali and massacred at 

airo. This celebrated body of troops was 
originally formed of Turkish and. Circas- 
sian slaves, as a body-guard for the Sultan 
of Egypt, about 1240. They held posses- 
sion of the throne for nearly three cen- 
turies, and were always so turbulent and 
dangerous that the above-named blood- 
thirsty measure was taken to bring their 
power to an end. 

1815. Napoleon, who had left Elba 
on February 15, landed in France. His 
march upon Paris was like a triumphal 

rocession, the srmies sent out to oppose 

im joining him, and the people greetin: 
him with enthusiastic joy. ite reach 
Paris on the 20th, the royal family having 
fled a few days before. 

1845.. Congress passed acts for the ad- 

- Mission of Florida and Iowa into the 
Union. On March 1, 1867, Nebraska 
was admitted. 


Vou. XLITI:—29 


The first number of ‘‘ The Spec-- 





1870. Lopez, the president of Para- 
guay, was killed as a consequence of the 
war with Brazil and the Argentine Con- 
federation. He had provoked this war 
in 1864, was totally defeated and pro- 
claimed an outlaw in 1869, and killed in 
1870. 

1871. In accordance with the terms of 

the treaty of peace betwevn Germany and 
France, about thirty thousand soldiers of 
the German army entered Paris. They 
remained in that city for forty-eight hours, 
and marched out again on March 3. 
* 1882, The experiment of smoothing 
the water by means of oil was successfully 
tried at Peterhead, England, by Mr. 
Shields. A force-pump with twelve hun- 
dred feet of lead and iron pipe was used 
to throw the oil upon the waves at the 
harbor’s mouth, which were then running 
high, but became smooth as soun as the 
oil-pump began to work. Vessels in 
danger at sea-have since then on several 
occasions used oil to smooth the waters, 
with great success. 

1887. The steamboat W. H. Gardner 
was burned on the Tombigbee River, 
near Gainesville, twenty lives being lost. 


March 2. 


1556. Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, was burned at the stake. 
He had signed the patent which settled 
the crown upon Lady Jane Grey, and on 
the accession of Queen Mary was com- 
mitted to the Tower on a charge of trea- 
son. Subsequently his enemies withdrew 
this charge and prosecuted him for heresy. 
He recanted the opinions that were 
deemed heretical, but was burned never- 
theless. 

1791. John Wesley, the founder of 
Methodism, died. He was born in 1703, 
and from early life manifested strung re- 
ligious inclinations. His brother Charles 
and several other Oxford students had 
associated for religious improvement, and 
were called Methodists on account of their 
methodical habits. John soon became 
the leading spirit in this association, and 
afterwards nm a course of open-air 
addresses which quickly brought round 
him a large circle of followers. To the 
new sect, thus formed, the college .name 
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of Methodists was given. Wesley was a 
man of fine intellectual power and high 
organizing ability. 

1797. Horace Walpole, son of Sir 
Robert Walpole, the celebrated British 
prime minister, died. He was noted as 
a wit and literary gossip, and published a 
number of works, among them the well- 
known novel “The Castle of Otranto.”’ 
His letters are highly admired. 

1848. Louis» hilippe, the “ Citizen 
King” of France, finally left that coun- 
try, in consequence of the popular pp 
rising, and took refuge in England. His 
life had been one of great vicissitudes. 
He favored the French Revolution, and 
took part in the campaign against the 
Austrians in 1792; but, being summoned 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal in 
1798, he escaped to Belgium. For years 
afterwards he lived a wandering life, 
returned to France in 1814, and in 18380, 
after the dethronement of Charles X., 
was made king. He died in 1850. 

1856. A volcanic eruption and earth- 
quake took place on Great Sanger, one 
of the Molucca Islands, in which nearly 
three thousand lives were lost, 

1861. The (Territory of Dakota was 
organized. 

1876. Belknap, Secretary of War in 
President Grant’s cabinet, who had been 
accused of selling official places, and had 
resigned his office, was impeached by 
Congress. On the trial thirty-five Sena- 
tors found him guilty of official corrup- 
tion ; twenty-five, not. He was acquitted 
August 1. 

1877. Rutherford B. Hayes was declared 
the duly-elected President of the United 
States, by the Electoral Commission ap- 

»inted to decide the disputed contest 

etween him and Samuel J. Tilden, the 
Democratic candidate. 

1879. A disastrous fire broke out in 
the town of Reno, Nevada, which de- 
stroyed a million dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty. 

1882. Queen Victoria, on entering her 
carriage at Windsor Station, on her re- 
turn from London, was fired at by a man 
named Roderick Maclean, but received no 
injury. The assailant was committed on 
a charge of high treason. 

1886. A strike took place on the Texas 
Pacific Railroad. On the 6th a general 
strike begun on the “Gould system’”’ of 
Southwestern railroads, several of the 
lines being blockaded by the strikers. 


March 38. 


1813. The first successful daily news- 
paper founded in Boston was issued on 
this day. It was named The Daily Ad- 
vertiser, 
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1820. The State of Maine was admit- 
ted into the Union. It had been sepa- 
rated from Massachusetts and formed into 
a separate Territory in 1819. 

1820. The Missouri Compromise bill 
was passed, in the ee preceding this 
day. This act settled the first serious 
slavery dispute in the United States, by 
permitting slavery to exist in the new 
State of Missouri, which had applied for 
admission, but prohibiting it in any other 





trans-Mississippi State north of 36° 80’ ° 


north latitude. 

1849. The Territory of Minnesota was 
organized, with St. Paul for its capital. 
This place, now a large and flourishing 


city, was then made up of a few log buts. 


1861. The decree for the emancipation 
of the Russian serfs was issued. 
notable act twenty-three millions of en- 
slaved peasants were to be set free within 
two years. The Russian ntry had 
originally been free landholders, but had 
been gradually reduced to slavery by the 
encroachments of the nobles. This decree 
simply restored the ancient rights of which 
they had been deprived. 

1880. General Lewis Melikoff, the 
newly-appointed dictator of Russia, was 
shot at while leaving his carriage. The 
would-be assassin, a recently-baptized Jew 
named Mladetski, was tried at once and 
hung the next day. 


March 4. 


1193. Saladin, a famous Sultan of 
BeyDt, died. This celebrated personage 
—Salah-ed-Deen, or Salah-eddin, to give 
him his proper name—gained his fame 
by his successful wars with the Crusuders 
in Palestine. He took Jerusalem from 
them, but: his career of victory was ar- 
rested by the armies of the Third Crusade, 
under Richard Coour-de-Lion and Phili 
Augustus of France. Beginning politi 
life as Vizier of Egypt, he ended it as the 
Sultan of a vast empire, dying at Da- 
mascus. His chivalry and magnanimity 
of spirit excited the admiration even of 
his enemies. 

1681. William Penn received his grant 
of lands in America. This grant con- 
veyed to him the territory west of Dela- 
ware Bay and River and north of the 
province of Maryland, to which was given 
the name of Pennsylvania, or Penn’s 
Woods. 

1777- The United States Congress met 
in Philadelphia on this day, and continued 
in session there until September. 

3789. The first Congress under the 
newly-adopted Constitution of the 
United States assembled in New York, 
which remained the seat of government 
till the autumn of the following year, 
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when Philadelphia became the capital 
city. 

7880, Lieutenant Schwatka with his 
party reached the most northerly Hudson 

ay station on his return from his search 
for traces of the Franklin polar expedi- 
tion. He had crossed on the ice to Kin 
William’s Land, on the coast of whic. 
he found many relics of the lost expedi- 
tion. The party were five months in 
getting back to the mainland. 

1882. An attempt was made by two 
aeronaute to cross the English Channel in 
a balloon, but they were driven north- 
ward by the wind, and descended into the 
ocean. Their cork jackets and a neigh- 
boring vessel saved them. The experi- 
ment was subsequently tried by Colonel 
Fred Burnaby, who started from Dover 
and descended near Caen, France. He 
travelled two hundred and fifty miles, at 
an average speed of thirty miles an hour. 

1882. There was great excitement in 
London on account of the sale of the 
large elephant Jumbo to Barnum. The 
excitement was quieted by the statement 
of the Zoological Society that the animal 


was dangerous, and by Barnum’s promise |- 


to return it if desired. We have else- 
where chronicled the tragic fate of Jumbo. 

1883. Alexander H. Stephens, Vice- 
President of the Southern Confederacy, 
died. He was a statesman of unusual 
ability, who had opposed the secession of 
Georgia, but afterwards joined the Seces- 
sionists. He was elected to Congress in 
—_ and chosen Governor of Georgia in 


1887, A serious railroad accident took 
place, by the breaking down of a bridge 
under a train, near Boston, Massachusetts. 
Twenty-four of the passengers were killed 
and one hundred and fifteen injured. 

1889. Benjamin Harrison, the newly- 
elected Republican candidate for the 
Presidency, was inaugurated at Wash- 
ington. venteen preceding Presidents 
had been inunpeneael on March 4,—viz., 
George Washington in 1798, John Adams 
in 1797, Thomas Jefferson in 1801 and 
1805, James Madison in 1809 and 1813, 
James Monroe in 1817 and 1821, John 
Quincy Adams in 1825, Andrew Jackson 
in 1829 and 1838, Martin Van Buren in 
1887, William Henry Harrison in 1841, 
James K. Polk in 1345, Zachary Taylor 
in 1849, Franklin Pierce in 1858, James 
Buchanan in 1857, Abraham Lincoln in 
1861 and 1865, Ulysses S. Grant in 1869 
and 1878, Rutherford B. Hayes in 1877, 
James A. Garfield in 1881, and Grover 
Cleveland in 1885. Washington’s first 
inauguration took place on April 80, 1789. 
March 4 was chosen for this purpose 
rather by accident than design. A com- 
mittée appointed by the tutional 





Convention chose the first Wedneeday in 
March, 1789, as the date for the first 
Congress under the Constitution to meet. 
This date happened to be March 4, which 
has since then been used as the date of 
Presidential inauguration. 


March 5. 


1750. The first theatre in New York 
was opened on the evening of this day, 
with Shakespeare’s y of “ King 
Richard the Third.” It was situated in 
Nassau Street. Regular performances 
continued for fifteen months. 

1770. The “Boston Massacre” took 

lace. A of British soldiers, who 
fad been insulted by the people in the 
streets, fired into the crowd, killing three 
and dangerously wounding five. This 
affair created great indignation, and was 
one of the important events that led to the 
Revolution. The sober second thought 
of history, however, has exonerated the 
soldiers, who were forced ‘by the mob into 
the use of their weapons. 

1886. The strike of the conductors 
and drivers of the New York street-rail- 
ways ended in the victory of the men, 
who were granted their demands. 

1887. An explosion in a coal-mine 
near Mons, Belgium, caused the death of 
one hundred and forty-four miners. 


March 6. 


1615. Francis Beaumont, the cele- 
brated dramatist, died. He had been 
educated at Oxford, and studied law in 
the Temple. In London he associated 
with Ben Jonson and other habitués of 
the Mermaid Inn, and became the inti- 
mate friend of John Fletcher, in con- 
junction with whom he wrote a consider- 
able number of popular dramas. Though 
far below Shakespeare in power, they 
were dramatists of great ability, and lyric 
poets of fine powers. 

1821. The insurrection in Greece 
which led to the war of independence 
broke out. The war began on April 6, 
and the Greek patriarch at Constantino- 
ple was put to death by the Turkish gov- 
ernment on April 28. 

1877. A fireon Broadway, New York, 
destroyed proper, to the value of more 
than a million and a half of dollars. 

1882. Servia was proclaimed a king- 
dom. Prince Milan, a member of the 
family of Milosch Obrenovich, who ob- 
tained semi-independence for Servia in 
1816, was made king, under the title of 
Milan I. 


1885. A serious explosion took place 
in the coal-mines of Karwin, in Moravia. 
More than one hundred lives were lost. 
Most of théde wére suffocated, dthers 
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burned. It was the most terrible acci- 
dent of the kind ever recorded in Austria. 


March 7. 


1862. The battle of Pea Ridge, Ar- 
kansas, was fought on this and the pre- 
ceding day. In this battle the Union 
forces were attacked by the Confederates, 
but held their ground and repelled the 
enemy, largely through the skill and 
courage of General Franz Sigel, a Ger- 
man officer. 

1867. A concerted rising of the Feni- 
ans took place on this and the two days 
preceding. There had been an outbreak 
on February 11, and on March 5 the 
police-barrack at Kilmallock was at- 
tacked by two hundred Fenians, who 
were driven off. On the 6th affrays oc- 
curred in other quarters, and on the 7th 
a thousand Fenians seized the market- 
place at Drogheda, but retreated on the 
approach of the police. A rising took 
place near Dublin, the telegraph was de- 
stroyed, an attack on the police-station 
at Tallaght repelled, and two hundred 
and eight prisoners taken. In _conse- 


quence of these outbreaks, many Fenians. 


were tried and convicted. Others of those 
arrested were released, some of them being 
sent to America. 

1876.. The French election took place, 
resulting in the triumph of the moderate 
republicans. The Assembly met, and 
elected F. P. Jules Grévy President, on 
March 13. 

1880, Serious strikes and trade-dis- 

utes broke out in various parts of the 
Tnited States, on account of the advance 


- in prices and demand for goods.. The 


strikes began with the piano-makers of 
New York. The cabinet-makers, car- 
penters, marble-polishers, and stevedores 
of that city followed, and the cotton-spin- 
ners and painters throughout the country. 
These were succeeded by the metal-work- 
ers and colliers of Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
and other States. More than two hun- 
dred thousand in all took part in the 
strike. 
1883. John Richard Green, a distin- 

a English historian, died. He was 

orn at Oxford in 1837, was educated at 
Oxford, and officiated as a clergyman 
from 1860 to 1868. His principal works 
are the favorite “Short History of the 
English People,” a larger ‘ Histo 
the English People,” and “ The Mak 
of England.”’ 


March 8s. 


1858. The siege of Lucknow, India, 
began.. We have described, under date 
of September, 1857, the relief of the be- 
sieged garrison of this city. It was after- 
wards strongly fortified by the rebels, 


of 
ing 





and was attacked by Sir Colin Campbell 
on this date. It was taken by successive 
assaults from March 14 to March 19, its 
capture going far to end the mutiny. 

1862. One of the most remarkable 
events of the American civil war took 

lace. The blockading fleet in Hampton 
ads was assailed by the iron-clad ram 
Merrimac, which had been covered at 
Norfolk with a sloping roof of railroad- 
iron. It attacked and sunk the frigates 
Cumberland and Congress. On the next 
day the iron-clad Monitor entered the 
harbor. This was the first of the turret- 
ships, its flat deck being nearly flush with 
the water, and its guns in a revolving 
turret. There followed the first combat on 
record between two iron-clad war-vessels. 
The fight continued for five hours, when 
the Merrimac withdrew for repairs, being 
seriously disabled. This event revolu- 
tionized naval warfare. 

1882. Extensive floods occurred in the 
Valley of the Mississippi, sixty thousand 
persons being left homeless and an enor- 
mous quantity of property destroyed. 


March 9. 


1566. David Rizzio, an Italian musi- 
cian, the favorite of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, was dragged from the presence of 
the queen and assassinated by Lord Darn- 
ley and others. 

1661. Cardinal Mazarin died. This 
noted personage succeeded Richelieu as 
prime minister of France, having been 
recommended by Richelieu for that po- 
sition. He held the office for many years 
under Louis XIV. There is much diver- 
sity of opinion as to his ability as a states- 
man, though there can be but one opinion 
as to his skill as a courtier. 

1847. General Scott's army was landed 
near Vera Cruz, Mexico, and on the fol- 
lowing day a severe fire was opened upon 
it from city and fortress. The bombard- 
ment did not begin till March 22, and 
was so severe that the garrison offered to 
capitulate on the 26th. The surrender of 
the city was made on the 29th. 

1851. O0cersted, a celebrated Danish 
natural philosopher, died. He gained 
great fame by his researches upon mag- 
netism and its influence.upon electric 
currents, which were the foundation of 
the science of electro-magnetism and the 
basis of the recent method of producing 
the arc electric light. 

1862. The Ocean Monarch, a 2195- 
ton ship, foundered in a gale. It had 
sailéd from New York on the 6th, loaded 
with provisions. 

1864. Dr. Shapira, a noted dealer in 
antiquities, committed suicide at a hotel 
in Rotterdam, shooting himself through 
the head with a revolver. He had 
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offered the British Museum, for one 
million pounds sterling, an alleged man- 
uscript of the Old Testament, which was 
pronounced spurious. 


March 10. 


1793. The insurrection in La Vendée 
against the French revolutionists began. 
Several severe battles with the republi- 
can armies followed, and the war con- 
tinued till 1796, when it was brought to 
an end by General Hoche. 

1799. The siege of Acre by Napoleon 
oegan. The city was successfully de- 
fended by its garrison, and relieved by 
an English fleet under Sir Sidney Smith. 
This celebrated city had been several 
times taken and lost during the Crusades, 
and was taken by storm in November, 
1840, by the allied fleet which was sent 
to aid the Turks against the Egyptians. 

1820. Benjamin West, one of the 
most eminent of early merican painters, 
died. He produced many striking his- 
torical pictures. One of his most cele- 
brated works is ‘‘Death on the Pale 
Horse,” now in the Academy of the 
Fine Arts at Philadelphia. 

1863. The marriage of the Prince of 
Wales with the Princess Alexandrina of 
Denmark took place, being celebrated in 
London with great pomp and display. 

1872. Mazzini, adistin libel Italian 
patriot and writer, died. He was born in 
1808, and at an early age devoted him- 
self to securing the liberation and unity 
of Italy. He became the leader of the 


republicans at Rome in 1849, and after 


their overthrow went into exile in Lon- 
‘don, where he continued his revolution- 
ary labors, not ceasing until Italy was 
finally freed and united. He was the 
author of several valuable works. 

1880. Captain Webb completed the 
experiment of remaining sixty hours in 
the water, with but one rest of twenty 
minutes. He did not seem the worse for 
his long flotation. The water was at a 
temperature of 75° to 80°. 


March 11. 


1702. The Daily Courant, the first daily 
newspaper ever attempted, was issued in 
London, its office being near the locality 
of the present Times office. It consisted 
of a single page of two columns, and 
professed to give foreign news only. 

1793. The Revolutionary Tribunal 
was established in Paris. ith this the 
“ Reign of Terror,’’ the most bloodthirsty 

riod of the Revolution, began. The 
; ee was abolished December 15, 

1864. The embankment of the Brad- 
field reservoir, near Sheffield, England, 
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gave way, flooding that city and the 
country for twelve or fourteen miles 
around. About two hundred and fifty 
persons were drowned, and property to 
the value of over a million and a half of 
dollars was destroyed. 

1874. Charles Sumner, one of the 
ablest and most. distinguished of Ameri- 
can statesmen, died. He was an orator 
of excellent powers, and an unyielding 
opponent of the pro-slavery party in 
Congress before the civil war era. In 
1856, in consequence of a speech made in 
Congress, he was attacked in the Senate- 
chamber by Preston 8. Brooks, a Southern 
member, and beaten with a cane until he 
became insensible. He never fully re- 
covered from the effects of this assault, 
though most of the remainder of his life 
was passed in the Serate. 

1888. The remarkable storm in the 
Middle and Eastern States known as 
“The Blizzard” began on this day in a 
rain, which changed to a snowfall ac- 
companied by a gale of wind. On the 
morning of the 12th a heavy snow was 
falling, with a gale reaching from forty 
to sixty miles an hour. The snow ceased 
at noon, but the wind blew it into im- 

assable drifts, and continued to do so 

uring the 18th. The railroads every- 
where in Pennsylvania and New York 
were blocked up, and several days passed 
before trayel was generally resumed. 
On some roads the trains were stopped 
for a week. The telegraph-wires were 
down in every direction, and the princi- 
pal communication between Philadelphia 
and New York was by telephone, whose 
wires, being heavier than those of the’ 
telegraph, stood the storm. 


March 12. 


1507. COwsar Borgia was killed in 
battle. He was a son of Pope Alexan- 
der VI., and brother to the celebrated 
Lucrezia Borgia, and was distinguished 
in that age of perfidy for pre-eminence 
in cunning, cruelty, and faithlessness. 
He was successful as a military com- 
mander, and gained the reputation of 
being equally successful in getting rii of 
his enemies by poison. He was fina:tyv 
defeated in battle, taken prisoner, and 
sent to Spain, escaped and joined the 
army of the King of Navarre, and was 
killed in an engagement near Viana. 

1879. A severe inundation took place 
in Hungary. The dams of the river 
Theiss gave way, in consequence of con- 
tinued rains, and the town of Szegedin 
was nearly destroyed. Out of 6566 
houses only 881 remained, and over 


| seventy of the inhabitants were drowned. 


1881. A collision occurred in the 


English Channel between the Duke of 
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Buccleugh and the Benin, two re 
merchantmen. It was broad daylight 
and the sea smooth, and they had seen 
each other while several miles apart. 
Yet the Benin, in blind obedience to 
supposed new naval regulations, kept her 
course, collided with. the other vessel, 
and sank in a few minutes. Her crew 
was saved. It was a remarkable evidence 
of fidelity to red-tape rules. 


March 13. 


1569. The battle of Jarnac was fought, 
between the Duke of Anjou, afterwards 
Henry III. of France, and the Huguenots 
under Louis, Prince of Condé. The 
Huguenots were defeated, and Condé 
was killed in cold blood by Montesquieu. 

1781. The planet. Uranus was dis- 
covered by William Herschel, the cele- 
brated astronomer. He was watching 
some small stars in the constellation 
Gemini, when he perceived one new to 
him. Continuing to observe it, he found 
that it moved, and supposed that it might 
be a comet. Observation soon proved 
it to be a planet. It was first named 
Georgium Sidus, after George III., then 
Herschel, and finally Uranus, in accord- 
ance with the general system of naming 
the planets. The perturbations of this 
oa led, in 1846, to the discovery of 

eptune, the outermost planet of the 
sclar system. 

1783. The Count Belgiojoso, an East 
Indiaman, was wrecked off Dublin Bay, 
- hundred and forty-seven lives being 

ost. 

1841. The President, a passenger- 
steamer from New York to Liverpool, 
was lost. She had sailed from New 
York on the 1th, encountered a terrific 
storm on this day, and was never after- 
wards heard of. Among the many pas- 
sengers on board were Tyrone- Power, 
‘the actor, and a son of the Duke of 
Richmond. 

1848. An insurrection broke out in 
Vienna, in consequence of the Hunga- 
rian revolt. The emperor was forced to 
fly. He returned, but was obliged to fly 
again by a second insurrection on Oc- 
tober 6. The city was held by the revo- 
lutionists till October 80, when it was 
bombarded and capitulated. 

1881. The Czar Alexander of Russia 
was assassinated in the streets of St. 
Petersburg. He had been driving with 
his brother in a closed carriage from the 
Winter Palace. On reaching the Cath- 





erine Canal, an explosion behind the car- 
riage wounded the horses and killed a 
by-stander. A soldier caught the assassin. 

he emperor, who had left the carriage, 
ordered him to be removed, and turned 
He had gone but a few 


to walk home. 
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steps when a young man threw a bomb 
at his feet. It exploded, breaking both 
legs of the emperor and otherwise injur- 
ing him. He died in three hours after 
being taken to the palace. The bomb- 
thrower escaped, but those concerned in 
the plot were afterwards taken. 

1882. Vast fields of ice were reported 
extending two hundred miles southeast 
of Newfoundland. One hundred and 
fifty pers were counted between Cape 
Race and Bonavista. The entire zone of 
steamship-travel was occupied with dan- 
gerous floating ice. 

1884. An explosion took place in a 
coal-mine at Pocahontas, West Virginia. 
There were one hundred and twenty 
miners in the pit, all of whom lost their 
lives. Houses were wrecked at a con- 
siderable distance. 


March 14. 


1590. The celebrated battle of Ivry 
was fought. Henry IV., at the head of 
the Huguenot army, totally defeated the 
Duke of Mayenne and the army of the 
League. In this battle Henry roused 
the courage of his soldiers by the inspirit- 
ing remark, ‘ If you lose sight of your 
ensigns, rally round my plume: you will 
always find it on the high-road to honor!” 

1757- John Byng, an English admiral, 
was shot for cowardice before the enemy. 
He had failed in an effort to relieve 
Minorca, then blockaded by a powerful 
French fleet. It was the English ministry 
who were really responsible for the failure, 
and they accused Byng to save themselves 
from public odium. He died with heroic 
fortitude. 

1803. Klopstock, a celebrated German 

et of the last erage’ bs died at Hamburg. 

is famous work is the epic poem called 
“The Messiah,” which had remarkable 
success and opened a new era in German 


poetry. 

1886. The Oregon, of the Cunard line 
of steamers from Liverpool to New York, 
was run into by an unknown schooner 
about eighteen milés east of Long Island, 
and so injured that shesank. The night 
was clear and the sea smooth. She was 
struck amidships, making a hole in her 
side eight feet in diameter, and sank about 
eight hours afterwards. The passengers 
and crew were all saved, but the mails 
and baggage were lost. The schooner 
left no trace, and is supposed to have 
foundered. 


March 15. 


44B.c. Julius Cesar was assassinated. 
This celebrated personage, who had first 


| gained reputation by his oraturical pow- 


ers, and the favor of the people by his 
liberality, became supreme in power 
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through his remarkable military career 
in Spain and his subsequent overthrow of 
his rival Pompey. Making himself Em- 
peror of Rome, a conspiracy of republi- 
cans was organized against him, and he 
was killed in the senate-chamber, his 
body being pierced with twenty-three 
wounds. 

1856. The steam ferry-boat New Jer- 
sey, plying between Philadelphia and 
Cuhiden: took fire and became unman- 
ageable in mid-channel. About fifty 
lives were lost by the disaster. 

1881. Severe shocks of earthquake 
took place in southern Italy. The first 
shock occurred on March 4, killing one 
hundred and fourteen persons at Casa- 
micciola, in the isle of Ischia, and wreck- 
ing the town. On the present date an- 
other shock added to the destruction. 

1884. KE. Weston completed his walk 
over England of five thousand miles in 
as many consecutive hours, Sundays and 
Christmas excepted. In this enterprise 
he traversed the most of England, and 
daily delivered temperance lectures. 


March 16. 


1619. Richard Burbage, an eminent 
actor of Shakespeare’s time, died. He 


was a friend of Shakespeare, and person- 


ated the principal characters in his plays. 
. 1801. The Invincible, a seventy-four- 
gun English frigate, was lost near Yar- 
mouth, the captain and great part of the 
crew being drowned. 

1867. The evacuation of Mexico by 
the French armies was completed, leaving 
Maximilian to fight his battles alone. 
He was quickly taken prisoner, and shot 
on June 19. 

1883. Karl Marx, a noted leader of 
the German socialists, died. He was 
banished successively as an agitator from 
Germany, France, Belgium, and Ger- 
— again, after which he resided mainly 
in London, as a leading spirit in the 
International Association. He pub- 
lished several works. : 

1883. An official report stated that 
the phylloxera had destroyed nearly two 
million acres of vines in France and in- 
jured one and a half million acres more. 
The total industry was threatened with 
destruction. — thousand acres had 
been planted with American vines, as 
better able to resist the parasitic insect. 


March 17. 


The early English calendars declare 
that Noah entered the ark on this date 
and left iton April 29. Just why they 
— this date for the occurrence is not 
clear. 

493. St. Patrick is stated to have died 
on this day, at one hundred and twenty- 
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one years of age, though his death is 
variously dated from 454 to 493. He 
was born at Bannevan in Scotland, and 
is supposed to have been one of the first 
that preached Christianity in Ireland. 

1640. Philip Massinger, an English 
dramatist contemporary with Shake- 
speare, died. Kighteen of his dramas are 
extant, of which “A New Way to Pay 
Old Debts’? still keeps the stage. 

1776. Boston was evacuated by the 
British. Washington had, on the night 
of March 4, taken possession of and for- 
tified Dorchester Heights. This position 
commanded the city, and the British 
commander, despairing of taking . the 
American works, decided to evacuate. 
Washington’s army marched into the 
town as the last of the British ships sailed 
away. 

1800. The Queen Charlotte, a British 
ship of the line, of one hundred and ten 
guns, was burned in the Mediterranean, 
and out of her crew of eight hundred and 
fifty more than seven hundred perished 
by burning and drowning. 

1848. An insurrection broke out at 
Berlin. The city was declared in a state 
of siege on November 12, and the king 
issued a new constitution on December 5. 
This was one of the revolutionary out- 
breaks which followed the revolution in 
France in nearly all the states of Europe. 

1856. Miss Adelaide Phillips, the 
popular singer, made her début in opera 
at the Academy of Music, New York, in 
“Tl Trovatore.’”’ 

1860. Anna Jameson, a celebrated 
writer, died She was born in Dublin in 
1797, lived for a while in Canada, and 
afterwards entered upon the study of 
literature and the fine arts in England. 
Several of her works are devoted to art, 
others to biography and travels. Among 
them are ‘“‘ Memoirs of Celebrated Fe- 
male Sovereigns,’’ ‘ Lives of the Early 
Italian Painters,” and ‘The Poetry of 
Sacred and Legendary Art.’ 


Maroh 18. 


1718. Inoculation for the small-pox 
long practised in the East, was first trie 
on @ person of English birth. Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, then at Belgrade, 
caused her infant son to be inoculated with 
small-pox virus, preliminary to the intro- 
duction of the custom into England. Her 
missionary efforts were not well received, 
and inoculation had to fight its way against 
deep-seated prejudice, much obloquy 
being visited upon Lady Mary. It slowly 
grew in favor, until superseded by vac- 
cination. 

1745. Sir Robert Walpole, a celebrated 
English statesman, died. He was prime 
minister of England for over twenty 
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years, under George I. and George II., 
and, though political progress was checked 
and wars were avoided during his admin- 
istration, the country prospered. 

1768. Laurence Sterne, the humorist 
and novelist, died. He was born in Ire- 
land in 1718, took holy orders, and became 
vicar of Sutton, England, where he pub- 
lished the first volumes of his humorous 
novel of ‘Tristram Shandy,’’ a work 
which attained great success. He com- 

leted this work in 1767, and published 
is on speed “Sentimental Journey’ in 
1768, the year of his death. 

1817. Horne Tooke died. He was an 
active reform politician, and a friend of 
John Wilkes, but his reputation is due to 
his ‘* Diversions of Purley,” a work which 
treats of language and is full of good 
thoughts and original observations. 

1868. The steamboat Magnolia ex- 

loded her boilers on the Ohio River. 
ighty lives were lost. 

1871. The communal insurrection be- 
gan in Paris. The troops fraternized 


with thé insurgents, who shot two.gen- 
erals, took possession of the city, and 
barricaded the streets. An election was 
held on the 26th, which resulted in favor 
of the insurgents, and the government of 
the commune was proclaimed on the 28th. 


Paris was retaken on the 28th of May, 
but not until the communists had done 
much damage to public buildings and 
monuments. 

1885. A dreadful colliery explosion 
took place in the Saarbriicken collieries at 
. Camphausen, Germany. More than one 
hundred and tifty lives were lost, the dis- 
aster being the worst of the kind ever 
known in Germany. 


March 19. 


1628. The colony of Massachusetts 
was founded. Six gentlemen of Dor- 
chester, England, bought from _ the 


Council for New Bngland a tract of land | 


extending from three miles south of 
Massachusetts Bay to three miles north 
of the Merrimac River, and stretching 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. John 
Endicott, with a few people, was sent 
over, and founded Salem. The Massa- 
chusetts Company was chartered by 
Charles I., March 4, 1629. 

1631. The tract of land since known 
as the Connecticut Colony was assigned 
by the Earl of Warwick to Lord Say and 
Seal, Lord Brooke, John Hampden, and 
others. Colonists were sent over in 1635, 
and.a fort was built at the mouth of the 
Connecticut River, called Fort Saybrook, 
in honor of the two lords above named. 

1818. A powder-mill exploded near 
Wilmington, Delaware, killing thirty- 
five persons. The shock was felt, forty 


‘ wards Bishop of Durham. 
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miles away. This was one of the first 
serious accidents at the Duponts’ mills 
which have exploded disastrously several 
times since. 


March 20. 


- 687. Saint Cuthbert died about this 
date. He was an Anglo-Saxon monk of 
the monastery of Holy Isle, and after- 
Marvellous 
legends of his miracles were circulated 
and believed, and his memory was much 
venerated. 

1727. Sir Isaac Newton died. This 
celebrated personage, perhaps the ablest 
mathematician that ever lived, is best 
known as the author of the theory of 
gravitation, that conception of the mutual 
attraction between all particles and masses 
of matter which has replaced all older 
theories of the binding force of the uni- 
verse, and still holds good in spite of all 
efforts to replace it with other theories. 
Newton’s greatest work was his mathe- 
matical demonstration of this theory, a 
monument in mathematical science which 
stands unrivalled. 

1852. ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s most celebrated work, 
was published. This work, which pro- 
Sonat to lay bare the conditions of South- 
ern slavery, had a phenomenal success, 
and did much to strengthen the anti- 
slavery sentiment in the North. 

1860. A dreadful earthquake destroyed 
the greater part of the city of Mendoza, 
in the Argentine Confederation, South 
America, about seven thousand persons 
perishing in the ruins. 

1883. The eruption which had broken 
out in Mount Etna grew serious. An 
earthquake shook Catania, and was fol- 
lowed by shocks in the mountain, and 
the opening of fissures from which lava 
flowed. It was the first eruption on the 
southern flank of the mountain since 1792. 


March 21. 


1804. The Duke d’Enghien was shot 
by order of Napoleon. He was arrested 
in Baden, though on neutral territory, 
taken to the castle of Vincennes, near 
Paris, hurriedly tried before a military 
tribunal on a charge of conspiracy, sen- 
tenced, and shot. This deed excited deep 
indignation, and is still looked upon as 
one of the worst crimes committed by 
Napoleon. 

1829. A disastrous earthquake in 
Spain devastated Murcia. umerous 
villages were destroyed, and six thousand 
persons perished. 

1843. Luamotte-Fouqué, a German poet 
and novelist of high ability, died. He 
served in the army against Napoleon, 
and after retiring produced many beau- 
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tiful poems and tales. The work by 
which he is chiefly known is his exquisite 
story of ‘“ Undine,” one of the most 
charming imaginative conceptions in ex- 
istence. On the same day died Robert 
Southey, an eminent English writer. He 
wrote numerous poems and prose works, 
and enjoyed high celebrity in his time, 
though now little read. 

1881. The Opera-House at Nice, 
France, was totally destroyed by fire, 
during the performance of “ Lucia di 
Lammermoor.” Soon after the opera 
began, an explosion of gas took place 
which set fire tothe scenery. A frightful 

nic followed, and the audience rushed 
in a struggling mass for the doors. Before 
those in the gallery could escape, the 
stairs took fire and cut off their retreat. 
Fortunately, the audience was very small, 
not more than a hundred and fifty persons 
being present. Of these sixty-two lost 
their lives. 

1886. Geronimo, the murderous chief 
of the Apaches, surrendered to the United 
States troops under Lieutenant Maus. 
On the 31st he escaped from his guard 
and again took to the mountains. 


March 22. 


1765. The ‘*Stamp Act’ was passed 
by the English Parliament. Its purpose 
was to add to the British verona ty 
stamp-duty on American official docu- 


ments. It was everywhere resisted, and 
raised such commotion that Parliament 
repealed it early in the following year. 

1832. Goethe, the greatest poet of 
Germany, and one of the greatest of the 
world’s poets, died. Born in 1749, he 
was the author of numerous works, all 
of marked originality, and several of 
which gave rise to new schools of Ger- 
man literature. He is best known outside 
his native land by his great dramatic 
poern of ‘ Faust,’’ one of the noblest 
works of poetic thought and diction in 
exi-tence. 

1859. A terrible earthquake devastated 
the city of Quito, South America. About 
five thousand persons lost their lives. 
Disastrous as this occurrence was, it was 
far surpassed by the earthquake of Feb- 
ruary 4, 1797, in which the city was over- 
whelmed and forty thousand persons de- 
stroyed. 

1885. The British military expedition 
from Suakin was surprised by the Arabs, 
who broke through the line of earthworks 
and threatened a serious disaster to the 
expedition. A severe struggle ensued, in 
which the Arabs wereslaughtered in great 
numbers and finally repelled. The British 
lost heavily, and two-thirds of their camels 
and mules were killed or injured. Suakin 
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is still a place of severe contention be- 
tween the Arabs and the English. 

1886. The strike on the Western rail- 
roads became general. On the 28d twelve 
locomotives were disabled at Kansas City, 
riots took place at St. Louis, and troo 
were sent to protect the mails. On the 
80th two trains were wrecked, but on the 
81st the strikers were ordered back to 
work by the Knights of Labor. 


March 23. 


1854. A treaty of commerce was con- 
cluded between the United States and 
Japan by Commodore Perry, who had 
been sent there for that purpuse. The 
first American expedition, under Com- 
modore Perry, had reached Yeddoin July, 
1858, on which occasion the Japanese 
government seemed disposed to continue 
its policy of exclusion, but was induced 
to change this by the boldness and de- 
termination of its visitor. This treaty 
was the first step in the great progress of 
Japan which is one of the marvels of the 
nineteenth century: 

1868. The impeachment trial of Presi- 
dent Johnson began on this day. It 
ended pn May 26, with a vote of thirty- 
five for “ guilty’ and nineteen for “ not 
guilty.” This being less than the two- 
thirds majority required by the Constitu- 
tion, a verdict of acquittal was rendered. 

1885. An insurrection broke out in 
Manitoba; British America, among the 
half-breeds of the North Saskatchewan 
River, headed by Louis Riel. Three 
Indian chiefs joined the revolt, which 
rapidly spread over much of babes on 
Territory. The insurgents, who claim 
that they had been ill treated in the dis- 
posal of their lunds by the government, 
were —_ down, and Riel was taken 
and executed. 


March 24. 


1387. One of the earliest naval vic- 
tories of England was gained on this day. 
The Earl of Arundel defeated a Flemish 
fleet of one hundred sail, and captured 
eighty. 

1603. Queen Elizabeth died. Her 
reign began in 1558, and was one of the 
longest and most glorious of English 
reigns, the country advancing greatly in 
prosperity under her rule, while in liter- 
ary production it attained an eminence 
never since sur ; 

1801. Paul, Emperor of Russia, son 
of Peter III. and Catherine II., was 
murdered by conspirators. His reign had 
been marked by numerous acts of folly 
and tyranny, and his assassination was 
due to the impatience of the nobilit 
under the rule of a tyrannical fool. He 
was succeeded by his son, Alexander I. 
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1844. Thorwaldsen, one of the greatest 
of modern sculptors, died. He was born 
in 1770, on the sea between Iceland and 
Denmark, his first studies being in Co- 
penhagen, his later in Rome. Here he 
produced many noble works. One of his 
most striking productions is the image of 
a wounded -lion, cut from the living rock 
near Luzerne, Switzerland, of colossal 
size, and designed to commemorate the 
heroic fidelity of the Swiss guards who 
fell August 10, 1792. 

1878. The Eurydice, an English train- 
ing-ship, was wrecked in a squall off the 
Isle of Wight, while returning from the 
Bermudas. The captain and about three 
hundred of the crew perished. The vessel 
was afterwards raised and taken into 
Portsmouth. 

1882. Longfellow, in the opinion of 
many the greatest of American poets, 
died. He was born in 1807. His liter- 
ary industry was very great, and his 
works include a very considerable num- 
ber of his own poems, and several com- 
pilations of poetry, translations, and 
works in prose. As a poet, his tender- 
ness, simplicity, and clearness of thought 
have given him a wide reputation and 
endeared him to the readers of every 
civilized nation. 


March 25. 


1748. A fire broke out in Cornhill, 
London, which consumed two hundred 
houses. It was the most destructive con- 
flagration that city had experienced since 
the great fire of 1666. 

1807. The English Parliament de- 
creed the abolition of the slave-trade. It 
had been abolished by Austria and 
France at an earlier date, and was 
brought to an end in the United States 
in 1808. 

2843.. The Thames Tunnel was opened 
for foot-passengers. This famous work 
was begun in 1825. Its length was 
thirteen hundred feet, height twenty feet, 
width thirty-five feet. The tunnel was 
closed in 1866. The Tower subway, an 
iron tube tunnel, was begun in February, 
1869, and 6 agper in April, 1870. The 
rapidity with which this was finished, as 
compared with the former, is a striking 
proof of the great progress of engineer- 
ing science. 

1865. Fort Stedman was taken by the 
Confederates. This was an earth-work 
in the line of Union intrenchments 
around Petersburg. An early-morning 
assault was made on it, the defenders 
surprised, and the fort captured. But it 
proved a death-trap to the captors, many 
of whom were killed and most of. the 


others made prisoners, the fort being 
quickly retaken by the Unionists. 
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March 26. 


1780. The first Sunday newspaper 
was issued in England, under the title of 
The British Gazette and Sunday Monitor. 
It was followed by the Observer il 
Bell’s Messenger (1796), and the Weekly 
Dispatch (1801). 

1812. A terrible earthquake occurred 
at Caracas, Venezuela, nearly twelve 
thousand of the inhabitants of the city 
being destroyed. 

1856. The first street-railway in New 
England was opened for travel. It was 
called the Cambridge Railroad, and ran 
from Boston to Cambridge. Street-rail- 
ways at that time were in the experi- 
mental stage, and the projectors of this 
road found so much difficulty in sell- 
ing their bonds and stocks that the con- 
tractors were obliged to take nearly the 
whole amount. 

1872. Severe earthquakes took place 
in California, destroying several small 
towns. About thirty persons were killed. 


March 27. 


1794. Congress authorized the con- 
struction of six war-frigates. This was 
the beginning of the American navy. 
The war-vessels of the Revolution had 
been sold at the end of that contest, and 
in the intervening period the country was 
without a navy. 

1807. The trial of Aaron Burr for 
treason began. This trial was in conse- 
quence of his actions in the Southwest, 
he being charged with the organization 
of a conspiracy to separate Louisiana 
from the United States. Nothing —_ 
tive could be proved against him, how- 
ever, and the trial ended on September 18 
in his acquittal. His political career was 
ended in the United States, for his actual 
guilt was generally believed. 

1860. The first Japanese embassy to 
the United States reached San Francisco 
in the steamer Powhatan. It consisted 
of two princes of the highest rank in 
Japan, and two associates of nearly equal 
rank, with a considerable body of at- 
tendants and servants. They were treated 
with the greatest respect in all parts of 
the country which they visited, and the 
treaty which they bore with them was 
formally ratified. They left for home 
from New York on June 29, in the 
United States steamer Niagara. 


March 28. 


1520. Raphael, the most eminent of 
modern painters, died. He was born in 
1488, became a Byer of Perugino, and 
very early showed indications of remark- 
able genius. He continued to stud 
during his whole life, changing his style 

















at successive periods, through the influ- 
ence of the works of the several great 
artists of that time. As Michael Angelo 
was the last t artist of the classic 
school, Raphael was the first of the mod- 
ern school, and by his noble works gave 
an impetus to art which is still felt. 
Many of his great paintings still exist, 
and serve as studies of the utmost value 
to modern artists. 

1814. The United States frigate Essex 
was attacked in the Bay of oe b 
a British — and a sloop of war. x 
desperate and long-continued contest en- 
sued, but the Essex was at length over- 
powered by the superior force of her 
assailants and forced to surrender. 

1854. England declared war against 
Russia. France had done so on the 

revious day. This action led to the 

rimean War, in which Sebastopol was 
besieged and finally taken by the allies. 
The war ended in February, 1856, and a 
om = yeaa was concluded on the 80th 
of March. 


March 29. 


1772. Emanuel Swedenborg died. 
This celebrated personage was one of the 
most remarkable men of modern times. 
Born at Stockholm in 1688, he became 
an able engineer, naturalist, and mathe- 
matician, and in his writings advanced 
scientific theories which are claimed to 
have anticipated some of the greatest of 
modern discoveries. He is best known, 
however, through his theosophical writ- 
ings, in which he claimed to have ex- 
traordinary powers of intercourse with 
superior beings, and advanced a theo 
of the constitution of the universe whic 
has gained many adherents. These are 
associated into the religious sect of 
Swrednotnaginte 

1849. The Punjab was annexed to 
British India, at the close of the wars 
with the Sikhs. This great region of 
northwest Hindostan was a highly valu- 
able accession to the English territory in 
ra and has flourished under English 
rule. 

1865. The movement of Grant’s army 
to drive Lee out of the defences of Peters- 
burg began this day, and continued 
during the next two days, the month 
ending in a charge of the force under 
Sheridan’s command on the Confederate 
works at Five Forks, in which five 
thousand prisoners were taken and the 
army put in position for the decisive 
action of April 1. 

1867. The Dominion of Canada was 
constituted, an act being passed for the 
union of Canada, Nova Bcotia, and New 
Brunswick under one government, with 
& Parliament to consist of the queen, a 
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Senate of seventy-two members, and a 
House of Commons of one hundred and 
eighty-one members. Since that date 
Canada has been extended to embrace all - 
British America, with the exception of 
Newfoundland. 

1884. Serious riots broke out in Cin- 
cinnati, on account of the relegse of 
murderers through incompetent or venal 
administration of justice. Several in- 
stances of this kind had occurred, the 
final one being the sentence of a man 
named Burners, who had murdered his 
onpram to imprisonment only. The 
mob attacked the jail, which was stub- 
bornly defended, troops being called out. 
Numerous attacks were made, which 
were repelled with great loss, there being 
thirty-eight killed and fifty-two seriously 
wound The disturbances continued 
three days, during which there were 
nearly two hun and fifty casualties. 


March 30. 


1282. The terrible outbreak known as 
the “Sicilian Vespers” took place. The 
French had conquered Sicily in 1266, and 
continued to treat the Sicilians with great 
indignity. A conspiracy was formed to 
bring their rule to an end. On Easter 
Monday, 1282, a bride at Palermo was 
rudely. handled by a Frenchman, when a 
Sicilian stabbed him with his own sword. 
In the tumult that ensued, two hundred 
French were killed. The populace ran 
through the city, crying, ‘‘ Let the French 
die!” and killed all they could find, 
of every age and sex, until eight thou- 
sand had been slaughtered. From Pa- 
lermo the massacre spread throughout 
the island. ; 

1638. A company of emigrants sailed 
from Boston to Connecticut. They : 
chased land from the Indians, and laid 
out a town which they called New 
Haven. The first emigrants to Connec- 
ticut had reached there in 1683, and 
others came overland in 1685. These 
formed the settlements of Windsor, 
Hartford, and Wethersfield. 

1867. A treaty between the United 
States and Russia was signed, by which 
Russian America was sold to the United 
States for seven million two hundred 
thousand dollars. The formal transfer 
was made on October 9. The new ter- 
ritory was named Alaska. Its area is 
estimated at five hundred thousand square 
miles, and its coast-line is greater than 
the combined lines of the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts of the United States. 

1870. A proclamation was issued by 
the Secre of State announcing that 
the Fifteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution had been ratified by all the States. 
This ended the task of reconstruction, 
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and all the Southern States were admitted 
to representation in Congress. 

1882. The steamboat Golden City, on 
its way from New Orleans to Cincinnati, 
took fire near Memphis. It was headed 
for the wharf and moored, but the line 
parted and the flood swept away the boat, 
then a mass of flames. Of one hundred 
persons on board, about thirty-five, 
mostly women and children, were burned 
or drowned. The second engineer re- 
mained at his post till cut off from escape 
by the flames. 

1883. A serious accident took place 
on the Cincinnati Southern Railroad, 
near Mason’s Station, Ohio. Fifty-three 
lives were lost. 


March 381. 


1827. Beethoven, the celebrated mu- 
sical composer, died. He was of Dutch 
extraction, and was born at Bonn, Prus- 
sia, in 1770. He composed many in- 
strumental pieces of the highest order 
of excellence, and the favorite opera of 
“ Fidelio.” He became deaf in the prime 
of life, and grew morose and unhappy 
from the loss of power to enjoy music. 

1841. A fire broke out in Broome 
Street, New York, in which one hundred 
houses were burned before it could be 
arrested. 





EVERY DAY'S RECORD. 


1850. John OC. Calhoun died. This 
distinguished American statesman repre- 
sented South Carolina in Con for 
many years, became Secretary of War in 
1817, and was elected Vice-President in 
1824. He was re-elected in 1828, in the 
first Jackson administration, but resigned 
in 1882, and was chosen Senator by South 
Carolina. He became a leader in the 
nullification excitement of that year, but 
was overawed by Jackson’s threat to 
arrest him as a traitor if any overt act 
of treason should be committed. He 
became Secretary of State in 1844, and 
continued in public service till his death. 

1855. Charlotte Bronté died. This 
highly popular novelist was born in 1816, 
in 1846 published a volume of poems in 
ompeny with her sisters, and in 1848 

ublished her celebrated novel of ‘‘ Jane 
yre,’’ which had a highly flattering re- 
—- and at once gave the authoress a 
lofty standing in the literary world. She 
wrote several other novels, of superior 
literary finish, but none of them with the 
~_ and originality displayed in ‘“‘ Jane 
yre.”” 

1865. The steam transport General 
Lyon caught fire when off Cape Hatteras, 
and was entirely consumed. There were 
on board more than five hundred persons, 
nearly all of whom perished. 




















OURRENT NOTES. 





Tue Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia leads the seven’ 
largest Mutual Companies in the three essential elements of excellence,—viz., 
Strength, shown in ratio of assets to liabilities; Cheapness, shown in ratio of 
surplus earning to premiums [in 1888 the Penn’s ratio was 33 per cent.; the 
next highest was 27 per cent.; the lowest, 11 per cent.]; Care, in selection of 
‘risks, as shown in low mortality. 


INFORMATION THAT WE ALL WANT.—AI] the troubles of Spring complaints 
can be relieved quicker by Murdock’s Liquid Food than by all other preparations 
known, as it will make blood faster, and new blood will cleanse the system of 
disease. Twelve ounces of Liquid Food will make equal to eight per cent. in 
weight and strength weekly. 

The results obtained at our Free Surgical Hospital for Women—114 beds 
and every bed free, including operations—confirm our claim, as there have been 
between 2000 and 3000 patients, representing 90 distinct classes of operations, 
with only 22 deaths, and we operate every week in the year. During the summer 
months most of the surgical hospitals for women in the United States are closed, 
the surgeons being unwilling to operate on account of the high rate of mortality, 
but by the use of Murdock’s Liquid Food and Suppositories, before and after an 
operation, we build up the patient so much as to make it safe to operate, and 
gives a rapid recovery. 

' The women who have been operated on have suffered from 1 to 24 years, 
and were under medical treatment most of the time. We have had some of the 
severest cases known in surgery. The women recover their health and strength 
and are restored to usefulness; all gain in weight, some cases 45 pounds in 16 
weeks, 25 pounds in 6 weeks, 35 pounds in 31 weeks, this one had five operations, 

Our patients come from all sections, from the Provinces, and from'the United 
States, all of whom we are proud to refer to, as many of them had been treated 
or rejected by other hospitals, and we pride ourselves on having not only the 
largest but the best equipped surgical hospital in the United States for women. 
In Massachusetts our Liquid Food is a household bottle; for the friends of our 
patients realize that it must do as much for their families in need of local treat- 
ment. ; 

We will forward our Annual Reports, also Essays read on our Liquid Food 
before the American Medical Association and British Medical Association, etc., 
if advised. 

Mothers, if your baby does not thrive, never change its food, but add five 
or more drops at each feeding of Murdock’s Liquid Food, and its lost or needed 
vitality will be restored in less than thirty days. When you are weaning the 
baby or when it is teething, take one teaspoonful to a tablespoonful yourself be- 
fore each meal and on retiring, and you will receive as much benefit as the baby. 


Muxrpocr’s Liquip Foor Oo., Boson. 
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ATHOLE BrosE.—Athole is a district in the northern part of Perthshire, 
Scotland. Brose is Scotch for “broth.” Athole brose is a pottage or drink 
made originally in Athole by pouring boiling water on oatmeal and introducing 
a few condiments. That it is a pleasant compound appears from Hood’s epigram : 

Charmed with a drink which Highlanders compose, 
A German traveller exclaims with glee, 

“ Potstausend! sare, if dis is Athol Brose, 
How goot der Athol Boetry must be!” 


The name “ brose” or “ broose” is also given to a race at country weddings 
who shall first reach the bridegroom’s house on returning from church, the prize 
being a smoking bowl of spice broth. In time the name was transferred from 
the prize to the race itself. ‘ 


ScIENTIFIC SKILL IN PIANO-MAKING.—The last twenty-five years even 
have not only witnessed a complete change in the outward appearance of the 
instrument, but have given us, in place of a tinkling, tinny tone, the broad, lus- 
cious, musical quality and full vibration which add new delight to the charms 
of piano-forte composition. The advent of the upright and its growth in popular 
favor have also marked this period. The American upright, like the American 
grand and square, is unique and approachable by foreign makers only as Ameri- 
can principles are recognized and adopted. Our manufacturers can, therefore, 
safely claim the honor of leading the world in this department of mechanical 
skill. As an illustration of the above may be cited the house of C. C. Briggs & 
Co., No. 5 Appleton Street, Boston, the popularity of whose instruments is due 
to constant application of scientific principles of construction. While old 





notions may be respected so long as they are of value, advancement would be 
retarded by excessive conservatism. The Briggs piano has been praised by 
many competent judges.—New York Tribune. 


Guess, in the sense of “think” or “believe,” as in the phrase “I guess the 

mail has arrived,” etc., is generally looked upon as a gross Americanism. But, 

~ like most so-called Americanisms, it is simply the survival of an old English use 
of the word, which was formerly in excellent repute, as may appear from the fol- 


lowing extracts: : 
‘“Amylia will be lov’d as I mote gheese.””—Spenser. 


“ Her yellow hair was braided in a tress 

Behind her back, a yarde long, I guess.” —Chaucer. 
“ Already by thy reasoning this I guess.”— Milton. 
“Tf thou canst the harder reason guess.”— Pope. 

“A poet must confess 

His art, like physic, but a happy guess.” —Dryden. 
“She, guessing that he was a gardener.”—John xx. 15, Wickliffe’s Trans. 
“Nobody, I guess, will think it too much.”—Locke. 
“Guess rightly of things to come.”—Raleigh. 


BUCKWHEAT-CAKES are usually supposed to be a New England invention, and 
indeed within the last quarter of a century the American visitors to Paris have 
made the fortune of a spécialité de buckwheat-cakes. But in very fact the cakes are 
of French origin, and those who like them may eat them to-day in their primi- 
tive simplicity as galettes de Sarrasin at almost any village west of the Seine in 
Normandy. 
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Tue Best Bioop PuRIFier, and also the most. attractive and convincing 
methods of advertising medicines of this class, originated with Dr. J. O. Ayer 
& Co. The popular verdict proves the superiority of Ayer’s maaan: and 
numerous imitations of the means of 
bringing it before the public prove that 
other advertisers know a good thing 
when they see it. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has, for more 
than forty years, been the great blood- 
purifier of the world. In using this * 
medicine people find they get the worth 
of their money, and hence its wonderful 
popularity. 

“ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has a well- ° 
deserved reputation in this locality for 
restoring to healthy, vigorous action the 
vital organs when they have become 
weakened or exhausted. I have used 
it in my family for this. purpose, es- 
pecially after the system had become 
depleted from malarial attacks. I have 
advised its use among my neighbors, 
and it has always proved invaluable.”— 
C. O. HAMILTON, ‘spaleren, Texas. 




















“One year ago I was taken ill with 
inflammatory rheumatism, being confined to my house six months. 1 came out 
of the sickness very much debilitated, with no appetite, and my system dis- 
ordered in every way. I commenced using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and began to 
improve at once, gaining in strength and soon recovering my usual health. I 
cannot say too much in praise of this well-known medicine.”—Mnrs. L. A. STARK, 
Nashua, N.H. 


“There is no remedy that gives so good satisfaction as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
I use it in my practice whenever I need an alterative. In fact, all your remedies 
are first-class.”—-Dr. Jas. H. STONE, Tappan, Ohio. 


“Having used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, with great benefit, for the cure of an 
inherited affection, I can cheerfully recommend it to others suffering from similar 
complaints.”—S. E. CLARKE, Druggist, Medina, N.Y. 


“T consider Ayer’s Sarsaparilla an excellent remedy and would like it to be 
in every household.””—L. J. JENKIns, M.D., Tang, Tenn. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold 
by Druggists. Price, $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


Best Cough Cure, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral strengthens the vocal organs, 
allays irritation of the mucous membrane, and prevents the inroads of consump- 
tion. In every stage of that disease, this medicine relieves coughing and induces 
refreshing rest. Colds, Coughs, Croup, and Sore Throat are always benefited 
and, in most cases, promptly cured by the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
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CURRENT NOTES. 


THE black cockade (a star-like piece of black leather, usually surmounted 
by a fan) which is often seen on the hats of liveried servants was unknown in 
Britain until the accession of the house of Hanover, and was then introduced by 
George I. from his German dominions. It seems to be understood that the right 
to use it belongs to naval and military officers, and the holders of some offices 
of dignity under the crown, such as privy councillors, officers of state, supreme 
judges, etc. But it is somewhat difficult to draw the line, as the privilege is one 
of which the law takes no cognizance. Naval cockades have no fan-shaped 
appendage, and do not project above the top of the hat. 













THE General Agents of the Penn Mutual Life are to be found at all impor- 
tant points in the country, from Maine to Georgia, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. | 
All persons contemplating life insurance who may wish an intelligent presenta- ; 
tion of the subject should confer with the nearest agent of this company. 2 ) 

As a matter of economy of expenditure and safety of investment, the ad- ; 
vantages will be readily apparent, and the information cheerfully given without 
regard to the ultimate decision. : 















“OnE swallow does not make asummer.” This is an ancient Greek proverb, 
and may be found in Aristotle in this form: “One. swallow maketh not a spring, 
nor a woodcock a winter.” (Ethic. Nicom., lib. i.) In Attica the children were 
given a holiday when the swallow first appeared. Horace connects the zephyrs 
of spring with the arrival of the swallow. In Italy and Spain the proverb still 
runs, “One swallow does not make a spring.” But in more northern latitudes 
the swallows appear later, and their proverbial literature denies that a single 
swallow makes a summer. In Northbrooke’s “ Treatise against Dancing,” 1577, 
the proverb reads, “One swallow proveth not that summer is near.” Shake- 
speare, in “Timon of Athens,” Act III., Scene 6, says, “ The swallow follows not 
the summer more willing than we your lordship.” Dr. Fowler gives the 15th 
of April as swallows’ day. 
















INVESTMENT life insurance is attracting a very large share of attention at 
this time, and we assume because it has been conclusively shown that men may in 
this way have their lives insured for a long series of years, and at the end of the 
term receive all they have paid to a Company, together with a moderate rate of 
interest thereon. This is especially true of the Penn Mutual Life, of Philadelphia. 
We have seen some of the results of this form of insurance, and they would be 
surprising if they were not true, but they are fully vouched by the statements of 
the policy-holders. 













“Grass WIDOW” was originally “ grace widow,”—that is, a widow by grace 
or courtesy, not in fact. In England the term is bestowed on an unmarried 
mother or discarded mistress. In this country it means either a divorced wife or 
one separated from her husband. It appears to have first come into general use 
in the days of the California gold-fever in 1849, and did not then carry any 
reproach with it, but designated the adventurer’s wife left at home for an indefi- 
nite period. Probably the fact that she often had “to pick up her own living,” 
as the grazing phrase hath it, may have assisted in the not unnatural =r 









